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INTRODUCTION 


rrx he interregnum between tire death 
I -I- of Harsha in the mid-seven ’ 
century A.D. and the risetot the 
Delhi Sultanate nearly six hundted 
years later is often viewed as a 
tedious epoch in Indian history, 
with few redeeming features. 

The realms of culture and religion 
are enriched by intense creativity, 
and overall, this is a time of 

considerable accomplishments in 

the fields of languages, aesthetics, 
and spirituality. 

Though not an age of great empires, 
the hallmark of this period is the 
ceaseless striving of regional and 
local rulers for imperial status. 

The opening of the eighth century 
witnessed the ascendancy of 
Yashovarman in Kanauj. A repu c 
warrior, he is even said to have 
allied with China against the 
crowing power of the Arabs. 

He is also remembered as the patron 
of the great Sanskrit litterateur. 
Bhababhutti. as well as Vakpati, 
composer of the Prakrit poem. 
Gaudavaho (“Slaying of the king 
ofGauda’’). 

In the eighth century, Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir made .he Karkma 
dynasty the most powerful in India 

since that ofthe Guptas. He routed 

the Arabs of Sind and established 
his mastery over Kanauj. and was 

also the builder of the magnificent 

Martand temple. 

, The Gurjara Pratiharas settled for 
over a hundred and fifty years in 
Rajputana. stood as hulw.u 's 

against the marching Arabs 

» While north India was sa\cd y 
Nagabhatta. a chiet of the Gurjara 
India ' ill 















Pratihara clan and ruler of Av-mri ,u,a u 

the viceroy of the Chalukvan k - r d. ^ WCre halted in tbe Deccan u> 

lavished upon him the titles “solidlfil!' mT' 1 hC grateful sovereign 
of the unsellable. P ‘" ar ° f Da ^inapatha.” and "repelle, 

king of the region "'h the^ha !f of the^T-hh ** ^ 

successor. Dharmapala extended Pala rule § ,h Century - His son and 

• IrTthe ^id-eighth c^tu n ° Wne ^ Un ' VerS ' t ^ 

declining Chalukyas ofTadlmi' IIUStri ° US Rashtrakutas su PPlanted the 

# who S ^"famous^rock-cut'lKailash le^i ° midur ^ Krish " a 
entered a newphase with the accession of nh mP C U * E,,ora ’ ffle dynasty 

expansionist drive rUV ' wko i aunc hed its northern 

* 

expanded. 1 ° fuh,Ch a ? rana n society was considerably 

* °* n « “ ~ ... In 

Mahendragiri mountains and settled near the Rishik ^ 

a' kingdom in the central regions. " R hlku,ya river, established 

# b T t0 PerC ° late dee P in¬ 
forms. CSS '° Ca] and atonal durbars emulated these 

of larger eme ^d as symbols 

known example of this nh P 6 tPun ls P erh aps the most well 

Jagannath how began to defineThe^d" 0 ^ °™ glnal,y a triba l god. Lord 

• The tol cull „ Chtatl” 0ri> '‘ PK ’ Ple 3nd "*»" 

the sixth century onwards till fLlt " ' Was steadl, y upgraded from 
«s the royal famiiy^eitv The V ”'^Ahe Chol, s embraced i, 

. SS5? in - 

virtually^d'to Hind “™ and 

similarity of ideas between the ^ en . ce ,n the country. The 

undoubtedly facilitated this process as Buddh Mahayana Buddhi ^ 

• SeteaTs" T *7 ° f ,egends ’”“* and ° f 

several docJrinal Zd phi '° S "P hy and incorporated 

into Hinduism. “ " features of Buddhism and Jainism 

* 
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Over a period of time. Buddha himself was assimilated as an motor of 
Vishnu, as was also the Jain Tirthankara. Rishabh. 

The Buddhist Siddha tradition also deeply influenced the 

sect of Nathpanthis initiated by Gorakhnath. . . . . r 

Ihe theory of avatar, divine incarnation, though originating in'earlier 

spread through Karnataka and Maharashtra to north India and Bengal. 

The ereat Bhakti saints included Appar. Sambandar and Man.kkavasagar, 
IhoS writings were collected in the Tinanurab known as the Tamil 

Thftwelfth book. Periya Purcmam , was composed by the poet Shekktlar 
at the behest of the Chola King, Kulottunga I. 

Ramanuja head priest of the famous Vishnu temple at Snrangam around 
A D H00 gav P e a new impetus to the movement by reconciling 
metaphysical ^speculation with popular bhakti. He is popularly regard 
as the founder of Sri Vaishnavism. 

i Madhavf 1199-1278) was another great exponent of bhakti inthesou . 
Snecu at Philosophy did not lag behind. In addition to Sankara s 
exposition of Vedanta, treatise on dharma by Nation.uni. Yamunacharya, 

R imanuia and Madhav were composed in these times. 

» Indian artistic sensibilities reached their zenith with I 

at Ellora the monumental Chola structures, the g g 1 
Sravana Belagola, and the remarkable temples of Khajuraho. Or csa, 

, Amt^hri^ve^niuses of the time was the poet Kamban, composer 

• KaSmceW^r^st from the compositions of Pampa, Ponna ,nd 
Ranna on the lives of the Jain Tirthankaras. as well as the Mahabharc ta 

m A new era in Telugu literature was inaugurated with Nanmah s translate 
of™ Adi and Salha Pones of the Mahabharata. This was continued by 

Tikkana from the Virata Pana to the end. 

• The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang, who arrived m the seventh cen my, 
observed the flourishing state of inland and foreign tra e. e wro e 
Saurashtra, “the men all derive their livelihood from the sea and eng g 

in commerce and exchange of commodities . 

• Arab authors of the ninth and tenth centuries also portrayed lndia as 
land of areat wealth. They described the Rashtrakuta ruler of the western 
Deccan as the third or fourth greatest sovereign of the world^ 

• I-tsing, in the second half of the seventh century, mentions hun re 
traders from Tamralipti (Bengal) proceeding to central India. 
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« I he records lisiv at u .as types of coins - the copper the silver dmmut. 
rhe gold suvarna. dniarci and nisaka. besides the nipaka. 



OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. By the 6th century A.D.. the 

Roman Empire was divided 
into __ parts. 

(a) 3 (b) 2 

(c)4 (d) 5 

2. Where was the capital of the 
eastern part of the Old Roman 
empire ? 

(a) Constantinople 
(h) Sicily 

(c) Athens 

(d) Venice 

3. The eastern part of the old 
Roman empire was known as 
_ empire. 

(a) Slave (b) Venician 

(c) Byzantine (d) Germanic 

4. The church in the eastern Ro¬ 
man empire was called_ 

church. 

(a) Roman Conservative 

(b) SIav orthodox 

(c) Roman orthodox 

(d) Greek orthodox 

5. The new socio-economic sys¬ 
tem that emerged in western 
Europe after the breakup of the 
Roman Empire was 

(a) Slave mode of production 

(b) Capitalism 

(c) Primitive communism 

(d) Feudalism 

6. India, during the early medi¬ 
eval period was not character¬ 
ised by 

(1) Serfdom 

(2) Intermediaries 

(3) Paucity of coins 

(4) Manor system 
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Codes: 

(a) 1 and 2 (b) 2 and 3 

(c) 1 and 3 (d) 1 and 4 

7. Who became the Caliphs at 
Baghdad in the middle of rhe 
8th century A.D. ? 

(a) Umayyads (b) Ottomans 

(c) Abbasids (d) Shias 

8. Which of the Caliphs set up a 
'House of wisdom'? 

(a) Al-Mamun 

(b) Harun al-Rashid 

(c) Abu Bakr 

(d) Ali 

9. Marco Polo belonged to. 

(a) Sicily (b) Venice 

(c) Milan (d) Naples 

10. The Decimal system developed 

in India in the_century \.J' 

(a) 6th (b) 4th 

(c) 5th (d) 7th 

11. Who popularised the decimal 
system in the Arab region in 
the 9th century ? 

(a) Al-Masud 

(b) Al-Mamun 

(c) Al-Rashid 

(d) Al-Khwarizmi 

12. al-Khvvarizmi was j_ b\ 

vocation 

(a) Painter 

(b) Sculptor 

(c) Mathematician 

(d) Physicist 

13. Who introduced the decimal 
system to Europe in the 12m 
century ? 

(a) Constantine 

(b) St. Paul 




















(c) Abelard 

(d) St. Thomas 

1 4. Surya-Siddhanta is a work by. 

(a) Varahamihira 

(b\ Susruta 

(c) Charaka 

(d) Aryabhatta 

15 . Subject matter of Surya- 
Siddhanta is 

(a) Astronomy (b) Astrology 
(c) Medicine (d) Botany 

16. The Arabic work Kahla wa 
Dimna’ is a translation ot the 
Sanskrit work. 

(a) Bhagavad Gita 

(b) Abhijnana Shakuntalam 

(c) Panchatantra 

(d) Meghadutam 

17 _rulers unified North and 

South China under one control 
for the first time 
(a) Mongol (b) Sung 

(c) Tang <d) Manchu 

18. Who built the-Borobodur tern 
pie in Sumatra ? 

(a) Sailendras 

(b) Sri Vijayas 

(c) Funans 

(d) Kambujas 

19. The Borobodur temple is dedi¬ 
cated to . 

(a) Rama <b) Krishna 

(c) Buddha (d) Shiva 

>0. The group of temples near 
Ankor Thom is in 

(a) South Vietnam 

(b) Cambodia 

ic) North Vietnam 

(d) Sumatra 

1 . During the early medieval pe¬ 
riod. India had close commer¬ 
cial and cultural contacts with 
which of the countries or 
regions. 

Which of the following is 
c orrect: 


(1) South East Asia 

(2) West Asia 

(3) China 

(4) Eastern coast of Africa 
Code: 

(a) 1 and 3 

(b) 2 and 3 

(c) 1, 2, 3 and 4 

(d) 2, 3 and 4 

?■> Who was the ruler of Kanauj in 
the initial years of the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.D.? 

(a) Yashodharman 

(b) Yasovarman 

(c) Yasovardhan 

(d) Yashpala 

23. With whom did Yasovarman 
ally against the Arabs ? 

(a) Turks (b) Chinese 

(c) Mongols (d) H uns 

24. Sanskrit scholars Bhababhuti 
and Vakpati were patronised by 

(a) Harshavardhan 

(b) Bhaskarvarman 

(c) Yasovarman 

(d) Nandivarman 

25. Vkpati’s famous P 0c ™ 
‘Gaudavaho’ (slaying of the 
King of Gauda) was written in 
which language ? 

(a) Sanskrit 

(b) Ardha-magadhi 

(c) Pali 

(d) Prakrit 

26. Who was the king of Kashmir 
in the 8th century who routed 
the Arabs ? 

(a) Harsha 

(b) Lalitaditya 

(c) Harsha-Siyaka 

(d) Nagabhatta 

27. Lalitaditya. the king of Kash¬ 
mir in the 8th century, built 

the _temple. 

(a) Martand 








(b) Kailshnatha 

(c) Shiva 

(d) Vaishno Devi 

28. Who acted as bulwark against 
the Arabs in northern India? , 
(at Palas 

(bj Rashtrakutas 

(c) Pratiharas 

(d) Pushyabhutis 

29. Who was the ‘elected king of 
Bengal in the 8th century A.D.? 

(a) Dharmapala 

(b) Devapala 

(c) Madanpala 

(d) Gopala 

30. Dharmapala, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Gopala was_by 

faith. 

(a) Buddhist 

(b) Jain 

(c) Shaiva 

(d) Vaishnava 

31. Who founded the Vikramasila 
University ? 

(a) Devapala 

(b) Narayanpala 

(c) Dharmapala 

(d) Madanpala 

32. The Chalukyas of Badami 
were supplanted in the Deccan 
by. 

(a) Cholas 

(b) Rashtrakutas 

(c) Hoy sal as 

(d) Yadavas 

33. The _ built the famous 

rock-cut Kailash temple at 
Ellora. 

(a) Rashtrakutas 

(b) Chalukyas 

(c) Hoysalas 

(d) Cholas 

34. The northern expansionist 
drive of the Rashtrakutas was 
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launched by 

(a) Krishna I 

(b) Indra III 

(c) Amoghavarsha 

(d) Dh ruva 

35. The Palas, Pratiharas and the 
Rashtrakutas fought for the 
possesion of 

(a) Kanauj (b) Ujjain 

(c) Banaras (d) Gaur 

36. The Shailodbhavas Dynasty of 
Orissa was settled around the 
river, 

(a) Ganga (b) Brahmani 

(c) Mahanadi (d) Rishikulya 

37. Minakshi was the leading god¬ 
dess of the 

(a) Pandyas 

(b) Cholas 

(c) Rashtrakutas 

(d) Chalukyas 

38. Sankaracharya organised the 

sanayasis into _ orders 

te) 12 (bj 15 

(c)10 (d) 5 

39. Sankaracharya established spir- 
itual centres at 

(1) Badrinath (2) Puri 
(3) Mathura (4) Dwarka 
(5) Ujjain (6) Sringeri 
Codes: 

(a) 1, 2, 3 and 4 

(b) 2, 3, 4 and 5 

(c) 1, 3, 5 and 6 

(d) 1, 2, 4 and 6 

40. Tirumurai is known as 

(a) Tamil Veda 

(b) Tamil Ramayana 

(c) Tamil Purana 

(d) Tamil Grantha 

41. Periya Puranam, the 12th poem 
of Tirumurai was composed by 

P oet -at the request of. 

(a) Appar, Mahendravarman 



















(b) Sambandar. Xandivarman 
) Shekkilar. Kullottunea I 
(d) Ram ban. Rajaraja 
. Who is regarded as rhe founder 
of Srivaishnavism ? 
fa) Appar 

(b) Sankaracharya 

(c) Vallabhacharya 

(d) Ramanuja 


the Tamil 


43. Who wrote 
Ramayana ? 

(a) Shekkilar 

(b) Kamban 

(c) Appar 

(d) Manikkavasagar 

44. Nanniah, the Telugu scholar 

translated the _ & 

parvas of Mahabharata 
(DAdi 

» (2) Shanti 

(3) Sabha 

(4) Bhagavad Gita 
Choices : 

(a) 1 and 2 (b) 4 only 

(c) 1 and 3 (d) 2 and 4 

45. Hiuen-Tsang observed the_ 

state of inland and foreign trade 

(a) Flourishing 

(b) Stagnant 
fc) Declining 
(d) Stable 

46. Which of the foreign travellers 
mentioned traders of Tamralipti 
(Bengal)? 


(a) Macro Polo 

(b) I-tsing 

(c) Hieun-tsang 
(4) Fa-hien 

47. Who wrote about Saurashtra. 
‘the men all derive their live¬ 
lihood from the sea and engage 
in commerce and exchange of 
commodities'*? 

(a) I-tsing 

(b) Marco Polo 

(c) Fa-Hien 

(d) Hieun-tsang 

48. Ramanuja was the head priest 
of the Vishnu temple at 

(a) Dvvarka 

(b) Sringeri 

(c) Puri 

(d) Srirangam 

49. Madhava. the great Bhakti saint 

lived in the_century' A.D. 

fa) 10th ( b) Jlth 

(c) 12th fd) 13 th 

50. The Tirumurai is a collection 
of writings of 

(1) Appar 

(2) Shekkilar 

(3) Sambandar 

(4) Manikkavasagar 
Choices are : 

(a) I, 2 and 3 (b) 2, 3 and 4 
<c) I, 3 and 4 fd) 1. 2 and 4 





\ 
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Medieval 

India 



T here is general agreemeni ihai - 
death of Harsha in A.D. 64 s 
represents a milestone in Indian 
History. It is accepted that there is 
a period of overlap during which 
one phase blends into the othei. 

This interim period is now called 
-early medieval India”, with the 
medieval period, properly 
speaking, regarded as beginning 
with the establishment of Tuikish 

rule in Delhi in A.D. 1206. 

Literary works like t 

Prith vi raja-Vijaya-Kavya an 

the Haminira-Mahakavya provi e 
stirring narratives of important 
events of the early medieval 
period. 

There are also historical accounts 
like the Rajmala, the official 

chronicle of the ruling family of 

Tipperah, and the Rajatarangmi 
of Kalhana. 

The Tibetan monk, 

Dharmasvamin, has left a poignant 
testimony of the condition of 
Buddhist shrines after the Turkis 

invasion of Bihar. 

For the Sultanate and Mughal 
periods, there is an abundance of 
official records, administrative 
manuals, gazetteers, accounts of 
foreign travellers, court histows 
royal autobiographies, 

biographies, and even private 

correspondences. 

The Maratha administrative 
records, in particular those of the 
Peshwa Daftar, are a mine or 
information on the era The 7 a 
and Arhsattha documents in 
Rajasthani have also been use 
historians to reconstruct the 
landscape of the past. 
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• Contemporary historical accounts comprise a p.imarv source o. 
lnformationon the Delhi Sultanate. Among them may be menu,mcd Hasan 

BaZ'sS/' f-™ S ir , I Minhaj Siraj ’ S Tabaqat-i-Nmiri. Ziauddin 
Baram sTankh-i-F,rupiah, and the Fatmih-i-Jahundari. Afifs lanU, 
i-Firuzshahi and Isami’s Futuh-us-Salatin. 

• The documentation of history continued under the Mughals. The leadim- 
histonans of the age mclude Abul Fazl (Akbar Kama). Xizamuddin Ahmad 

LahtrftflW f BadaUni (Mun,akh “ h “l-ra^rikln. Abdul Hamid 
Lahor. (Badshahnama) and Khafi Khan t Muntakhab-ul Lubab ) 

To hnH abUr and Jahangir - and ladies of the roval famih like 
Gulbadan Begum, penned interesting accounts of their times ' 

Suit literature constitutes another s aluable source of information Several 

biographies (nrMrahs) of Sufi saints and compilation of the" savins 

the most importam in the ,anerca ^^ 

• I he records of the early medieval historians have often been described as 
cs entially scribal in nature, since they examined no source material and 

TheVhSn ( ° Ugh thCy SOmetimes crit >qoed) the actions of the rulers 
" ' St0rian ^ were court-centric, and generally took no note of the 
world beyond the royal durbar. 

1 Khan^-r^ ^* az ^ ^f°. urt chronicler of Emperor Akbar) and Ali Muhammad 
Khan, di wan of Gujarat and author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (1748) enjoy ed 
unprecedented access to state papers, on which they based their works 
In the mid-nineteenth century, the Asiatic Society of Bengal sponsored 
e pubhcation of medieval chronicles under the Bibliotheca India series 
hot and Dowson’s famous eight-volume History of India as told by its 
on// Historians, published between 1867-1877, was a compilation of 
extracts of over one hundred and sixty medieval accounts. 

\™lhml (M fu eValIndia ^“Muhammadan Rule . 1903). Vincent 
Smith (Oxford H,story of India, 1919), and the Cambridge History of 

virtual°" ^ ^ sou ^-materials. produced 

virtually similar political dissertations. 

broke new S round b y examining political history against 

of his m ° P u°T miC deVCl0pmentS - Despite the authoritative nature 
i. monographs, his works betray a distinct attempt to exalt British 
economic policies and administration to the detriment of the previous 

SavGdAhmeH ^ the medieVal peri ° d be S an with Sir 

SitIf" ,he Aliga,h Sch ”' in ,he “ ■* 

Sayyid Ahmed and Khuda Baksh extended their canvas beyond political 

ers and emphasised Islamic achievements in the fields of art, literature 
science and religion. a re. 
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Mohammad Habib published a small but influential book . Mahmud of 
(iliaznin (1927). which stressed the economic motives underlying t e 
Sultan's invasions of India. 

K M Ashraf in Life ami Conditions of,he People of Hindustan averred 
that there had been no cultural strife in India in the med^valpenod 
while l.H. Qureshi in Tlw Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi ( 94_), 
claimed that the Sultanate administration had been more efficient than 
that of contemporary native states. 

Farukhi, in Aurangzeh and his Times ( 1935). described the monarch as a 
perfect ruler. 

Another important group of modern historians on medieval Irdta was 
represented by Sir Jadunalh Srrrkar. G.S. Sardesat. Ishwar, Prasad. A.L. 

Srivastava, P. Saran. R.P. Tripathi and K.S. Lai, among otheis. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar has been described as the father of modern historical 
research on account of his fidelity to the original documents, study of the 
language of the sources, meticulous checking of details and testing o 
evidence. His contributions include the five-volume History of Aurangzeh 
and the four volume The Fall of the Muglial Empire. 

In 1952 Mohammad Habib wrote a long introduction to the revised edition 
of Elliot and Dowson's History of India Vol.ll. wherein he applied Marxist 
methodology to the study of medieval Indian History. 

This approach was continued by his son, Irfan Habib whose Agrarian 
System of Mughal India, first published in 1963, opened new vistas in the 
study of medieval Indian history. 

, Athar Airs research on the racial and religious composition of the Mughal 
ruling elite (1970) is indispensable in any analysis of the power dynamics 

of the period. . . . ., 

► S A A Rizvi's works on Islamic revivalist movements in the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries, his comprehensive survey of Sufism, as well 
as his relieious and intellectual history of Akbar’s reign, considerably 
extended the realm of the discipline beyond the economic and political. 



OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. Harshavardhana died in the 

year_A.D. 

(a) 645 (b) 646 

(c) 647 (d) 648 

2. The year_is regarded as 

the beginning of the establish¬ 
ment of Turkish rule in Delhi 
(a) 1191 (b) 1192 


(c) 1206 (d) 1210 

3. The historical account, Rajmala 
is the official chronicle of the 
rulers of 

(a) Tipperah (b) Jammu 

(c) Ujjain (d) Kanauj 

4. The Buddhist monk to reflect 
upon the condition of Buddhist 
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shrines after the Turkish inva- 
sion of Bihar, was 

(a) Taranath 

(b) Dharmasvamin 

(c) Kumarajiva 

(d) Atisa 

5. The Peshwa Daftar of the 
Marathas are a source on their 

(a) Economy 
(h) Society 

(c) Conquests 

(d) Administration 

6- The Taksim and Arsattha docu¬ 
ments are written in: 

(a) Telugu 

(b) Rajasthani 

(c) Oriya 

(d) Kannada 

7. Who wrote Taj-ul-Maasir ? 

Hasan Nizami 

(b) Minhaj Si raj 

(c) Ziauddin Barani 

(d) Isami 

8. Who was the author of Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri ? 

(a) Hasan Nizami I 

(b) Minhaj Si raj 

(c) Ziauddin Barani 

(d) Afif 

9. Tariqh-i-Firuzshahi and 
Fatwah-i-Jahandari were works 

of: 

(a) Isami 

(b) Afif 

(c) Hasan Nizami 

(d) Barani 

I»- Futuh-us-Salatin was a work by 
fa) Minhaj Siraj 

(b) Barani 

(c) Isami 

fd) Hasan Nizami 

li. I ahaqat-i-Akbari was authored 
b\ : 


( 2 ) Ahu] FazI 
(b) Badauni 

(C) Nizamuddin Ahmad 

(d) Khali Khan 

12. Badaoni was the author of: 

(a) Muntakhab al-twarikh 

(b) Badshahnama 

(e) Muntkhab-ul-Lubab 
(d) Siyasatnama 

13, Muntkhab-ul-Lubab was a 

work by: 

(a) Ishwar Das 

(b) Sujan Rai Bhandari . 

(c) Bhimsen 

(d) Khafi Khan 

14. Compilation of sayings of Sufi 
-saints are called 
(a) Abwabs (b) Malfuzat 

(c) Tazkirahs (d) Zawabit 

I5 - 1 a/kirahas arc 

(a) Sayings of Sufi saints 

(b) Biographies of Sufis 

(c) Royal decrees 

(d) Excess cesses 

16. The diwan of Gujarat who 
wrote Mirat-i-Ahmadi in 1748 

was: 

(a) Ishwar Das 

(b) Khafi Khan 

<c) Ali Muhammad Khan 
(d) Mohammad Amin 
17. The Asiatic society of Bengal 
published medieval chronicles 
under the __ series 


(a) Code ol Gen too Laws 

(b) History of India 
(e) East India series 
(d) Bibliotheca Indica 

18 . History of India as told by its 
own Historians’ were works of: 

(a) V.A. Smith 

(b) William Jones 
lc) Elliot and Dowson 
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(d) Wilkins and Jones 
19 The author of the 'Agriculture 
of the United Provinces 
( 1904 )', ‘India at the death o 
Akbar’. ‘India from Akbar to 
Aurang/eb:’ was: 

(a) Charles Raleigh 

(b) Robertson 

(c) W.H. Moreland 

(d) John Strachey 

20 Modern Indian historiography 

'*’! 0 n the medieval period was 

begun by 

(a) Chirag Ali 

(b) Theodore Beck 

(c) S.A. Khan 

(d) Ram Mohan Roy 

21. Who published the book 
‘Mahmud of Gha/.nt (19-/) • 

(a) K.M. Ashraf 

(b) Mohammad Habib 

(c) I.H. Qureshi 

(d) Faruki 

22. Who authored the book. T c 
Administration of the Sultan¬ 


ate of Delhi”? 

(a) l.H. Qureshi 

(b) A.B.M. Habibullah 

(c) Faruki 

(d) Mohammad Habib 

23. Who is hailed as the father o 
modern historical research . 

(a) Ishwari Prasad 

(b) Stanley Lane Poole 

(c) K.S. Lai 

(d) Jadunath Sarkar 

74 Who wrote ‘History of 

Aurangrfand-I1.eFallor.ho 

Mughal Empire”? 

(a) K.S. Lai 

(b) Mohammad Habib 

(c) Jadunath Sarkar 

(d) Irfan Habib 

75 ‘Life and conditions ot the 
' People of Hindustan' was a 
work by: 

(a) Jadunath Sarkar 

(b) K.M. Ashraf 

(c) U.N. Day 

(d) Ishwari Prasad 
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jVTnrth Irklij allcr the death o; 1 iarsha 
was the setting for a proti.Med 
contest for Chakiuvartin nl:. - 
between three rising powers. 



I chapter] 






STRUGGLE FOR 
CHAKRAVARTITYA 


The Gurjara Pratiharas. called Al- 
Jurz by the Arabs, first came into 
prominence in the seventh century 
A.D. 

According to tradition, a great 
ritual fire ceremony was performed 
at Mount Abu where some clans 
and groups were entrusted the task 
ol fighting the invaders. Among 
them were the Gurjara Pratiharas, 
who also came to be known as the 
Agnikula Rajputs. 



Ruling first from Bhilmal. a town 
near Mount Abu, the) 
subsequently shifted their capital 
to Kanauj, w-here they are said to 
have presided over a significant 
cultural and religious 

transformation of north Indian 
society. 

They are also renowned for their 
sustained opposition to the Arabs 
and their Iong-drawm out contest 
with the Palas and the 
Rashtrakutas. 

Masudi provided a particularly 
graphic account in the second 
decade of the tenth century. “The 
King of Kanauj/’ he wrote, “has 
four armies in the four directions 

of the wind the army of the North 

is assigned to make w'ar against the 
prince of Multan and the Muslims, 
and the latter's subjects who are 
established on this frontier; the 
army of the South operates against 
the Ballahara. King of Mankir: the 
others against other enemieN The 
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k nu ol al-Jurz is rich in camels and horses and has « numerous army... 

I he Gurjara Pratihat„ ruler Nagabhatt 1. who appears to have ruled e.< 

\.IX 75*V left a sizeable kingdom, which included paits ol kuu 
M alwa and Gujarat. 

His successor. Vatsaraja. too. made extensive conquests and came into 
conflict with the ascendant Palas. He defeated a king ot Bengal, who 
could be either Gopala or his son. Dharmapala. 

Around A.D. 836. there was a marked change in their fortunes with the 
ascendance of the famous Bhoja on the Pratihara throne. Bhoja eventually 
extended his domain from Punjab and Kathiawar to Koshal and Kanauj- 
The Kalachuris of Gorakhpur and the Chandellas of Bundelkhand 
acknowledged his suzerainty. 

He ruled from the sacred city of Kanauj. was a devotee of Vishnu, and 
look the title of Adi Vo,aha as a mark of his veneratton to the God. 

His son Mahendrapal (A.D. 885-910) added Magadh and parts of north 
Bengal to the Pratihara empire, which was now described as extending 
from the source of the Ganga to that of the Reva (from the Himalayas t 
,he Vindhyas) and broadly embracing the region between the eastern and 

western oceans. 

The Pala domain was called the "kingdom ot Dharma by the Arabs atiu 
the ureat king. Dharmapal (A.D. 780-815). A copper plate inscription 
discovered at Khalimpur provides valuable mtormatton on his reign. 

, Dtannapatabecame so formidable as ,o place a nominee«*£»«£ 
Kanauj. He even held a great assembly in that premier cry. which was 
attended by an impressive siring of vassals, where he consecraied htmsell 
as master of northern India. 

I He was among the great patrons of Buddhism and the university he founded 
soon rivalled Nalanda. 

• The Palas retained their hegemony over north India under his son. 
Devapala (A.D. 815-855). The Pala empire was now described as extending 
from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas. and from the Bay of Bengal to the 

Arabian Sea. 

• The Palas presided over a flourishing empire, which maintained active 
trade links with South East Asia, where there was a strong demand to, 
textiles and pottery, in addition to which rice may have also been expo, ted 

• The Palas were great promoters of art and literature. Though no bmKtm 

If mdr survived, a distinctive school of sculphrre develop,., 

during .heir reign. A literary s.yle known us gomfim. also floum 
around this lime. 

. The Palas were devout followers of Buddhism and made gene. 
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endowments to Buddhist monasteries, though they aAo gave giftN to 
Brahmins and constructed temples. 

• During their rule, a king of Java and Sumatra made a icquest for a college 
at Xalanda for the benefit of foreign students. 

• Among the celebrated Buddhist monks who lived in Pala domains ma\ 
be mentioned Dipankar Srijnana. 

• Mahayana Buddhism travelled to Tibet and South East Asia from Bengal, 
and along with it went the Pala style of art which influenced cultural 
forms in those countries. 

• The Rashtrakutas, called Ballahara by the Arabs, came to power around 
A.D. 743 in the Deccan, and ruled from their capital a f Mankir or 
Manyakheta (present Malkhed, near Sholapur). . 

• Arab travellers refer to the Rashtrakuta ruler as “the king of kings (malik 
al-muluk) of al-Hind....” 

• The first important king of the dynasty was Dantidurga. He conquered 
the Gurjara kingdom of Nandipuri (near Broach) and the realm of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas in Malwa, besides extending his authority over the 
eastern regions of Madhya Pradesh. 

• He was succeeded by his uncle, Krishna I (758-773), who extended the 
Rashtrakuta domain beyond Maharashtra, to include present day 
Hyderabad and Mysore, but is best associated with the Kailash temple. 

• the dynasty's northern drive commenced with Dhruv (A.D. 779-793), 
a ho crossed the Vindhyas and inflicted a crushing defeat on Vatsaraja, 
the Pratihara ruler, besides also defeating the Pala king. Dharmapala. 

• To commemorate his victory over the two premier northern powers, Dhruv 
incorporated the symbols of the Ganga and Yamuna into the Rashtrakuta 
emblem. 

C 1 he Rashtrakutas under Govinda III (A.D. 793-814) trounced the Pratihara 
ruler, Nagabhatta II. Govinda III is said to have proceeded upto the 
Himalayas and visited Prayag. Banaras and Gaya. 

• I he decline of the Rashtrakutas set in under his son and successor, 
Amoghavarsha, a young boy of thirteen when he ascended the throne in 
A.D. 814. He lacked the military skills of his father and grandfather. 

• He was, however, a man of considerable talents. An author of repute, he 
composed one of the earliest texts in Kannada literature, the 
Kavirajcunarga. Besides, he patronised several Jain and Hindu scholars. 

• He ended his life by taking jal-samadhi in the Tungabhadra river. 

• Krishna III in alliance w ith his brother-in law. captured Kanchi and Tanjore 
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and even inflicted a defeat on the Cholas. whereafter he planted a pillar of 
\ ictory at Kameshwaram. 

• The Rashtrakutas were patrons of Saivism. Vaishnav ism. the Sakta cults 
and also Jainism. 


• A sharp increase in the number of small chieftains, called samantas , 
characterised this period. 

• The directly administered areas were divided into hhuktis (provinces, 
called rashtra in Rashtrakuta territory), and mandcilas or visoyas (districts). 
The head of the province was the uparika , while the chief of the district 
was the visayapari. Below the visaya was the pcittcila , though not much is 
known about it. The village was the lowest unit of administration. 


OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. Among the three powers, the 
_empire lasted the long¬ 
est 

(a) Pala 

(b) Pratihara 

(c) Rashtrakuta 

2. The period during which the 

Palas dominated eastern India 
was _ 

(a) Mid 7th - mid 8th century 

(b) Mid Sth - mid 9th century 

(c) 6th - 7th century 

(d) 9th - 10th century 

3. Who founded the Pala empire? 

(a) Devapala 

(b) Dharmapala 

(c) (iopala 

(d) Yashpala 

4. The period of Dharmapala*s 

rule was_A D. 

(a) 760 - 800 

(b) 770 - 810 

(c) 780 - 820 

(d) 790 - 830 

5. The Rashtrakuta ruler who de¬ 


cisively defeated Dharmapala 
was 

(a) Dhruva (b) Gopal III 

(c) Indra III (d) Krishna I 

6. Who among the following held 
a grand durbar at Kanauj? 

(a) Nagabhatta I 

(b) Dhruva 

(c) Dharmapala 

(d) Bhoja 

7. During which Pala rulers reign 
did Nepal form part of Pala 
suzerainty ? 

(a) Devapala 

(b) Madanpala 

(c) Dharmapala 

(d) Gopala 

8. Accounts of power of Pala is 
corroborated by an Arab mer¬ 
chant. Who was he? 

(a) Al-Masudi (b) Sulaiman 
(c) Al-Beruni (d) Ibn Batuta 

9. Sulaiman calls the Pala king¬ 
dom by the name of. 

(a) Al-Juzr 

(b) Ruhma 
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(c) Gaur 

(d) Al-Hind 

10. Who revived the Xalanda 
University? 

(a) Bhoja 

(b) Xagabhatta II 

(c) Dharmapala 

(d) Devapala 

11. How many villages were set 
apart for the maintenance of the 
Xalanda University? 

(a) 100 (b) 200 

(c) 500 (d) 1000 

12. Who founded the Vikramasila 
University? 

(a) Devapala (b) Madanpala 
(c) Yashpala (d) Dharmapala 

13. Santarakshita and Dipankara in¬ 
troduced a new form of Bud¬ 
dhism in 

(a) China (b) Burma 
(c) Central Asia (d) Tibet 

14. Atisa was anotha**name of 

(a) Dipankara 

(b) Santarakshita 

(c) Kumarjiva 

(d) Taranatha 

15. Which South East Asian dy¬ 

nasty sought permission to 
build a monastery at Xalanda? 

(a) Sri Vijaya (b) Kambuj 

(c)Funan (d) Sailendra 

16. Gurjara denoted_part of 

Rajasthan 

(a) South-eastern 

(b) South-western 

(c) Northern 

(d) north-eastern 

17. I he Rashtrakuta rulers to check 
early Pratihara thrust towards 
upper Ganga Valley and Mai wa 
were* 

(a) Dhruva. Gopal III 


(b) Gopal III, Indra III 

(c) Indra III. Amoghavarsha 

(d) Krishna I. Govinda II 

18. Who was the real founder of 
the Pratihara empire? 

(a) Bhoja 

(b) Xagabhatta II 

(c) Nagabhatta I 

(d) Vatsaraja 

19. Bhoja suffered defeat at the 
hands of 

(a) Dhruva 

(b) Dharmapala 

(c) Devapala 

(d) Gopal III 

20. According to the Arab mer¬ 
chants. which of the Indian 
kingdoms had the best cavalry 
in India ? 

(a) Palas 

(b) Chalukyas 

(c) Pratiharas 

(d) Rashtrakutas 

21 . Bhoja was a devotee of 

(a) Shiva 

(b) Vishnu 

(c) Shakti 

(d) Buddha 

22. Who adopted the titles 
Adivaraha and Mihir 7 

(a) Bhoja 

(b) Nagabfnrtta II 

(c) Madanpala 

(d) Mahipala 

23. The Pratihara ruler to have 
conquered Magadha and north 
Bengal was 

(a) Mahipala 

(b) Mahendrapala I 

(c) Bhoja 

(d) Madanpala 
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24. Which of the Pratihara rulers 1 
fought a war with Kashmir ? 

(a) Mahendrapala I 

ib) Bhoja 
(c) Mahipala 
id) Madanpala 

25. Who among the following 
attests to the power of the 
Pratiharas ? 

(a)Sulaiman (b) Al-Junaid 

(c)Al-Masudi (d) A1 Beruni 

26. Al-Masudi called the Pratihara 
kingdom as 

(a) Ruhma (b) Baura 

(c) Gurjara (d) Al-Ju/r 

27. Rajshekhar, the Sanskrit poet 
lived at the court of 

(a) Mahendrapala I 

(b) Bhoja 

(c) Mahipala 

(d) Nagabhatta II 

28. The Rashtrakuta ruler who 
sounded death knell to the 
Pratihara kingdom was 

(a) Indra III 

(b) Krishna III 

(c) Amoghvarsha 

(d) Govinda IV 

29. Who founded the Rashtrakuta 
kingdom ? 

(a) Dantidurga 

(b) Dhruv 

(c) Krishna I 

(d) Govinda I 

30. Dantidurga fixed_as 

capital of the Rashtrakuta 
kingdom 

(a) Madurai 

(b) Vengi 

(c) Manyakhet 

(d) Kanchi 


31. Which of the Rashtrakuta rul¬ 
ers ’’terrified the Kerala. Pandya 
and Chola Kings and caused 
the Pal lavas to whither”? 

(at Dantidurga 

(b) Govinda III 

(c) Krishna III 

(d) Dhruv 

32. Govinda III captured the king 

of_and brought him over 

as prisoner at Halapur? 

(a) Tibet (b) Nepal 

(c) Maidive (d) Sri Lanka 

33. Who wrote the first Kannada 
book on poetics? 

(a) Krishna III 

(b) Indra III 

(c) Amoghavarsha 

(d) Govinda 

34. The capital city of Manyakhet 
was built by 

(a) Amoghavarsha 

(b) Indra III 

(c) Krishna III 

(d) Govinda IV 

35. The Pratihara king Mahipala 
was defeated and Kanauj 
sacked by 

(a) Indra IV 

(b) Indra III 

(c) Krishna III 

(d) Amoghavarsha 

36. According to al-Masudi, the 

Rashtrakuta king _ was 

the greatest king of India 

(a) Krishna III 

(b) Vallabharaja 

(c) Indra III 

(d) Amoghavarsha 

37. Who annexed northern Chola 
empire to the Rashtrakuta king¬ 
dom? 
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{aV Krishna III 

(b) India III 

(c) Amoghavarsha 
id) Govinda III 

38. Who was the Chola ruler de¬ 
feated by Krishna III. 

(a) Rajaraja 

(b) Rajendra 

(c) Kulottunga 

(d) Parantaka I 

39. Which of the religions was not 
patronised by the Rashtrakutas? 

(a) Buddhism 

(b) Jainism 

(c) Shaivism 

(d) Vaishnavism 

40. Who built the famous rock cut 
temple of Shiva at Ellora? 

(a) Dhruva 

(b) Krishna I 

(c) Govinda II 

(d) Dantidurga 

41. Ladies did not veil their faces 

in the_empire, according 

to the Arab writers: 

(a) Chola (b) Chalukya 

(c) Rashtrakuta (d) Pala 

42 . Which of the law commenta¬ 
tors believed that it was right 
to oppose an unjust king? 

(a) Parasara 

(b) Yajnavalkya 

(c) Medhatithi 

(d) Narada 

43. Chandrobalabbe who adminis¬ 
tered the Raichur doab, was the 
daughter of 

(a) Govinda II 

(b) Dhruv 

(c) Krishna 1 

(d) Amoghavarsha I ^ 

" J. - 


44. Who maintained the largest 
number of elephants ? 

(a) Chalukyas 

(b) Palas 

(c) Pratiharas 

(d) Rashtrakutas 

45. Which dynasty had the best 
casalry in India? 

(a) Rashtrakutas 

(b) Pratiharas 

(c) Palas 

(d) Chalukyas 

46. Which of the following did not 
have a navy? 

(a) Pratiharas 

(b) Cholas 

(c) Palas 

(d) Rashtrakutas 

47. In the Pala and Pratihara king¬ 

doms, provinces were known as 

(a) Mandala (b) Rashtra 

(c)Visaya (d) Bhukt 

48. Provinces were known as- 

in the Rashtrakuta kingdo n 
(a) Mandala (b) Bhukti 

(c) Rashtra (d) Visaya 

49. Which was the unit below he 

visaya in the Pala and Pratih tra 
kingdoms? 

(a) Pattala 

(b) Vithi 

(c) Pattala-mandala 

(d) Bhukti 

50. Village committees were chir- 
acteristic of the 

(a) Palas 

(b) Pratiharas 

(c) Chalukyas 

(d) Rashtrakuta 

51. Who were the nad-gavundas or 
desagramuktas in the Deccan 7 
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i) Revenue officers 
Hereditary intermediaries 
ic) Hereditary revenue officers 
(d) Administrators 

52. Which according to 
Medhatithi did not form source 
of king's authority? 

(a) Dharmashastra 

(b) Vedas 

(c) Arthashastra 

(d) Upanishads 

53. Which was the early seat of 
power of the Pratiharas before 
Kanauj became the imperial 
capital? 

(a) Bhilmal (bV %ain 
(c) Banaras (d) t fiura 

54. Who remarked that the king¬ 
dom of ‘al-Jurz is rich in cam¬ 
els and horses’? 

(a) Masudi (b) Sulaiman 
(c)I**muta (d) Al-Biruni 

55. Aftewppng crushed by Dhruv, 
the Pratihara, power revived 
under 

(a) Vattsraja 

(b) Nagabhatta I 

(c) Nagabhatta II 

(d) Bhoja 

56. When Nagabhatta II attacked 
Kanauj Dharmapala sought 
help from? 

(a) Dhruv 

(b) Krishna I 

(c) Dantidurga 

(d) Govinda III 

57. _inscription provides 

valuable information on 
Dharmapala's reign 

(a) Banaras 

(b) Kanauj 

(c) Nalanda 
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(d) Khalimpur 

58. Who consectrated himself as 
master of northern India? 

(a) Devapala 

(b) Mahipala 

(c) Dharmapala 

(d) Mahendrapala 

59. During whose rule, the Pala 
empire extended from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas? 

(a) Devapala 

(b) Dharmapala 

(c) Mahipala 

(d) Yashpala 

60. The literary style ‘gaudiriti’ 
flourished during the rule of the 

(a) Pratiharas 

(b) Senas 

(c) Palas 

(d) Rashtrakutas 

61. Which of the dynasties is men¬ 
tioned as ‘malik al-muluk’ 
(king of kings) by the Arab 
travellers? 

(a) Palas 

(b) Rashtrakutas 

(c) Pratiharas 

(d) Chauhans 

62* The tremendous wealth of the 
Rashtrakutas is ascribed to their 

(a) Proximity to forests 

(b) Lucrative trade 

(c) Conquest 

fd) Geographical location 

63. Who succeeded Dantidurga 

(a) Krishna I 

(b) Dhruv 

(c) Amoghavarsha 

(d) Govinda I 

64. Prayag, Banaras and Gaya were 

visited by_, the 

Rashtrakuta ruler. 












(a) Krishna I 

(b) Dhruv 

(c) Govinda III 

(d) Govinda II 

65. Who wrote Kavirajamarga? 

(a) Amoghavarsha 

(b) Govinda III 

(c) Indra III 

(d) Krishna III 

66. Which Rashtrakuta ruler ended 
his life by taking jalsamadhi? 

(a) Krishna II 

(b) Amoghavarsha 

(c) Krishna III 

(d) Indra III 

67. Krishna III, to commemorate his 
victory over Parantaka I, planted 
a pillar of victory at 

(a) Tanjore 

(b) Rameshwaram 

(c) Vengi 


(d) Kanchi 

68. The hallmark of the polity of 
Palas, Pratiharas and 
Rashtrakutas was 

(a) increase in number of 
Intermediaries 

(b) Increase in number of 
samantas 

(c) Increase in centralisation 

(d) Increase in landgrants 

69. The head of the province was 

(a) Visayapati 

(Id) Mandalesvara 

(c) Uparika 

(d) Bhogapati 

70. Amoghavarsha took jalsamadhi 

in the _river. 

(a) Krishna 

(b) Tungabhadra 

(c) Kaveri 

(d) Mahanadi 
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THE WORLD OF 
ISLAM 



Jn the seventh century A.D.. a new 
A religion was horn in Arabia. In an 
amazingly 1 time, it carved out 
an empire extending from North 
Africa and the Iberian Peninsula to 
Iran and India. 

• Arab merchants, for instance, 
frequented ports among the 
western coast in the first 
millennium CE, while Central 
Asian peoples settled in the north¬ 
western parts of the subcontinent 
during the same perod. From the 
seventh century, with the advent 

of Islam, these regions became part 
of what is often termed the Islamic 
world. 

• Much of the Arabian peninsula is 
arid, inhospitable, and largely 
inaccessible. 

• The region’s most striking features 
were the hardy bedouin pastoralists 
with their portable tents, and the 
sedentarised nomad* * of the oases. 
The bedouin were constantly on 
the move in search of pasture, 
constantly struggling for survival, 
and therefore constantly at war. 

• Mecca was a leading caravan-city, 
dominated by the tribe of Quraysh. 
It was also the home of the Ka’aba, 
the most important religious centre 
of the Arabs. 

• Muhammad was born in Mecca in 
A.D. 570, in the Banu Hashim clan 
of the Quraysh. An orphan, he was 
raised by his relatives. 

• At the age of twenty-five, on the 
recommendation of his uncle, he 
entered the service of Khadija, a 
rich widow whom he later married. 
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Entrusted with the supervision of her merchandise, he travelled to Syria. 
There he encountered communities of Jews and Christians and acquired 
some knowledge of their faith. 

• Around the age of forty. Muhammad grew increasingly contemplative. 
He was also disturbed by the idolatrous practices of the Meccans. He 
began to seclude himself in a cave at Hira, where he spent much time in 
reflection. 

• During one of these retreats, he believed that an Angel appeared to him in 
a dream and gave him w'hat later became known as the First Revelation. 
After some time, the Angel again addressed Muhammad, who was now' 
convinced that he w'as the chosen Messenger of God. 

• The Revelations received by Muhammad were subsequently compiled 
in a book called the Quran, which along with the Hadith (Sayings of the 
Prophet) is venerated as the supreme source of authoiity in Islam. 

• Muhammad’s first followers included Khadija, his cousin Ali, and Abu 
Bakr. But as Muhammad became more vocal against the prevailing 
religious practices in Mecca, resistance to him grew among the Quraysh. 

• The fledgling community got a reprieve when some residents of Medina 
(280 miles north of Mecca) accepted Muhammad’s teachings. 
Muhammad's followers now began to migrate secretly to Medina and 
soon only Muhammad, Abu Bakr, Ali and their families were left behind 
in Mecca. 

• Informed about Quraysh plans to slay him, Muhammad left for Mount 
Saur near Mecca, from where he reached Medina in A.D. 622. 
Muhammad’s migration is known as the iujra and the Muslim calendar 
commences from this year. 

• Hostilities w ith the Quray sh resumed in the second year of the hijra when 
a pitched battle was fought at Badr. Muhammad's three hundred-strong 
group routed a force three times its size. 

• The Battle of Badr is regarded as the most momentous in Islamic history. 
The victory at Badr was followed by attacks on the Jews and later the 
Christians, who w'ere charged with falsifying their scriptures to conceal 
prophesies about Muhammad’s advent. 

• Tensions w'ith the Quraysh continued and in A.D. 627, the Meccans 
prepared to lay siege on Medina. Muhammad won by the simple expedient 
of having a ditch dug around the city. 

• In A.D. 630, Muhammad made a tiiumphai entry :r*o Mecca. He 
circumambulated Ka'aba seven times and ordered tho removal o f ^60 
idols installed there. The people of Mecca submitted to Muhammad. 

• The polity that Muhammad created was based on the twin concepts of 
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umnuih (the Muslim community of believers) and Jihad. It had a religious 
foundation and all its members had to be Muslims. 

• The Prophet’s subsequent treaties with the Jews and Christians became 
the basis of the dhimmi system, and reflected the eternal frontier between 
believers and non-believers. 

• Islam incorporated the most revered symbols of the Arabs. Friday was 
substituted for Sabbath, azaan (call to prayer) for trumpets and gongs, 
Ramzan designated the holy month, and the qibla (direction to be faced 
during prayer) changed from Jerusalem to Mecca. The ancient practice of 
pilgrimage to Ka’aba was incorporated in the Islamic ritual. 

• Islam was the first attempt in Arab history at a social formation based on 
religious rather than blood ties. 

• The famous five pillars of Islam reinforced the new sense of community. 
They included acknowledgement of Muhammad as the final Messenger 
of Allah and acceptance of the Quran as the ultimate and unalterable 
word of God; namaz five times a day with the face turned towards Ka’aba; 
zakat or charity for the benefit of the Muslim community; fasting during 
the month of Ramzan, and Haj or pilgrimage to Mecca. 

• After the death of Muhammad in A.D. 632, the leadership of the Muslim 
community devolved, in succession, on the four Patriarchal Caliphs (A.D. 
633-61), all close companions of the Prophet. 

• The first major schism within Islam developed in this period over the . 
question of the rightful claimant to the leadership of the community. The 
Prophet’s son-in-law, Ali, was regarded by some as the lawful immediate 
successor, but could prevail only after Abu Bakr, Umar and Uthman. 

• Ali was subsequently murdered, and his family members and followers 
perished in the battle of Karbala. Ali’s followers are called Shi, is, while 
Muslims who accept the correctness of the order of succession and 
constitute the majority, are known as Sunnis. 

• The Arabs dominated the Umayyad Caliphate (A.D. 661-750) that 
succeeded the Patriarchal Caliphs. It was followed by the Abbasid 
Caliphate (750-1258), under which a new class of specially trained white 
slaves, the Mamluks (mostly Central Asians Turks), came to dominate 
the polity. 

7* During the time of the later Abbasids, the Caliphs began to loose political 
control and independent Muslim rulers (sultans) emerged in several 
i ‘rivals. The Caliph sanctioned their rule and himself became the titular 
head of the Islamic realm. 

• Between A.D. 633-637 rh* 3 Arabs had conquered Syria and Iraq, and 
between A.D. 639-642, Egypt had also succumbed. Even the mighty 
Persian Empire fell quickly after the famous battle of Qadisiya in A.D. 
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fo7. The Central Asian regions, inhabited by such reputed warriors as the 
Turks, Turkomans, Uzbeks and Mongols, were also quickly subdued. 

• The battle of Qadisiya brought the Arab armies to the frontiers of al-Hind. 
The conquest of India, however, proved to be no walkover for the invaders. 
They were checkmated in Sind. Kabul and Zabul, three tiny Hindu 
kingdoms on the north-western frontier of India, for almost four centuries. 

• The invasions, which culminated in the establishment of the Delhi 
Sultanate in A.D. 1206, fall broadly into four phases, with the first two 
overlapping to some extent. 

• The first phase covers the Arab attacks on the western coast of India from 
A.D. 636-712, while the second includes the Arab and Turkish offensives 
against the Hindu kingdoms of modern Afghanistan between A D 643- 
870. 

• The third stage, incorporating the Turkish attempts to conquer the Punjab, 
ends with the death of Mahmud Ghazni, while Muhammad Ghuri's 
conquests between A.D. 1175-1206 bring to a close the fourth phase. 

• The intense Arab engagement on the west coast began with the 
unsuccessful attempt to conquer Thana near Bombay in A.D. 636, during 
the Caliphate of Umar. Subsequent expeditions against Broach, the Gulf 
of Debal (Sind), and Baluchistan (Makran, Sind), also ended in failure, 
though the Arabs continued their attacks by land and sea. 

• It was only in A.D. 712, after over seven decades of dogged resistance, 
that the Arabs under Muhammad bin Qasim finally succeeded in 
establishing their rule in Sind. 

• In 711 an Arab general named Muhammad Qasim conquered Sind, which 
became part of the Calinh’s domain. Later (c. thirteenth century) the 
Turks and Afghans established the Delhi Sultanate. This was follvved by 
the formation of Sultanates in the Deccan and other parts of the 
subcontinent; Islam was an acknowledged religion of rulers in several 
areas. 

• Multan s famous image of the Sun God was broken in the late tenth 
century, when the Ismail is occupied Multan. 

• Sind’s collapse after a valourous struggle has been attributed to several 
internal causes, particularly domestic strife and meagre resources. The 
Arab forces were vastly superior to those of King Dahir, in numbers and 
equipment. Even so heavily outnumbered, it was the information supplied 
by a traitor that finally tilted the scales against Sind. 

• After Dahir’s death, his widow, and later also his son, continued the 
resistance. 

• Around the time that the attacks on Sind commenced, a second Frontier 
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opened in Kabul (Kapisha) and Zabul (Jabala), then ruled by theTurkshahi 
and later the Hindushahi dynasties. 

The presence of Buddhism in Bamiyan, Kabul and Zabul along the main 
trade routes is verified by Chinese pilgrims nil the seventh century. There 
is also evidence of Devi cults and the worship of the Saivite god, Zun. 

The Chadmama says that the King of Kashmir had established suzerainty 
over Zabul. 

The Kabul valley and the North-West Frontier Province were ruled till the 
ninth century A.D. by a family described by Al-Berum as descendan 
Kanishka and known as the Turkshahis. They were dethroned by the 
Hindushahi dynasty founded by Lalliya Shahi. 

Yaqub ibn Layth, founder of the Saffarid dynasty, finally prevailed by 
restorinii to deception. But Saffarid control over the region remained 
imperfect till the end of the ninth century, and their governor in Ghazni 
was expelled by two Indian princes in A.D. 899-900. 

> After Yaqub’s seizure of Kabul, the Hindushahis shifted the capital to 
Udabhandapura, a small village on the right bank ot the Sindhu. 
(According to Al-Beruni, Lalliya was succeeded by Samand, Kamala, 
Bhim, Jaipal and other descendants). 

» Alptigin, a Turkish adventurer who established himself at Ghazni, 
HL fc third phase of the conflict in A.D. 963 with hts raids on the 

Indian frontiers. 

» A successor, Pirai, attacked the tetritory of the Hindushahi kins of Punjab, 
a policy continued by Subuktigin who became ruler of Ghazni in A.D. 

997. 

• The Hindushahi ruler Jaipal led a counterattack on Ghazni, but retreated 
on account of a storm. Jaipal then formed a confederacy wtth the^Gurjara 
Pratihara King of Kanuaj and his vassals, the Chahamanas and Chande .. 
He was defeated by Subuktigin, who became master of the region upto 

the Sindhu. . 

• Subuktigin’s son, Mahmud of Ghazni, finally brought Punjab under 

control. 

• Thus, from the first Arab foray into Sind to the Turkish conquest of Lahore 
it took the invaders nearly four hundred years to establish a foothold 
the subcontinent. 

• The final phase commenced with Muhammad Ghori’s Indian ventures 
and climaxed in the founding of the Delhi Sultanate in A.D. l-l 6. 

• Mahmud Ghazni invaded India seventeen times. Asa reward foirhis:sernces 
to Islam he received the title Yamin al-Dawla (Right Hand of the State) 
from the Abbasid Caliph. His dynasty thus also came to be known as the 

Yaminis. 
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near Peshawar. Many Rajput rulers!-w ^ ,0 ° 8 ; 09at ^aihind 
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Mathura and Kanauj. Everywhere he Nagarkot ’ ^anesar. 

and collected untoldWealth * 32 tCmp,es ’ pi,la ^ ed cit >es, 

• The attack against Nagarkot in A D mne u u 
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broken and the remainder tr> h» , ' e i ordered the upper part to be 
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Commenting on the devastation wrought - 
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those parts of the -* «£* Banatas. and other places 

our hand cannot yet reach, to K - ^ Masu(J , aunche d a fresh 

In 1030-31. Mahmud’s ne P heW ’ ' ;, hkh hoW ever. failed. In 1033, he 
initiative with an attach -*-**£, De v ottered stiff resistance, 
reached Bahraich, where * e P ^ his followers. 

Salar Mahmud fell fighting confined to Gha/.m 

After Mahmud-s death, the *-£ by , heir vassal, the 

and Punjab. His «*«*«£J the mountainous region east of Herat 

Ghurids, who came from Ghur, Multan, then ruled . 

Muhammad Ghori’s first invasion was dnee« ^ ^ subjugation 

. Muhammad-sinvasionofGn^ral Mount Aha. 

, he hands of the Chalnhyan fore ^ ^h Sind and 

• Muhammad was badly r ed w - lt h his life. 

ruler of Delhi, and bare y l P to avenge his defeat. In 110-, 

. Back home, he made «*££"£ 553. in which he got*e 
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though Ajmer was left « 
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possession of Prithviraj. while later, Ajmer 
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a strong Chauhan kingdom. Jaich andra, the Gahadavala 

# ; n H94 Muhammad Gho ri marched againsi _ 
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king of Kanauj. Jaichandra’s vigorous defence perplexed the invading 
army, till an arrow hit him, leading to his death. 

• Immediately after the victory at Chandawar. Muhammad Ghori looted 
the Gahadavala treasury, occupied the holy city of Banaras and desecrated 
its temples. Subsequently, he won the fortress of Thangir from the 
Chandellas and accepted tribute from the ruler of Gwalior. 

• Qutbuddin Aibak. his premier slave, was responsible for a string of Ghurid 
conquests. Apart from thwarting an attempt at Chauhan revival by 
Prithviraj’s brother, Hariraj. Aibak occupied Delhi and defeated the 
Chalukyas at Mount Abu. thus avenging Muhammad Ghori\s humiliation 
two decades earlier. 

• Aibak also took advantage of the declining power of the Gahadavalas to 
occupy Meerut, Aligarh, Badaun, and Kanauj. Gwalior surrendered to 
him and he took possession of Kalinjar, the Chandella capital after fierce 
resistance by the chief minister of the kingdom. 

• Meanwhile, another slave, Bakhtiyar, Khilji began raiding the province 
of Bihar. In one such expedition he reached as far as Uddandapur Vihara, 
a university town inhabited by Buddhist monks. 

• Encouraged, he planned the conquest of Bengal, then ruled by the aged 
Lakshmanasena. Disguised as a horse dealer, he burst upon the 
unsuspecting ruler at Nadia. Bakhtiyar Khilji established himself at 
Lakhnauti while Lakshmanasena continued to rule in eastern Bengal. 

e Muhammad Ghori died in 1206 without a male heir and his relatives and 
slaves fought over his vast territories. His senior slave, Tajuddin Yalduz, 
occupied Ghazni w'hile Aiabk took charge of the Indian possessions. 

• Some modern historians attribute the Turkish success to the internal 
weaknesses of Hindu society. They depict the caste system as having 
played a cruci,! role in this regard. It is said to have restricted participation 
in warfare to the '"shatriyas, and thereby militarily enfeebled the Hindus 
and inhibited unity ^mong them. 

^The system of varnas 

• This is Al-Biruni\s account of the system of varnas: 

• The highest caste are the Brahmam, of whom the books of the Hindu> 
tell us that they were created from i/e head of Brahman. And as the 
Brahman is only another name for the foice called nature, and the head 
is the highest part of the... body, the Brahanvn are the choice part of the 
w'hole genus. Therefore the Hindus consider tiVm as the very best of 
mankind. 

• The next caste are the Kshatriya, w'ho were created, as ti. w say, from the 
shoulders and hands of Brahaman. Their degree is not much below that 
of the Brahmana. 
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• After them follow the Vaishya, who were created from the thigh of Brahman. 

G The Shudra, who were created from his feet... 

• Between the latter two classes there is no very great distance. Much, 
however, as these classes differ from each other, they lie together in the 
same towns and villages, mixed together in the same houses and lodgings 

• The argument fails to note that recruitment to Hindu armies was never the 
preserve of Kshatriyas. Peasants routinely served as soldiers, especial In 
during non-harvest seasons, a practice which continued till the colonial 
period when the British for the first time disarmed the Hindu peasantry. 

• The Kshatriya varna moreover had always been an open-ended category: 
any enterprising leader who acquired political power could claim 
Kshatriya rank. Throughout Indian history, several powerful agricultural 
and tribal groups took this route to Kshatriya status. 

• Two other points are in order. First, there is no evidence of large-scale 
conversions to Islam in the twelfth century. Secondly, there is nothing to 
show that Islam mitigated social discrimination against the erstwhile low 
caste Hindus converts. Certainly they did not regard the converts as social 
equals. 

• The Arab conquerors of early Islam were also not known for enforcing 
equality in the areas they subjugated in Asia and Africa. In fact, they had 
developed a highly refined system of racial discrimination, as is evident 
in the slave trade. 

• Initially, including both White and Black slaves, it was subsequently 
confined mainly to Blacks. Moreover, White Slaves, designated Mamluks, 
were entrusted with high office. They could become governors, generals, 
and even sovereigns. Black slaves, however, were used mostly for hard 
labour. 

• Modern research has explained the Turkish success to some possible 
advantage in military technology. Ghur was rich in metal deposits and 
famous for its manufacture of weapons. 

• Contemporary chroniclers refer to the Turkish armies’ use of the crossbow 
( nawak) and its ability to pierce armour. The effective use of cavalry, 
coupled with swift, surprise attacks, seems to have contributed to the 
Turkish victories. 

• Superior military tactics could also have played a role in the Turkish 
triumph. The Indian princes, on the other hand, were still w'edded to age- 
old techniques of pitched warfare and the formation of the four-fold army, 
and w ; ere no match for the ferocity and determination of the invaders. 

• The Ghurids also enhanced their strength by recruiting warriors from 
Khurasan, Ghuzz and Khalaj, all of w'hom participated in significant 
numbers in the battle of Tarain. 
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OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. Who were the rulers of 
Transoxiana, Khurasan and 
parts of Iran during the end of 
the 9th century? 

(a) Samanids (b) Abbusids 

(c) Mongols (d) Turks 

2. The word 4 ghazi‘ means? 

(a) Saint 

(b) Missionary fighter 

(c) Warrior 

(d) Administrator 

3. Mahmud ascended the throne 
in 998-1030 at 

(a)Ghur (b) Kabul 

(c)Samarqand (d) Ghazni 

4. Who was the court poet of 
Mahmud Ghazni? 

(a)Al-Biruni (b) Firdausi 
(c)Al-Masudi (d) Sulaiman 

5. How many raids did Mahmud 
make into India? 

(a) 10 (b) 15 

(c) 17 (d) 20 

6. Against whom were the initial 
campaigns of Mahmud di¬ 
rected? 

(a) Pratiharas 

(b) Solankis 

(c) Parmaras 

(d) Hindushahis 

7. The capital of the Hindushahis 
was at 

(a)Ahilwara (b) Mandu 
(c)Waihind (d) Ajmer 

8. Whom did Mahmud defeat in 
the battle of Waihind in 1008- 
09? 

(a) Anandapala 

(b) Jayapala 


(c) Somapala 

(d) Anangapala 

9. Which title was adopted by 
Mahmud of Ghazni? 

(a) Ghazi 

(b) But Sikan 

(c) Jahansoz 

(d) Zilleillahi 

10. In which year did Mahmud 
invade Somnath? 

(a) 1015 (b) 1018 

(c) 1020 (d) 1025 

11. Which was the last campaign 
of Mahmud in India? 

(a) Multan (b) Kanauj 

(c) Nagarkot (d) Somnath 

12. Who was the patron of 
Vastupala, the builder of the 
Jain temple at Mt. Abu? 

(a) Bhima (b) Mularaja 

(c)Jayasimha (d) Prithviraj 

13. Sultan Alauddin, ‘Jahan-soz’ 

belonged to the_dynasty. 

(a) Samanid 

(b) Khwarizmi 

(c) Ghurid (d) Seljuk 

14. What was the bone of conten¬ 

tion between the Khwarizmis 
and the Ghorids? 

(a)Qandahar (b) Khorasan 

(c) Kabul 

(d) Samarqand 

15. What does ‘Jahan-soz’ mean? 

(a) World unifier 

(b) World conqueror 

(c) World-renowned 

(d) World burner 

16. The expansion of the 

Chauhans towards_ 
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brought them into conflict with 
the Ghaznavid rulers of the 
area. 

(a) Punjab (b) Sind 

(c) Multan (d) Gujarat 

17. Against whom did Alha and 
Udal, Saviours of Mahoba. die? 

(a) Bhima II 

(b) Muhammad Ghori 

(c) Prithviraj Chauhan 

(d) Jaichandra 

18. Who was the ruler of Gujarat 
who defeated Muhammad 
Ghori in 1178? 

(a) Bhima I 

(b) Bhima II 

(c) Mularaja 

(d) Kama 

19. Who was the Chauhan ruler 
whom Bhima II defeated? 

(a) Prithviraja II 

(b) Visaladeva 

(c) Prithviraj III 

(d) Ajayraja 

20. The conflict between 
Prithviraja and Muizuddin 
Ghori started with rival claims 
for 

(a) Mahoba 

(b) Patan 

(c) Tabarhinda 

(d) Dhillika 

21. When did the first battle of 
Tarai take place? 

(a) 1190 (b) 1191 

(c) 1192 (d) 1 193 

22. Who was the general of 
Prithviraja who led the victori¬ 
ous campaign of 1191? 

(a) Tilak (b) Udal 

(c) Jayapala (d) Skanda 
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23. Where was Prithviraja caputred 
after the Second Battle of 
Tarai? 

(a) Hansi (b) Samana 

(c) Saraswati (d) Bhatinda 

24. Where did Prithviraja move to 
and find a new kingdom after 
the second battle of Tarai? 

(a) Ranthambhor(b) Chittor 
(c) Jalor (d) Bundi 

25. When did the battle of 
Chandawar take place? 

(a) 1193 (b) 1194 

(c) 1 195 (d) 1196 

26. When did Muizuddin die? 

(a) 1206 (b) 1204 

(c) 1202 (d) 1200 

27. Who conquered Kalinjar, 
Mahoba and Khajuraho from 
the Chandellas? 

(a) Qutbuddin Aibak 

(b) Qubacha 
to Yalduz 

(d) Bakhtiyar Khilji 

28. Who attacked and destroyed 
the famous Buddhist monaster¬ 
ies of Nalanda and 
Vikramashila? 

(a) Qutbuddin Aibak 

(b) Yalduz 

(c) Bakhtiyar Khilji 

(d) Qubacha 

29. Wheie did Lakshamanasena 
escape to after Bakhtiyar 
Khilji’s attack? 

(a) Nadia 

(b) Sonargaon 

(c) Radha 

(d) Gaur 

30. Where did Bakhtiyar Khilji fix 
his capital? 

(a) Lakhnauti 

(b) Sonargaon 







(c) Xadia 

(d) Radha 

31. Who were the rulers of Assam 
who defeated Bakhtiyar 
Khilji? 

(a) Magh (b) Ahoms 

(c) Senas (d) Kamatas 

32. In 1203, Muizuddin suffered 

defeat at the hands of the 

(a) Rajputs 

(b) Senas 

(c) Khwarizmis 

(d) Ghaznavides 

33. Against whom was the last 
campaign of Muizuddin di¬ 
rected? 

(a) Chauhans 

(b) Solankis 

(c) Senas 

(d) Khokhars 

34. When was Prophet Muham¬ 
mad born? 

(a) 570 A.D. (b) 565 A.D. 
(c) 560 A.D. (d) 575 A.D. 

35. The widow whom Prophet 
Mohammad married was: 

(a) Raziya (b) Shaira 

(c)Afsana (d) Khadija 

36. The battU in which 

Muhammad first wielded the 
sword to assert his prophet- 
hood was the battle of 

(a) Mecca (b) Badr 

(c) Medina (d) Uhud 

37. The followers of _ are 

called Shiis 

(a) Abu Bakr (b) Uthman 

(c)Aii (d) Umar 

38. Ali was murdered in the battle 
of 

(a) Uhud (b) Badr 


(c) Karbala (d) Qura\sh 

39. Which was the battle, which 

brought the Arab armies to the 
frontiers of al-Hind? 
(a)Qadisiya (b) Karbala 
(c) Uhud (d) Badr 

40. Where did the Arabs first es¬ 
tablish their rule in India? 

(a)Thana (b) Sind 
(c) Multan (d) Punjab 

41. When did the Arab conquest 
of Sind take place? 

(a) 710 A.D. (b) 711 A.D. 
(c) 712 A.D. (d) 715 A.D. 

42. Who was the ruler of Sind w hen 

the Arab conquest took place? 
(a)Chach (b) Jayapala 

(c) Anandapala (d) Dahir 

43. Who was the founder of the 
Ghaznavid dynasty? 

(a) Subuktgin 

( b) Alaptgin 

(c) Mahmud of Ghazni 

(d) Alauddin 

44. Who among the following was 
given the title of ‘Yamin al- 
Dawla’? 

(a) Subuktgin 

(b) Alaptgin 

(c) Mahmud of Ghazni 

(d) Muhammad Ghori 

45. About whom did Al-Beruni re¬ 
mark : “The_dynasty is 

now extinct”? 

(a) Turkshahis 
Cb) Shahi 

(c) Chahamanas 

(d) Hindusahiyas 
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46. Which of Mahmud of Ghazni's 
conquests have been termed 
as his first great triumph 
against idolatry? 

(a) Multan {b) Peshawar 

(c) Nagarkot (d) Somnath 

47. Mahmud’s second great tri¬ 
umph against idolatry was 
against: 

(a) Multan (b) Thanesar 

(c) Somnath (d) Kanauj 

48. From where was a life size 
bronze of Chakrasvamin sent 
to Ghazni? 

(a) Thanesar (b) Somnath 

(c) Nagarkot (d) Peshawar 

49. Which city has been described 
by Utbi as full of extraordinary 
buildings? 

(a) Thanesar (b) Mathura 

(c) Somnath (d) Nagarkot 

50. Who was Mahmud of Ghazni’s 
court historian? 

(a) Firdausi (b) Al-Beruni 
(c) Utbi (d) Minhaj Siraj 

51. Which city suffered Mahmud’s 
onslaguht after Nagarkot, 
Thanesar and Mathura? 

(a) Kanauj 

(b) Somnath 

(c) Ujjain 

(d) Anhilwara 

52. Victory against _ el¬ 

evated Mahmud to the status 
of a hero 

(a) Mathura (b) Thanesar 

(c) Nagarkot (d) Somnath 

53. Whom did Mahmud confront 
in his last visit to India? 

(a) Rajputs 

(b) Hindusahiyas 
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(c) Jats 

(d) Khokhars 

54. Who commented : Hindus “be¬ 
came like atoms of dust scat¬ 
tered m a\] directum^ 

(a) Al-Beruni (b) Firdausi 

(c) Al-Mansur (d) Utbi 

55. Against whom was Muhammad 

Ghori’s first invasion directed ’ 
(a) Punjab (b) Sind 

(c) Gujarat (d) Multan 

56. Who were installed in Delhi 
tributaries of the Ghorids, after 
the fall of Prithviraj? 

(a) Chandellas 

(b) Tomars 

(c) Chauhans 

(d) Gahadavalas 

57. Who was Prithviraj’s brother 
who made an attempt at revival 
of Chauhan glory? 

(a) Skanda (b) Bhima 
(c) Visaladeva (d) Hariraj 

58. Bakhtiyar Khilji attacked 

Lakshamanasena disguised as 
a_dealer. 

(a) Cloth (b) Horse 

(c)Corn (d) Ornament 

59. Who occupied Ghazni aftei 
Muhammad Ghori's death? 

(a) Qubacha 

(b) Bakhtiyar Khilji 

(c) Yalduz 

(d) Qutbuddin Aibak 

60. During the period 800-1200 
A.D., trade and commerce in 
northern India was 
characterised by 

(a; Prosperity 

(b) Stability 

(c) Rapid increase in volume 

(d) Decline 








61. Decline in trade and commerce 
was due to collapse of contacts 
with 

(a) Western Roman empire 

(b) China 

(c) Central Asia 

(d) South east Asia 

62. During 800-1200 A.D., which 
region of India had prosperous 
trade with south east Asia and 
China? 

(a) Northern (b) Eastern 

(c) Western (d) Southern 

63. From when did trade and com¬ 
merce begin to revive in north¬ 
ern India? 

(a) 10th century 

(b) 11 th century 

(c) 12th century 

(d) 9th century 

64. Who benefitted most from this 
revival of trade? 

(a) Saurashtra, Rajasthan 

(b) Mahva, Rajasthan 

(c) Malwa, Gujarat 

(d) Bengal, Gujarat 

65. Trade guilds languished dur¬ 
ing this period due to 

(a) Village economy 

(b) Caste rigidity 

(c) Frequent wars 

(d) Decline of internal trade 

66. Brisk trade between south In¬ 
dia started from the_cen¬ 

tury A.D. 

(a) 6th (b) 7th 

(c) 8th (d) 9th 

67. Brihatkatha kosha, a book 
which mentioned peculiar fea¬ 
tures of languages dresses etc. 
was written by 


(a) RajaNhekhar (b) Dhoyi 
(c) Medhatithi (d) Harisena 

68. Manigram and Nanadesi were 

(a) Coast societies 

(b) Caste groups 

(c) Trade corporation 

(d) Guilds 

69. Which was the chief Indian port 
for sailing to Java, Sumatra 
etc.? 

(a) Tamralipti 

(b) Broach 

(c) Sopara 

(d) Kalyan 

70. With the decline of the Roman 

empire, _ became main 

focus of trade in the Indian 
ocean 

(a) Indonesia (b) Malaysia 
(c) China (d) Burma 

71. Which was the main seaport for 
foreign trade in Chin i during 
this period? 

(a) Sanghai (b) N inking 

(c) Canton (d) Minhow 

72. Wherein China did Biahmins 
reside in three Brahma la tem¬ 
ples? 

(a) Canton (b) Beijing 

(c) Nanking (d) Saighai 

73. Where were ships constructed 
in India during this perod? 

(a) Malwa, Gujarat 

(b) Orissa, Bengal 

(c) Gujarat, Bengal 

(d) Gujarat 

74. What did ‘bhoga’ mean? 

(a) Religious endowments 

(b) Secular endowments 

(c) Land grants 
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fd) Revenue assignments 

75. The common feature of a 

_society is that the 

dominant position in society 
is held by those who draw 
sustenance from land without 
working on it. 

(a) Agriculture 

(b) Slave 

(c) Feudal 

(d) Stagnant 

76. The area where decline did not 
take place during the period 
was 

(a) Inland trade 

(b) Foreign trade 

(c) Handicrafts 

(d) Coin minting 

77. When was the Rajatarangini 
written? 

(a) 10th century 

(b) 11 th century 

(c) 12th century 

(d) 13th century 

78. What was the rate of revenue 
demand from the peasants? 

(a) 1/2 (b) 1/3 

(c) 1/4 (d) 1/6 

79. Which of the law givers held 
that eating a Shudra’s food, as¬ 
sociation with a Shudra, sitting 
on the same seat with a Shudra 
and taking lessons from a 
Shudra are acts which drag 
down even the noblest person? 

(a) Narada 

(b) Katyayana 

(c) Gautam 

(d) Parasara 

80. Smriti writers of the period re¬ 
garded handicrafts as _ 

occupations 

(a) High 
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(b) Very sacred 

(c) Low 

(d) Progressive 

81. Which of the following do not 

belong to k agnikula’ Rajputs? 

(a) Pratihara (b) Chauhan 

(c)Chandella (d) Parmara 

82. Which Purana authorise the 

husband to beat his erring wife? 
(a) Skanda (b) Vayu 

(c) Matsya (d) Bhagvata 

83. The prescribed marriageable 

age for girls during this period 
was_years. 

(a) 6-8 (b) 8-10 

(c) 10-12 (d) 12-14 

84. Remarriage of women was not 
allowed, when the husband had 
(a) Died 

- (b) Married another women 

(c) Become impotent 

(d) Become recluse 

85. Which of the writers describe 
the burning of queens on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands? 

(a) Sulaiman 

(b) Al-Masudi 

(c) Ibn Battuta 

(d) Al-Beruni 

86. Which work mentions that 
Harsha introduced into Kash¬ 
mir a general dress befitting a 
King? 

(a) Kadambri 

(b) Priyadarsika 

(c) Rajatarangini 

(d) Rajacharita 

87. The foreign writer who says 
that in Gujarat both men and 
women have double earrings 
and wear close fitting clothes 
and hoods on their heads as 









well as red coloured shoes on 
their sect is 

(a) Marco Polo 

(b) Chau Ju Kua 

(c) Al-Biruni 

(d) Sulaiman 

88. Who was the traveller who says 
that in Malabar, men and 
women wore a loin cloth, the 
king being no exception? 

(a) Chau Ju Kua 

(b) Al-Masudi 

(c) Sulaiman 

(d) Marco Polo 

89. A profession unknown in 
Malabar, according to Marco 
Polo was 

(a) Carpenter 

(b) Tailor 

(c) Rope maker 

(d) Revenue collector 

90. Who says, ‘What this king 
wears between gold and gems 
and pearls is worth more than 
a city’s ransom? 

(a) Marco Polo 

(b) Ibn Battuta 

(c) Al-Masudi 

(d) Chau Ju Kua 

91. Arab writers compliment the 
Indians about the absence of 
use of 

(a) Gambling 

(b) Intoxicants 

(c) Prostitution 

(d) Animal sacrifice 

92. Which was the branch of study 
that slowed down during this 
period? 

(a) Mathematics 

(b) Science 

(c) Sanskrit Literature 

(d) Medicine 


93. Who wrote Lilawati. a book on 
Mathematics? 

(a) Jayadeva 

(b) Dhoyi 

(c) Bhaskar II 

(d) Rajashekhar 

94. Which of the foreign writers 
comment on the insular attitude 
of the Brahmanas? 

(a) Al-Masudi 

(b) Sulaiman 

(c) Marco Polo 

(d) Al-Biruni 

95. Regarding whom did Al-Biruni 
remark:‘They are haughty, 
foolish, vain, self-conceited, 
stolid’? 

(a) Brahmins 

(b) Rajputs 

(c) Vaishyas 

(d) Kayasthas 

96. The Nathpanthi sect was 
founded by 

(a) Lakkulisa 

(b) Gorakhnath 

(c) Basava 

(d) Ramanuja 

97. Who among the following pat¬ 
ronised Jainism? 

(a) Chalukyas of Gujarat 

(b) Yadavas 

(c) Cholas 

(d) Hoysalas 

98. Which period was the high 
watermark of Jainism in South 
India? 

(a) 7th-8th centuries 

(b) 8th-9th centuries 

(c) 9th- 10th centuries 

(d) 11th-12th centuries 

99. Which of the following did not 
form ‘four gifts’ of Jainism? 
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(a) Learning (b) Food 
(c) Medicine (d) Love 

100. The Xayanars and Alvars 
spoke and wrote in 

(a) Only Tamil 

(b) Tamil and Kannada 

(c) Kannada and Telugu 

(d) Tamil and Telugu " 

101. Who founded the Vir Shaiva 
or Lingayat movement? 

(a) Lakkulisa 

(b) Basava 

(c) Srichakra 

(d) Gorakhnath 

102. Which of the following is true 
about the Lingayats? 

(a) Supported the caste system 

(b) Allowed widow remarriage 

(c) Supported child marriage 

(d) Worshipped Basava 


103. Where was Sankaracharya 
born? 

(a) Kerala 

(b) Tamilnadu 

(c) Karnataka 

(d) Andhra 

104. Sankara’s philosophy is 
called 

(a) Visista-advaita 

(b) Dvait-advait 

(c) Advaitavad 

(d) Srivaishnava 

105. Sankara, upheld the_as the 

fountain head of true knowl¬ 
edge 

(a) Upanishad 

(b) Puranas 

(c) Vedas 

(d) Dharmashastras 
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fCHAPTER 


THE INDIAN 
KINGDOMS 



T t would be an over-simplify.;, r. 
A to assume that the military debacle 
in north India immediately 
translated into Turkish 
ascendancy over Hindustan. 

• Large parts of north India and the 
entire south remained outside the 
Turkish grasp. Though some 
northern powers like the 
Chauhans. Gahadavalas, and 
Senas succumbed towards the end 
of the twelfth century, Gujarat. 
Malwa, and Jejakabhukti under 
the Chandellas held out for 
another hundred years. 

• The Turks were altogether 
unsuccessful in taking Orissa, 
while Assam could never be 
subdued by the invaders. 
Rajputana was an unfaltering 
arena of resistance throughout the 
Sultanate period. 

• South India remained free from 
invasions till almost the 
beginning of the fourteenth 
century. When north India was 
being devastated by the raids of 
Mahmud Ghazni, Rajaraja Chola 
was establishing a mighty empire 
that at his death embraced the 
whole of the south upto the 
Tungabhadra, the Maldives, a part 
of Sri Lanka, with Andhradesa as a 
feudatory ally. 

• Under Harsha in the seventh 
century A.D., the centre of political 
gravity in north India shifted from 
Magadh to Kanauj, which retained 
its strategic and symbolic 
significance till the advent of 
Muslim rule. 


A hundred years after Harsha’s 
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death, Kanauj became the capital of the great Yashovarman, whose realm 
was eventually weakened by the illustrious king Lalitaditya of Kashmii. 

• Subsequently, a century-long tripartite struggle between the Gurjara 
Pratiharas, the Palas and the Rashtrakutas for mastery over Kanauj was 
settled in favour of the Gurjaia Pratiharas. The greatest scion of the dynasty 
was Bhoja, also known as Mihir Bhoja to differentiate him from the 
Paramara ruler of the same name. ' 

• The last king of that dynasty to preside over Kanauj was Rajyapala. He 

was killed by the Chandella king Vidyadhara for failing to resist Mahmud 
Ghazni’s invasion of the city and thus deviating from the path of his 
ancestors. > 

• Rajyapala’s successors, however, continued to rule from Bari, situated 
roughly thirty miles east of Kanauj. 

• In the latter half of the eleventh century, the Gahadavalas came to power 
in Kanauj. 

• Some scholars are of the view that the Gahadavalas were a branch of the 
Rashtrakutas or Rathors. The founder of the dynasty, Chandradeva, is 
described in his inscriptions as the protector of the holy sites of Kusika 
(Kanauj), Kashi, Uttara Koshala (Ayodhya) and Indrasthana (Delhi). Kahsi 
was the second capital of the Gahadavalas. 

• Govindachandra was the next important ruler of this line. He expanded 
"the kingdopi at the expense of the declining Palas of Bengal. 

• One of the most important books on law, the Kritya-Kalpataruv/as written 
in Govindachandra’s reign. He appears to have been on intimate terms 
with the Cholas, as an incomplete inscription engraved in stone has been 
discovered in the Chola capital recording the genealogy of the Gahadavala 
Kings. 

• The last king of this house, Jaichandra, lost his life combating Muhammad 
Ghori. 

• But the Turks do not appear to have kept the conquered territory for long, 
as Jaichandra’s son, Harishchandra, is known to have been in possession 
of the Kanauj. Jaunpur and Mirzapur districts in 1197. The accounts of 
Muslim historians support the view that Kanauj was not won till the reign 
of Iltutmish (1210-1236), who also had to re-conquer Varanasi. 

• The Chandellas were included among the thirty-six Rajput clans and 
claimed descent from the sage Chandratreya. 

• Starting out as feudatories of the Gurjara Pratiharas, they became an 
independent power under Yasovarman. 

• His son, Dhanga, further extended the kingdom at the cost of the Pratiharas 
and also attacked Pala territories in the east. Dhanga aided the Shahi 
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ruler. Jaipal. against Subuktigin. He lived for more than a hundred years 
and ended his life in Allahabad whije meditating upon Shiva. 

• His son. Ganda, helped Jaipal's son, Anandpal. against Mahmud Ghazni. 

• Ganda’s son. Vidyadhara. was the greatest of the Chandella Kings. He 
killed the last Pratihara ruler of Kanauj for surrendering to Mahmud Ghazni 

without a fight. Muslim chronicles describe Vidyadhara as the most 
powerful ruler of India. 


• In the reign of Paramardi (1165-1203), the Chandella kingdom suffered a 
defeat at the hands of the Chauhan ruler, Prithviraj III, who raided the 
capital city of Mahoba. 


• More serious was the attack of Qutbuddin Aibak on Kalinjar. After some 
resistance, Paramardi agreed to pay tribute. His minister, Ajayadeva 
diapproved of the agreement, killed Paramardi, and renewed the fight 
against Aibak. But he himself was forced to surrender after a valiant 
struggle, due to shortage of water in the fort. 






The Turks, however, do not appear to have succeeded in keeping Kalinjar 
for long. Sometime before 1205, Paramardi’s son inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Muslim forces and recovered Kalinjar. 

The Chandellas were greai builders. They are best remembered for the 
magnificent temples they raised at their capital, Kharjuravahaka 
(Khajuraho), in Madhya Pradesh. 


According to available evidence, the Paramaras were originally vassals 
of the Pratiharas and the Rashtrakutas and emerged as an independent 
power in the second half of the tenth century. Starting from Ujjain they 
later shifted their capital to Dhar. 

• The first notable Paramara ruler was Vakpati Munja, who ruled towards 
his age ° f thC tCnth CCntUry 3nd ‘ S ha ' led 3S ° ne ° f thC greatCSt generals of 


He was a generous patron of art and literature, and a number of poets like 
Dhananjaya. Halayudha, Dhanika and Padmagupta graced his court He 
also excavated a number of tanks and built several splendid temples. 
Bhoja, who ascended the throne around the beginning of the eleventh 
century, was the most eminent ruler of the dynasty. He was a rare 
combination of a military and literary genius. Paramara power reached its 
zenith during his long reign of more than fifty years. 

In 1008, he sent an army to assist Anandpal against Mahmud Ghazni. 
Subsequently, around 1019, he provided shelter to Anandpal’s son 
Irilochanpal, when the latter was under pressure from Mahmud. 

in 1043, he joined a confederacy of native chiefs that conquered Hansi. 
Thanesar, Nagarkot and other areas from the Turks and even besieged the 
fort of Lahore. 
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• Bhoja was a reputed scholar who authored almost two dozen works on 
subjects as \aried as medicine, astronomy, religion and architecture. 

• He established a Sanskrit college within the precincts of the Saraswati 
temple and invited men of letters like Dhanapala and Uvrata to his court 

• He founded the city of Bhojapur near Bhopal and built a number ot 
temples in honour of Shiva. 

• The Chauhans were an old and distinguished ruling house who made 
their political debut as vassals of the Gurjara Pratiharas and ruled over 
parts of Gujarat and Rajasthan in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

• There were several branches of the Chauhan family, the most well-known 
being the Chauhans of Sakambhari, after their capital (modern Sambhar) 
in the Ajmer district of Rajasthan. 

• Prominent kings of this dynasty include Ajayaraja, who recaptured Nagor 
from the Yam inis and prevented a further Ghaznavid advance. 

• In the early twelfth century, he founded the city of Ajayameru (Ajmer), 
better situated for defence purposes than Sambhar, the old capital. 

• Some of his coins carry the name of his queen, Somaladevi. 

• His son, Arnoraja, also scored a decisive victory over the Yaminis, who 
had advanced upto Ajmer. 

• He was married to the daughter of the Chalukya ruler, Jayasimha Siddharaja 
of Gujarat, and the great Prithviraj III was his grandson. 

• It was Arnoraja’s son, Vigraharaja IV Visaladeva, whose known dates 
range from 1153-1163, who transformed the Chauhan kingdom into an 
empire. 

• He conquered Delhi and Hansi, besides attacking Chalukyar territories in 
Rajasthan. He is described as having freed Aryavarta from the invaders. 

• Besides being an able warrior, Vigraharaja IV Visaladeva was a man of 
letters and a patron of literature. Fragments of his drama, the Harakeli , 
have been found engraved on a stone in Ajmer. 

• The historical drama, Lalita-Vigrcihcircija , written by his court poet, 
Somadeva, has been similarly discovered. 

• Vigraharaja IV Visaladeva was a great builder and founded many 
townships. The mosque, Adhai din Ka jhompra at Ajmer, was originally a 
college constructed by him. 

• Prithviraj III was the last ruler of this house. He has been immortalised by 
the poet Chandbardai in the epic Prithviraja Rasa , though another 
biographical work, Prithviraja-vijaya, is regarded as a more authentic 
account ot his reign. 

• His greatest challenge came from Muhammad Ghori. The dynasty went 
into decline after his defeat at the second battle of Tarain and his execution 
shortly thereafter when he was barely thirty years of age. 

• Branches of the Chauhans also ruled at Ranthambhor, Nadol, and Jalor. 
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Ajmer and Jalor were captured by Alauddin Khilji in the early fourteenth 
century. 

• The Kalachuris (also known as Katasuris. Haihayas and Chedis) whoJI 
legendary early history is mentioned in the Epics and the Pur an as were 
an ancient ruling house. 

• In historical times, there are references to Kalachuri kings from the mid¬ 

sixth century A.D. Their earliest seat of power was Mahismati on the 
Narmada. • 

• An early Kalachuri king, Kokalla, is credited with having defeated the 
Turushkas who seem to have been Turkish troops of the ruler of Sind. He 
was married to a Chandella princess. 

• The famous poet Rajasekhara lived in the Kalachuri court. 

• The Kalachuris again acquired power and prestige under Gangeyadeva, 
who ascended the throne in 1015 in the region around Jabalpur in Madhya 
Pradesh. Besides incursions against Orissa, Anga and Banaras, there are 
also references to his attack on Kira (Kangra valley) which was then part 
of the Ghaznavid province of Punjab. 

• He was succeeded by his son, Kama, the greatest ruler of this dynasty and 
one of the most renowned generals of his age. 

• His inscriptions attest to the fact that Banaras and Allahabad constituted 
parts of his kingdom and that he was also in occupation of West Bengal 
for a while. In addition, he led successful expeditions against Kalinga 
and Conjeevaram. 

• A branch of the Kalachuris established a kingdom in Bilaspur district of 
Madhya Pradesh in the early eleventh century. 

• The Chalukyas or Solankis ruled over Gujarat for almost three and a half 
centuries (950-1300). 

• During the reign of Bhima I (1022-1064), Mahmud Ghazni invaded 
Gujarat and ravaged the temple of Somnath. 

• Bhima was succeeded by his son, Kama, whose principal achievement 
was the annexation of Lata (South Gujarat). 

• Jayasimha Siddharaja, who ascended the throne in 1092-93, consolidated 
and considerably expanded the kingdom of Gujarat. He subdued the 
Chauhans of Sakambhari but gave his daughter to its defeated ruler, 
Arnoraja. 

• Thereafter, Siddharaja turned against the Paramaras of Malwa. By 1137, 
he had conquered enough of that kingdom to assume the title of 
Avantinath (Lord of Malwa). 

• Jayasimha Siddharaja was a devotee of Shiva and built the Rudra- 
Mahakala temple at Siddhapura. 
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• He was a patron of the famous Jain scholar. Hemachandra. He also set up 
institutions for the study of Jyotisha , Nyaya , and the Puranas. 

• Siddharaja had no son, and was succeeded by Kumarapala, renowned as 
the last great royal proponent of Jainism. The invasion of Muhammad 
Ghori took place in the reign of his minor grandson. The regent queen 
herself led the defending army and inflicted a defeat on the Turkish forces 
near Mount Abu. 

• The Vaghela chiefs established an independent principality between the 
Sabarmati and Narmada in the mid-thirteenth century. 

• Kama II, who faced Alauddin Khilji’s armies, was the last Hindu king of 
Gujarat. 

• In Kashmir, the Karkota dynasty, which boasted of rulers like Lalitaditya 
Muktapida and Jayapida Vinyaditya, was supplanted by the Utpalas in 
the mid-ninth century. 

• The founder of the dynasty, Avantivarman, was a man of sagacity w'ho 
restored peace and order in the region and commissioned an engineering 
operation for the drainage and irrigation of the valley. 

• The project was executed by Surya, after whom the town of Suryapura is 
named. 

• Avantivarman also founded the town of Avantipur and built a number of 
imposing temples. 

• In the mid-tenth century the famous queen Didda (grand-daughter of the 
Shahi king Bhim) emerged as a powerful figure. 

• Her tumultuous reign, wrecked by incessant rebellions and revolts against 
her prime minister Tunga, eventually made way for the Loar dynasty. 

• The dynasty finally came to an end in 1172. It was followed by almost 
two centuries of anarchy, and finally, in 1339, Shah Mir deposed Queen 
Kota, widow of the last Hindu ruler, Udayana Deva. 



OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. Who was the last Paramara 
ruler to ruler over Kanauj? 

(a) Harsha Siyak 

(b) Rajyapala 

(c) Munja 

(d) Govindraja 


(b) Govindachandra 

(c) Chandradeva 

(d) Vijaychandra 


2. Who was the founder of the 
Gahadavala dynasty? 

(a) Jaichandra 


3. Ujjain and_were the two 

capitals of the Gahadavalas 

(a) Mathura 

(b) Ayodhya 

(c) Indraprastha 

(d) Kasi 
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4. During whose reign was. the 
Kritya-Kalpataru, a book on 
law written? 

(a) Govindachandra 

(b) Jaichandra 

(c) Vijaychandra 

(d) Chandradeva 

5. The Gahadavala ruler to die in 
the battle of Chandawar was 

(a) Vijaychandra 

(b) Jaichandra 

<c) Harishchandra 
(d) Chandradeva 

6. Which of the Rajput clans 
claimed descent from the sage 
Chandratreya? 

(a) Pratiharas 

(b) Rathors 

(c) Chandellas 

(d) Chauhans 

7. The Chandellas became inde¬ 
pendent from the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas under 

(a) Dhanga (b) Nannuka 

(c) Yasovarman (d) Ganda 

8. Who was the Chandella ruler 
who aided the Shahi ruler, 
Jaipal against Subuktgin? 

(a) Dhanga 

(b) Ganda 

(c) Vidyadhara 

(d) Paramardi 

9. The Chandella ruler who ended 
his life in Allahabad while 
meditating upon Shiva was 

(a) Yasovarman (b) Ganda 
(c) Vidyadhara (d) Dhanga 

10. The Chandella ruler to help 
Anandpal against Mahmud 
Ghazni was 

(a) Ganda 

(b) Vidyadhara 


(c) Paramardi 

(d) Ajaydeva 

11. The greatest ruler of the 
Chandella dynasty was 

(a) Pararamardi 

(b) Vidyadhara 

(c) Ajaydeva 

(d) Ganda 

12. Whom did Vidyadhara kill, for 
surrendering to Mahmud of 
Ghazni without a fight? 

(a) Pratihara ruler 

(b) Paramara ruler 

(c) Solanki ruler 

(d) Chauhan ruler 

13 . Who was the Chauhan ruler 
who defeated Parmardi and 
raided Mahoba? 

(a) Prithviraj I 

(b) Pritiviraj II 

(c) Prithviraj III 

(d) Prithviraj IV 

14 . Who was the Chandella ruler 
who agreed to pay tribute to 
Aibak and was killed by his 
own ministers, Ajaydeva? 

(a) Vidyadhara 

(b) Parmardi 

(c) Ganda 

(d) Dhanga 

15 . Sher Shah Suri lost his life in 

an expedition against the _ 

of Kalinjar 

(a) Chandellas 

(b) Chauhans 

(c) Rathors 

(d) Gahadavalas 

16 . Who built the Kandariya 
Mahadeva temple (1025-35 
A.D.) at Khajuraho? 

(a) Chandellas 

(b) Gahadavalas 
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(e) Chauhans 
(d) Pratiharas 

17. The initial capital of the 
Paramaras was at: 

(a)Mandu (b) Ujjain 

(c)Kanauj (d) Dhilika 

18. With the gradual expansion of 
the Paramaras, their capital was 
shifted to 

(a)Mandu (b) Ujjain 

(c)Dhar (d) Dhilika 

19. Which of the Paramara rulers 
was the patron of poets like 
Dhananjaya, Halayuddha, 
Dhanika and Padmagupta; and 
excavated a number of tanks? 

(a) Vakpati Munja 

(b) Bhoja 

(c) Harsha Siyaka 

(d) Govinda 

20. The Paramara ruler who as¬ 

sisted Anandpal and later gave 
shelter to his son Trilochanpal 
against Mahmud Ghazni, was 

(a) Munja (b) Govinda 

(c) Harsha (d) Bhoja 

21. Who was the Rajput ruler who 
was author of books on medi¬ 
cine astronomy, religion and 
architectures; established a 
Sanskrit college, patronised 
scholars like Dhanapala and 
Uvrata? 

(a) Jaichandra 

(b) Bhoja Paramara 

(c) Mihir Bhoja 

(d) Prithviraj Chauhan 

22. Bhoja Paramara was a_by 

faith. 

(a) Buddhist 

(b) Jain 

(c) Shaiva 

(d) Vaishnava 
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23. Who was the Delhi Sultan to 
defeat the last Paramara ruler? 

(a) Iltutmish 

(b) Alauddin Khilji 

(c) Muhammad Tughlaq 

(d) Firuz Tughlaq 

24. The Chauhans of Sakambari 
had their capital at 

(a) Ajmer (b) Dhilika 

(c) Jaipur (d) Dhar 

25. Who built the city of Ajaymeru 
(Ajmer) which replaced 
Sambhar as the Chauhan capi¬ 
tal? 

(a) Arnoraja 

(b) Vighraraja 

(c) Prithviraj III 

(d) Ajayraja 

26. Some of the coins of Ajayraja 
bear names of his queen. Who 
was the queen? 

(a) Kamaladevi 

(b) Somaladevi 

(c) Durgadevi 

(d) Rupaldevi 

27. With whom did Arnoraja have 
matrimonial relations? 

(a) Jayasimha Siddharaja 

(b) Paramardi 

(c) Bhoja 

(d) Chandradeva 

28. Who was the Chauhan ruler 
said to have freed Aryavarta 
from invaders and conquered 
Delhi and Hansi? 

(a) Prithviraj II 

(b) Vigraharaja IV Visaladeva 

(c) Arnoraja 

(d) Prithviraj III 

29. Himself a composer of the 
drama, ‘Harakeli 1 ; Visaladeva 
patronised Somadeva, his court 
poet. Name Somadeva’s drama. 










(a) Lalitvigraharaja 

(b) Karpuramanjari 

(c) Gathasaptsati 

(d) Pavandutam 

30. The Adhai din Ka Jhopra at 
Ajmer was built hv 

(a) Visaladeva Vigraharaja IV 

(b) Prithviraj III 

(c) Amoraja 

(d) Prithviraja II 

31. Branches of Chauhans did not 
rule at 

(a) Jalore (b) Dhar 

(c) Ajmer (d) Ranthambhor 

32. Which of the following dynas¬ 
ties was also known as 
Katasuris, Haihayas and 
Chedis? 

(a) Chauhans 

(b) Chandellas 

(c) Pratiharas 

(d) Kalachuris 

33. What was the earliest seat of 
power of the Kalachuris? 

(a) Ajmer 

(b) Mahismati 

(c) Anhilwara 

(d) Bairat 

34. Who was the Kalachuri king to 
have defeated the Turushkas? 

(a) Mokala 

(b) Karma 

(c) Kokalla 

(d) Chandradeva 

35. The famous poet Rajashekhar 
was patronised by the 

(a) Pai armaras 

(b) Kalachuris 

(c) Chandellas 

(d) Pratiharas 

36. The Kalachuri ruler during 
whose rule Banaras and 


Allahabad formed part of ihe 
Kalachuri kingdom was 

(a) Kama 

(b) Kokalla 

(c) Gangeyadeva 

(d) Pratiharas 

37. Who was the Chalukya king of 
Gujarat when Mahmud Ghazni 
invaded Gujarat? 

(a) Bhima I 

(b) Bhima II 

(c) Jayasimha Siddharaja 

(d) Kumarapala 

38. The Chalukya (Solanki) ruler 
to have annexed Lata (Gujarat) 
was 

(a) Bhima I 

(b) Kama 

(c) Kumarapala 

(d) Jayasimha 

39. The Chalukya ruler to have 
assumed the title of Avantinath 
was 

(a) Bhima II 

(b) Jayasimha Siddharaja 

(c) Kumarapala 

(d) Kama 

40. The Rudra Mahakala temple at 
Siddhapura was built by 

(a) Jayasimha(b) Kama 
(c) Bhima I (d) Kumarapala 

41. Who was the Chalukyan ruler 
to patronise the Jain scholar 
Hemachandra and set up insti¬ 
tutions for the study of Jyotisha, 
Nyaya and the Puranas? 

(a) Bhima II 

(b) Kumarapala 

(c) Jayasimha 

(d) Kama 

42. Kumarapala, the Chalukyan 
ruler of Gujarat is renowned as 
the last great royal proponent 
of 
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(a) Buddhism(b) Jainism 
(c) Shaivism (d) Vaishnavism 

43. Who was the last Hindu king 
of Gujarat? 

(a) Kama I 

(b) Kama II 

(c) Kumarapala 

(d) Jayasimha 

44. Kashmiri rulers like Lalitaditya 
Muktapida and Jayapida 
Vinyaditya belonged to the 
_ dynasty. 

(a) Lohara (b) Shahi 

(c)Utpala (d) Karkota 

45. Avantivarman, who supplanted 

the Karkota dynasty belonged 
to the _dynasty. 

(a) Shahi (b) Lohara 

(c) Utpala (d) Mu- 

46. The person who undertook the 
work of drainage and irrigation 
of the Kashmir valley during 
Avantivarman’s rule was 

(a) Surya 

(b) Chandra 

(c) Vastupala 

(d) Jayank 


47. Who acted as kingmakers dur¬ 
ing the successors of 
Avantivarman? 

(a) Bhatts 

(b) Tantrins 

(c) Mirs 

(d) Damodaras 

48. Diddas, the famous queen of 

Kashmir in the mid 10th cen¬ 
tury came from_dynasty 

(a) Shahi (b) Lohara 

(c) Utpala (d) Karkota 

49. Who was Didda's prime minis¬ 
ter against whom ic\olts took 
place? 

(a) Shriya Bhatta 

(b) Tunga 

(c) Tilak 

(d) Skanda 

50. Shah Mir came to power in 

1339 by deposing queen_ 

of Lohara dynasty 
(a)Didda (b) Kanaka 

(c) Kota (d) Janaki 
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I CHAPTER | 

NORTH¬ 
EASTERN AND 
EASTERN 

STATES 


he rulers rtf Assam worsted the 
marching Khilji armies, as Orissa 
repulsed several invasions. 

Bengal witnessed a cultural 
renaissance under the Palas and 
Senas, before finally succumbing 
to the Turkish forces. 

After the death of Bhaskara- 
varman, Kamarupa was occupied 
by Salastambha. In the early ninth 
century a new dynasty came to 
power under Pralambha. The 
region appears to have been 
conquered by the Pala King 
Devapala around this time, but 
soon regained its autonomy. 

The Pralambha dynasty remained 
in power till about A.D. 1000. 

The king of Pragjotish (Kamarupa) 
in the first part of the eleventh 
century was Brahmapal, who is 
said to have ruled from his capital 
Durjaya, which has been identified 
with Gauhati by scholars. 

In the mid-thirteenth century, the 
Ahoms, a branch of the Shah tribe 
settled in eastern Assam, 
established a kingdom and gave 
the name Assam to the region. 
After a string of eminent rulers like 
Dharmapala, Devapala, and 
Narayanapala, the Pala empire fell 
into decline. 

In east Bengal, the Varmans, 
professing links with the Yadavas 
of antiquity, came to power in the 
second quarter of the eleventh 
century. They were replaced by the 
Senas. 

► The Senas described themselves as 
Kamata-Kshatriyas, Brahma- 
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Kshatriyas and Kshatriyas and claimed descent from the kines of 
Dakshinapatha. 

• Vijayasena. who came to power in 1095 and ruled for almost sixty years, 
was among the eminent kings of the Sena dynasty. 

• The Deopara Prasasti inscription provides us with details of his reign. He 
built the Pradyumnesvara Shiva Temple in Rajshahi district. 

• He was succeeded by the famous Ballalasena (1158-1179). Ballalasena 
was a man of learning, had studied the Puranas and Smritis. and was an 
author of repute. He composed a work on Smriti and another on astronomy, 
which was completed by his son. 

• The introduction of the social system known as Kulinism is traditionally 
attributed to him, though this is not corroborated by contemporary 
evidence. 

• His son, Lakshmanasena, was the last Hindu ruler of Bengal. He attained 
notable victories against the Gahadavalas and also controlled a large part 
of Bihar where an era known after him as Lakshmana Samvat was current. 

• He was forced to leave his capital, Nadia (renamed Lakhnauti) after its 
take over by Bakhtiyar Khilji. 

• Lakshmanasena was a gifted writer and poet, and his reign was a period of 
cultural magnificence. Literary celebrities like Jayadeva. composer of 
the Gita Govinda , Halayudha and Sridharadasa adorned his court. 

• In the mid-seventh century Orissa was ruled by Sainyabhita 
Madhavavarman (also called Srinivasa), a powerful king of the 
Shailodbhava dynasty who performed the asvamedha sacrifice. 

• Though the family went into decline after him, Shailodbhava rule 
continued till the mid-eighth century. 

• Several dynasties ruled Orissa in the ensuing two centuries, among them 
the Karas and several branches of the Bhanjas. 

• The names of at least five female rulers of the Kara dynasty have come 
down to us. 

• Among the Bhanjas, the most important families were the Khijinga and 
the Khinjali. 

• Of the dynasties that subsequently ruled over parts of Orissa were the 
Kesaris of Bhuvaneshwar and the Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara. The 
tormer were followers of Shiva and built magnificent temples at 
Bhuvaneshwar, including the famous Lingaraja temple. 

• The Eastern Gangas who had established themselves in Kalinga, were 
originally a branch of the Gangas of Mysore. They had their main capital 
at Kalinganagara (Ganjam district), with a subsidiary one at Dantapura 
(Palur). 

• Their charters begin w ith homage to Gokarnesvara Shiva on Mahendra 
mountain. 

• In the eleventh century, another Ganga family came into prominence in 
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the region. It was called the Later Eastern Gangas to differentiate it from 
the earlier rulers of the same name. 

The dynasty reached its apogee under Anantavarman Chodaganaaa so- 
called because his mother was the daughter of Rajendra Chola. 
Anantavarman succeeded his father in A.D. 1078. and he is said to have 
built the famous temple of Jagannath at Puri. 

By uniting Utkal and Kalinga. he is credited with laying the foundation 
of modem Orissa. 

Anantavarman Chodaganga's records describe his kingdom as stretchinu 
from Ganga to Godavari,” a feat revived by the Gajapati Kings. 

Another distinguished ruler of the dynasty was Narasimha I (1238-1264) 
the builder of the Sun temple at Konark. 

In the mid-fifteenth century, a new royal family, the Suryavamsas. came 
to power in Kalinga. 



OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. Who became the ruler of 
Kamarupa after Bhaskar 
Varman’s death? 

(a) Salasthamba 

(b) Harshavardhan 

(c) Yasodharman 

(d) Aparajita 

2. When Devapala, the Pala king 
attacked Kamarupa, it was ruled 
by 

(a) Salasthamba 

(b) Brahmapala 

(c) Pralambha 

(d) Vijayadena 

3. Whom did the Senas replace in 
eastern Bengal in the 11th cen¬ 
tury? 

(a) Vardhans (b) Palas 

(c) Kaivartas (d) Varman 

4. Which of the dynasties claimed 
itself as Brahma-Kshatriyas and 
claimed descent from the kings 
of Dakshinapatha? 

(a) Vardhanas (b) Palas 

(c) Varmans (d) Senas 

5. The Deopara prasasti reflects 


upon the reign of_Sena. 

(a) Hemanta 

(b) Vijaya 

(c) Ballala 

(d) Lakshmana 

6. Who built the Pradyumn !svara 
Shiva Temple in Benga ? 

(a) Lakshmana Sena 

(b) Ballalasena 

(c) Hemanta Sena 

(d) Vijaysena 

7. The Sena king to have intro¬ 
duced ‘Kulinism’ and studied 
Puranas and Smritis was 

(a) Lakshmana Sena 

(b) Ballalasena 

( c) Hemanta Sena 

(d) Vijaysena 

8. Lakshmana Samvat was current 
in parts of 

(a) UP. (b) Orissa 

(c) Bengal (d) Bihar 

9. Lakshmana Sena, when at¬ 
tacked by Bhaktiyar Khilji, left 
his capital: 

(a) Radha 
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(b) Gaur 

(c) Nadia 

(d) Sonargaon 

10. Who was the Sena ruler whose 

court was adorned by literary 
celebrities such as Jayadeva, 
Halayudha, Sridharadasa? 

(a)Lakshmana (b) Ballala 

(c)Hemanta (d) Vijaya 

11 . The Deva dynasty, who sup¬ 
planted the Senas from eastern 
Bengal, ruled from their capi¬ 
tal at 

(a) Nadia (b) Radha 

(c)Vanga (d) Gaur 

12 . The Orissan ruler in the mid 

seventh century, Sainyashita 
Madhava Varman who per¬ 
formed the asvamedha sacrifice 
belonged to the _ dy¬ 

nasty. 

(a) Kesari 

(b) Eastern Ganga 

(c) Later Eastern Ganga 

(d) Shailodhbhava 

13 . Which dynasty built the 
Lingaraja temple at 
Bhuvaneshwar? 

(a) Kesari 

(b) Eastern Ganga 

(c) Later Eastern Ganga 

(d) Shailodhbhava 

14 . Who among the following 
were a branch of the Gangas of 
Mysore? 

(a) Kesari 

(b) Eastern Ganga 


(d) Shailodhbhava 

15. Anantavarman Choda. whose 

mother was the daughter ot 
Rajendra Chola belonged to 
the _ dynasty 

(a) Eastern Ganga 

(b) Western Ganga 

(c) Later Eastern Ganga 

(d) Kesari 

16 . Anantavarman Choda built the 
_temple 

(a) Lingaraja 

(b) Mukteshvara 

(c) Parasuramesvara 

(d) Jagannatha 

17. Who is credited with uniting 
Utkal and Kalinga and describ¬ 
ing his kingdom as stretching 
from ‘Ganga to Godavari’? 

(a) Anantavarman Choda 

(b) Narasimha I 

(c) Narasimha II 

(d) Kapilendra 

18. Who revived the feat of stretch¬ 
ing their kingdom from ‘Ganga 
to Godavari’? 

(a) Suryavamsis 

(b) Ahoms 

(c) Gajapatis 

(d) Western Gangas 

19. The Later Eastern Ganga ruler 
who built the Sun temple at 
Konark and invaded Bengal 
was 

(a) Narasimha I 

(b) Narasimha III 

(c) Narasimha II 

(d) Narasimha IV 


(c) Later Eastern Ganga 
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[CHAPTER) 

THE DECCAN 
AND THE SOUTH 



JP he Rashtrakutas of the Deccan 
x made way for the Chalukyas. Also 
known as the Western Chalukyas. 
the new ruling house set up its 
capital at Kalyani (Karnataka). 

* The founder of the dynasty. Taila 
II (A.D. 973-997) made extensive 
conquests and defeated a number 
of neighbouring powers. 

But the most momentous 
development of his reign was the 
beginning of a prolonged contest 
with the Cholas, who. under 
Rajaraja the Great, had also 
embarked upon a similar 
expansionist drive. 

The most distinguished Chalukya 
ruler was Vikramaditya VI (A.D. 
1076-1126), who introduced the 
Chalukya-Vikram era in place of 
the Saka era. 

Vikramaditya Vi’s court was 
graced by scholars like Bilhana. 
composer of the 

Vikramanankadevacharita and 
Vijnaneshvara. author of the 
Mitakshcira , a commentary on the 
Yajnavalkya Sniriti. 

Vijnaneshvara wrote of the king, 
“Neither there was, nor is, nor will 
be on this earth a ruler like king 
Vikramarka of Kalayanapura and 
we have not heard nor seen anyone 
like him”. 

• By the mid-twelfth century the 
Chalukya kingdom had almost, 
ceased to exist, and its place was 
taken by the Kakatiyas of 
Warangal, the Hoysalas of 
Dwarasamudra. and the Yadavas of 
Devagiri. 
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The Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi served as protectorates of die CholasT, - 
long periods till finally with the accession of Koluttunga. engi 
united with the Chola empire. 

The Yedavas. who claimed to belong »the Yadu family of Lord Knahnm 

Chalukyas. . , ,, , 

They became prominent in the twelfth century under Bhi lama V. who 
established the Yadava kingdom and assumed imperial titles. 

He established his capital at Devagiri (later renamed Daultabad). hence 
his dynasty is known as the Yadavas of Devagiri. 

The Yadava kingdom reached its zenith under S.mhana (1-10-1-46). 
who made it the supreme power in the Deccan. 

The las. famous ruler of .his dy„as,y was Rama Chandra Deua, who was 
confronted with the invasions of Alauddm Khilji. 

Nalgonda district (Hyderabad). 

, He ^ed an efficien, administrative machinery and took steps .o improve 
. ™c.ion o, the * - Waranga, and shifted h,s 

. He was^ucceeded by his daughter Rudramadevi. who assumed the name 
rf Rudradev. Maharaja, and ruled fo, almost thirty-five years <1261- 

. Like 5 he, father, she was a patron of the Pasupata Saiva monasteries 
established by her father’s preceptor, Viveshvara Sambhu. 

• She was succeeded by her grandson, Pralap Rudra (1295-13 l,wowas 

2S Vi^whoLlinks with the ~ 

He probably began his career as a vassal of the Pa - 
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provoked the Rashtrakuta king. Krishna II. to battle with them. They 
were decisively defeated at Takkolam in A.D. 949. 

• The most glorious epoch in Chola history commenced with the accession 
of Rajaraja the Great (985-1014). which has been compared with that of 
Samudragupta in its political significance. 

• He subjugated the Cheras, took Madura and captured the Pandyan king, 
annexed the northern part of Sri Lanka, overran the Eastern Chalukya 
kingdom of Vengi. Kalinga, and also the Laccadives and the Maldives, 
the last being a testimony to the strength of the Chola navy. 

• He built the beautiful Brihadesvara temple at Thanjavur, also called the 
Rajarajehswara temple after him. Engraved on its walls are accounts of 
his varied accomplishments. 

• Himself a devotee of Shiva, Rajaraja also had temples built for Vishnu. 

• Besides, he assisted the king of Java in constructing and endowing a 
Buddhist vihara. 

• Rajaraja was succeeded by his son Rajendra I (1014-44), under whom 
Chola power reached its pinnacle. The Tiruvalangadu copper plate 
inscription and the Tirumalai rock inscription provide details of his 
conquests and his skills as a commander. 

• Soon after ascending the throne, he annexed the whole of Sri Lanka and 
reasserted Chola sovereignty over the Kerala and Pandyan country. 

• Rajendra I made a triumphant march towards the north as far as the Ganga 
and the kingdom of the Pala king. Mahipala. It was after this daring 
campaign that he assumed the title of Gangaikonda. 

• Rajendra I also utilised his powerful fleet to notch up victories across the 
Bay of Bengal. The king of Cambodia, threatened by the Shailendra 
kings of Malaya and Sumatra, had sought the help of Rajendra Chola. 

• Rajendra Chola is said to have conquered Sumatra and stimulated 
commerce between the Malaya Peninsula and South India. 

• Rajendra Chola was a generous benefactor of temples and colleges. He 
founded a new capital, Gangaikond-Cholapuram, which was adorned by 
a beautiful temple and palace. A huge artificial tank was excavated in the 
vicinity of this city. 

• One of his daughters was married to the Eastern Chalukya king, and her 
son, Kulottunga, became the first Chola-Chalukyan monarch. 

• Rajendra I was succeeded by his eldest son. Rajadhiraja (1044-54) and 
he, by his brother, Rajendra II. Both were capable generals. 

• The last important Chola ruler was Kulottunga I (1070-1122). He united 
the kingdoms of the Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi and the CTiolns 
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• His accession practically s> nchronised with the loss of Sri Lanka. He lost 
Vengi and faced a Hoysala invasion, which resulted in the loss of the 
Gangavadi province. 

• Kulottunga is credited with introducing a number of administrative reforms 
in the kingdom, the most imporant being the land surveys in the sixteenth 
and forty-eighth years of his reign. 

• By an interesting coincidence, the first survey took place in the same year 
as the Domesday survey in England. 

• Though a devout Saivite, Kulottunga made grants to the Buddhist shrines 
at Negapaftam. 

• The emperor was the pivot of the Chola administrative machinery, and 
the royal princes actively engaged in the civil and military duties. 

• The empire was divided into provinces ( mandalams ), which were further 
sub-divided into valanadus and nadus. 

• Land revenue constituted a major source of state income and was collected 
in both cash and kind by village assemblies. 

• The state share appears to have been pegged at one-third of the produce. 
Besides land tax, the state derived income from tolls on trade and 
professions. 

• Commanders were given the ranks of nayakci , senapati or 
mahadandanayaka. 

• The velaikkaras were the emperor’s personal bodyguards. 

• Costly Arabian horses were imported in large numbers, but most of them 
did not enjoy a full lifespan due to poor upkeep. 

• The Chola navy made notable gains during this period. The Cholas 
controlled the Coromandel and Malabar coasts, as well as the Bay of 
Bengal. 

•• The artificial lake dug by Rajendra I near his capital had embankments 
sixteen miles in length as well as stone sluices and channels. 

• They built great cities, like Tanjore, Gangaikonda-Cholapuram and 
Kanchi. 

• On the basis of inscriptional evidence, it is possible to form an idea of at 
least three types of assemblies that functioned at the local level, the nr, 
the sabha or mahasabha , and the nagaram. 

• The ur was the common form of assembly in villages where all classes of 
people held land and were members of the assembly. 

• The sabha was the assembly of Brahmins in Brahmadeya villages. 

• The nagaram w'as an assembly of merchants and was normally found in 
areas where traders and merchants were dominant. 
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• Two inscriptions belonging to the early tenth century (A.D. 919 and 
921). the L'ttaramerur inscriptions, are regarded as a watershed in the 
histoi> of Chola village assemblies. They lay down the procedure tor 
appointing committees ( variyam) of six to twelve members to oversee 
local administration. 

• The judicial committee, called the nyayattar. dealt with matters related 
to law. 

• The Sabha was vested with proprietary rights over common lands, helped 
in the reclamation of forest and wastelands, assisted royal officials in 
estimating the land revenue obligations of the village, collected revenue, 
and in case of default, was empowered to sell land^by auction. 

• The sabha also oversaw the maintenance of roads and irrigation works; 
its decisions were recorded by madhyasthas. 

• The Cholas were prolific builders of temples and the art style they evolved 
was adopted in other parts of South India as also in Sri Lanka. 

• The distinguishing feature of Chola temples was their gigantic towers or 
vimans. The viman of the Brihadesvara temple, for instance, is about 
fifty-seven metres high and is further crowned bv a sincle bloc of eranite 
more than seven metres in height. A hall, called mandap , with elaborately 
carved pillars and a flat roof, was generally located in front of the sanctum. 

• Some of the Chola temples also exhibited portrait images of the kines 
and their chief queens. 

• Chola sculpture was characterised by a harmonious blend of energy, grace 
and dignity, as is evident in the famous Nataraj or Dancing Shiva imaue 
at Chidambaram. 

• Chola bronzes are justly renowned as the epitome of Chola art. 

• The most famous Chola paintings are those adorning the pradakshina 
passage of the Brihadesvara temple. 

• The history of the Hoysalas properly begins with Nrpakama (1022-1047) 
who together with his son occupied the Hasan and Kadur districts and 
parts of Nagamangala taluk in Mysore. 

• Among the outstanding rulers of this dynasty were Vishnuvardhan Ballala 
II and Ballala III. 

• Ballala III had to face the armies of the Delhi Sultanate. Though defeated 
in 1310, he sustained a fierce resistance against the Khilji and Tughlaq 
armies for over three decades. He also battled the Sultan of Madurai. 

• The Hoysalas made Dwarasamudra their capital. Located near it was Belur, 
which also served as a royal residence and is famous for the magnificent 
Hoysala monuments. 

• The Hoyasaiesvara temple at Halebid has been described as the “highest 
achievement of the Chalukya-Hoysala style of architecture, characterised 
by its low pyramidal shikhar and profusely decorated carved plinth. 
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Despite being defeated by a number of Choi, kings the Pandyas managed 
to beain a process of recovery under Jatavarman Kulasekhara. 

The second Pandya empire appears to have been inaugurated by his brother 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya. 

Among the greatest rulers of this dynasty was Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 
1(1251-1268). 

Ho vanquished Ihe Che,as. Hoysal.s and Cholas. besides conquer, hg 
northern Sri Lanka. 

He also endowed the temples of Srirangam and Chidambaram, providing 

them with golden roofs. , 

Cher important rulers include Jatavarman Vir.Tandy. 02»d2TO and 
Maravarman Kulasekhara. During ihe taller s re.gn. the Pandyas 

subjugated Sri Lanka. 

Marc, Polo, who visited the Pandyan kingdom around AD. 1-93 has 
let! a vivid account of the splendour of Ihe kingdom. He wrote. The = ,ca 
province of Ma'bar.... is best of all the Indies... 

a success ion dispute between two Pandyan princes, Sundara and \iu 
Pandya. provided ihe Khilji forces an opportunity to invade the kingdom 

in 1310. 



OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 


1. When did the Chola empire 
arise? 

(a) 7th century 

(b) Sth century 

(c) 0th century 

(d) 10th century 

2. Who was the founder ot the 
chola empire? 

(a) Rajaraja 

(b) Vijuyalaya 

(c) Rajendra I 

(d) Parantaka 1 

3. The Cholas were at first 
feudatories of the 
la) Chalukvas 

(b) Rashtrakuta 

(c) Pandyas 

(d) Pallavas 
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4. Tondamandala referred to the 
_Tamil country. 

(a) Northern <b) Southern 

(c) Eastern (d) Western 

5. Among the conquests of 
Rajaraja were: 

(1) Sri Lanka 

(2) Maidive Islands 

(3) Coromandal coast 

(4) Malabar 
Choices are: 

(a) 1 and 2 

(b) 1. 2 and 3 
(e) 2. 3 and 4 
(d) 1 . 2. 3 and 4 

6. Who completed the conquest 
of Sri Lanka? 

(a) Rajaraja 

(b) Rajendra 

(c) Vir Rajendra 

















(d) Raja Rajendra 

7. The period of rule of Rajaraja 
was 

(a) 980 - 1010 A.D 

(b) 982 - 1012 A.D 

(c) 984 - 1014 A.D- 

(d) 985 - 1014 A.D 

8. Rajendra I ruled during the 

period _ 

(a) 1014 - 1030 A.D 

(b) 1014 - 1035 A.D 

(c) 1014 - 1040 A.D 

(d) 1014 - 1044 A.D 

9. When was the Rajarajeshwara 
temple at Tanjore completed? 

(a) 1000 A.D. 

fb) 1005 A.D. 

(c) 1010 A.D. 

(d) 1014 A.D. 

10. Who adopted the title of 
Gangaikonda Chola? 

(a) Rajendra I 

(b) Rajaraja 1 

(c) Vijayalaya 

(d) Kulottunga 

11. Why did Rajendra I send a 
naval expedition against the 
Shailendra dynasty? 

(a) For conquest 

(b) To teach a lesson 

(c) To expand trade with China 

(d) For the spread of Buddhism 

12. To which faith did the 
Sailendra rulers belong? 

(a) Buddhism 

(b) Jainism 

(c) Shaivism 

(d) Vaishnavism 

13. Why did the Cholas clash with 
the later Chalukyas? 

(1) Overlordship of Vengi 

(2) Tungabhadra doab 

(3) Ganga country in north¬ 
west Karnataka 


(4) Gujarat 
Choice are: 

(a) 1, 3 and 4 (b) 2 and 4 

(c) 1, 2 and 3 fd) 2, 3 and 4 

14. Anuradhapur was the ancient 
capital of 

(a) Sri Lanka (b) Nepal 
(c) Maidive (d) Assam 

15. Which foreign traveller com¬ 
mented that in Kerala, all sol¬ 
diers in the bodyguard burnt 
themselves in the funeral pyre 
of the monarch when he died? 
(a) Ibn Battuta (b) Al-Biruni 
(c) Marco Polo (d) Sulaiman 

16. What was the term for prov¬ 
inces in the Chola empire? 

(a) Nadu 

(b; Mandalam 

(c) Valanadu 

(d) Tankurram 

17. What was *ur'? 

(a) General assembly of the 
village 

(b) Assembly of Brahmins 

(c) Assembly in ports 

(d) Assembly of elders 

18. Members of the executive com¬ 

mittee of Mahasabha retired 
after_years. 

(a)2 (b) 3 

(c)4 (d) 5 

19. What was the style of architec¬ 
ture that came into vogue dur¬ 
ing the Chola period? 

(a) Vesara (b) Nagara 

(c) Dravida (d) Vimana 

20. Who built the Brihadiswara 
temple at Tanjore? 

(a) Rajaraja 

(b) Rajendra I 

(c) Vira Rajendra I 

(d) Parantaka I 

t 
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21. Who were nayanars? Popular 
saints who were? 

(a) Shiva worshipper 

(b) Devotee of Vishnu 

(c) Devotee of Brahma 

(d) Devotee of Buddha 

22. The age of Kamban is associ¬ 
ated with the 

(a) Chalukyas 

(b) Rashtrakuta 

(c) Cholas 

(d) Pandyas 

23. Pampa. Ponna and Ranna are 

regarded as the_of Kannada 

poetry 

(a) Three diamonds 

(b) Three jewels 

(c) Three stars 

(d) Three gems 

24. Who was the founder ot the 
dynasty of Chalukyas of 
Kalyani? 

(a) Taila I 

(b) Taila II 

(c) Satyasraya 

(d) Jayasimha 1 

25. Taila IPs reign marked the be¬ 
ginning of Chalukya 
duel. 

(a) Hoysala (b> Yadava 

(c)Pandya (d) Chola 

26. The Chalukya ruler to intro¬ 
duce the Chalukya Vikram era 
was 

(a) Vikramaditya 1 

(b) Vikramaditya II 

(c) Vikramaditya IV 

(d) Vikramaditya VI 

27. Bilhana, compose 

Vikramana kadevacharita and 
Vijnaneshvara. author ot 
‘Mitakshara graced the court 

of 

(a) Jaya Simha I 


(b) Vikramaditya VI 

(c) Taila II 

(d) Satyasraya 

28. Who founded the Yadava dy¬ 
nasty? 

(a) Bhillana II 

(b) Bhillana V 

(c) Simhana 

(d) Bhillana IV 

2*>. The Yadava ruler to establish 
his capital at Devagiri 
was 

la) Bhillana V 

(b) Simhana 

(c) Jayasimha 

(d) Ramchandra 

30. The earliest known Kakatiya 
chief. Beta 1 was a contempo¬ 
rary of_Chola 

(a) Rajaraja 

(b) Parantaka I 

(c) Rajendra 

(d) Virarajendra 

31. The Kakatiya chief who com¬ 
pleted the construction of 
Warangal was 
(a) Beta II (b> Rudrama 
(c) Ganapati (d) Prataprudra 

32. Rudramadevi, daughter ol 
Ganpati was a patron ot the 

_ sect. 

(a) Vaishnava (b) Kapalika 
(c) Aghori (d) Pasupata 

33. The battle of Takkollam wa.-. 
foueht between the Cholas and 
the 

(a) Chalukyas of Kalyani 

(b) Yadavas 

(c) Rashtrakuta 

(d) Hoysalas 

34. The Chola ruler who has been 
compared with Samudragupta 
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(a) Vijayajaya 

(b) Rajaraja 

(c) Rajendra I 

(d) Virjrajendrd 

35. Rajaraja I assisted the king of 
_ in constructing a Bud¬ 
dhist vihara 

(a) Java (b) Sumatra 

(c) Shailendra (d) China 

36. The Tiruvalangadu copper 
plate inscription and the 
Tirumalai rock inscription 
reflect upon the conquests of 
fa) Rajaraja I 

(b) Rajendra I 

(c) Rajendra II 

(d) Kulottunga 

37. Who was the Pala ruler when 
Rajendra I invaded Bengal? 

(a) Devapala 

(b) Dharmapala 

(c) Mahipala I 

(d) Mahipala II 

38. Which South-east Asian king¬ 
dom was conquered by 
Rajendra I Chola? 

(a) Malaya (b) Kamboja 
(c)Funan (d) Sumatra 

39. Who was the first Chola- 
Chalukyan monarch? 

(a) Virarajendra 

(b) Rajendra II 

(c) Kulottunga 

(d) Rajadhiraja 

40. Kulottunga’s accession syn¬ 

chronised with the loss of 

(a) Sri Lanka (b) Sumatra 

(c) Java (d) Malaya 

41. Which Chola ruler introduced 
survey of land? 

(a) Rajadhiraja 

(b) Kulottunga 

(c) Rajadhiraja 
fd) Kulottunga II 


42. Kulottunga's grants at 

Xegapattam was for the_ 

sect. 

(a)Saiva fb) Jain 

(c) Buddhist (d) Vaishnava 

43. By faith. Kulottunga was 
a 

(a) Buddhist (b) Jain 

(c) Vaishnava (d) Saiva 

44. The Chola monarch’s body¬ 
guards were known as 

(a) Senapati 

(b) Velaikkaras 

(c) Mahadandanayaka 

(d) Nayaka 

45. What is the subject of the 
Uttamerur inscription? 
fa) Revenue 

(b) Culture 

(c) Village assemblies 

(d) Society 

46. Which temple has been de¬ 
scribed as the ‘highest achieve¬ 
ment' of the Chalukya- 
Hoyasala style of architecture? 
fa) Chidambaram 

(b) Rajarajeshvara 

(c) Choleshvara 
fd) Hoyshalesvara 

47. With whom does the history of 
the Hoysalas properly begin? 

(a) Nrpakama 

(b) Vishnuvardhana 

(c) Ballala II 

(d) Ballala III 

48. Who inaugurated the second 
Pandyan empire? 

fa) Jatavarman Kulashekhara 

(b) Maravarma Sundara Pandva 

(c) Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I 
fd) Jatavarman Virapandya 

49. The Pandyan ruler to defeat and 
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conquer northern Sri Lanka, 
and endowing the temple ot 
Srirangam and Chidamhiuam 
was 

(a) Mara\ arman Sundara 

Pandya 

(b) Jatavannan Kulashekhara 

(c) Jatavai man Sundara 

Pandya 1 


id) Jata\arman Virapandya 
^0 Which foreign traveller to In- 
* dia remarked: ‘The great prov¬ 
ince of Nla'bar is best of all the 
Indies'? 

(a) Ibn Battuta 

(b) Marco Polo 

(c) Sulaiman 

(d) Al-Masudi 



answers 


S.ldT 

6.<b) ' 

7(d) 

8.(d) 

9.(0 

14.(a) 

15.(0 

16.(b) 1 

17(a) 

18(b) 

23(d) 

24.) b) 

25.U1) 

26(d) 

27(b) 

32 (d) 

33 (c) 

34 .(b) 

35.ta) 

36.(h) 

41(h) 

42(0 

43(d) 

44(b) 

45(c) 


I.A.S. and P.C.S. Main Examinations 

Concise Handbook of 

Indian Economy 




of ih<= history Oi lnd.s 
Freedom Movement .s md^s.W ^ 

sludcnt a ”l s P[o better understand our 
know our past to ks on the 

present. Usually, m**? C in wi tli the 

independence struggle beg 

Sepoy ^ .mergence of 

howc\ cr, takes ot t ari d form to 

the INC that gave structu c an 

that struggle and nna ly ach'ev 
independence for India. 
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FOUNDING OF 
THE DELHI 
SULTANATE 



i 'J’he establishment of the Delhi 
Sultanate in A.D. 1206 was a 
landmark in Indian history, For 
the first time, the rulers professed 
a faith different from that of the 
populace. They also presided 
over an unprecedented 
centralisation of authority and 
effected an exploitation of the 
peasantry unparalleled in the 
annals of History of India. 

• The sudden death of Muhammad 
Ghuri and his failure to specify 
succession procedures pitted his 
three leading slaves, Tajuddin 
Yalduz, Nasiruddin Qubacha and 
Qutbuddin Aibak against each 
other. 

• Faced with indigenous hostility 
and pressure from fellow Turkish 
slaves, Aibak stationed himself 
at Lahore to better monitor the 
activities of his rivals and 
maintain a firmer grip over the 
Indian territories. 

• However, in A.D. 1210, within 
four years of assumption of 
power, he died after a fall from 
his horse while playing chuugan 
fa form of polo). 

• Aibak was undoubtedly one of 
the most skilled warriors. He had 
played a pivotal role in 
furthering his master's domain in 
India, specially after the battk 
of Tarain. 

• After Aibak’s death, the leading 
Turkish amirs enthroned a 
nebulous figure named Aram 
Shah. 

• Ututmish, like Aibak, found 
himself in a political quagmire. 
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fltutmislfs reign of twenty-si* _M ***Z*Z£lZ 1 
three broad phases the tirst n amtenders t0 h is authority: the 
preoccupied with disposing^' which he dea lt with the Mongol 

second from A.D. 1 ~ 7 d p ^_, 236 when he devoted himself to 

menace: and the third from A.U. I_zs 

consolidating his dynasty. frhnyni occupied 

. . . • , VnlHuz moved out of Ghazni, occupies 

i Soon after Iltutmish s accessu . . b u lo Thanesar. Iltutmh' 

7 h him; Yalduz was delt "' a 

- - —“ ™ d “rr: arrival of .He Khwariauu 
ft But fresh troubles arose w ith th P Mongols under 

• Setoend ^'^ngrt Qd^a and MangHarni. 

and as long as Chengtz Khan was alive (till 
extend his authority in the di-Indus region. 

. , 24 much ,o his relief. Manghanti departed fron, India, leav.ng h.nr 

free lo focus on other troublesome parts of hrskmgd . 

. r„ga, was the firs, to demand -*£-£££ 

Khilii had begun to function as a de/nrro mdepenoe 

^ i nhmittpii recognised the suzeiaini\ 

• Iltutmish marched to the east, Iwaz submit . * 

of Delhi and agreed to pay a huge indemnity. 

• However, soon a *' te ^ tut ™' S d !*^|*^force to dWest him ^his posit ii»n. 

. 1226. Iltutmish capture.I the^^^^‘^H^followeS tht. 

following year, that of Man sor in j g gayana and Thangn. 

Bhatind, .then cailed 

• Iltutmish also established his authority 

Tabarhind). Sursuti and Lahore. Multan, which 

• In 1228, he planned a simultaneous att ack on, Ul 
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ended in Qubacha's defeat Onh-. h 

m £ bdu, rather than surrender ^ dea,h ^ Owning himself in 

eleven months, but w^fi^Sv^ ,0 - r p® Gwa,ior fon held out t,„ 

• inp?^ fr0m the citadel - ’ " m “ 32 When the Par <hara ruler 

Idjain, where he destroyed it temple of p,Undered Bhilsa and 

reconquered Badaun. Kanauj. Banaras K : thn DeVa ‘ f " the Doab - he 

He died in 1236 of an illness contract ed H ' a " d A ' vadh - 

contracted dunng a campaign to the north- 

Historians credit Ututmish with 

Ihe currency, the three vital orgaToS "* ^ System ’ the a miy and 

* Toeffectgreatercontroloverr" '° f Su, ^ ate ad "imistration. ’ 

'land assignments in lieu of cash 2 aKaS ' I,tutmish ^nted r^ras 
significant scale. ^ Sa,anes > his Turkish officers on a 

in an astute move to fortifv hie 

Turkish soldiers in the Doab regbn" This f, ° n ’ ^ tWo th °usand 
h messing the economic potent!, of th^areaTr' t ?V “ ddBd pUrpose 
Jltutmish also attempted to establish benefit °f his state. 

mittd - rth a 

mhgS^ and held frequent discussions on 

A ' S d Preservers of 

and teaching function, ' perform var '°us religious, juridical 

»f Baghdad* Ihow ^ tarc from “» “ipb 

Razi,a - « hls O*. bu. 

Shah, to the throne. “ Wh ° ra,sed his son, Ruknuddin Firuz 

Ruknuddin’s brief ., n i • 

Shah Turkan, origmally a Tu^tand"" d ,° minated b >' his mother 
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. Thev were particularly incensed 

Bhatinda), arrested Raz.y* and placed 

son. on the throne. ^ Together . the y marched 

Raziya seized the opportunity to> maJ . whUe retreating, they 

to Delhi and tried to regam the hr ; Acco rdingto another account 

and pu, •» - - - "" 

. —- s,rai " he< • " a srea ' 
sovereign...” fema i e attire and appeared in 

• on ascending the throne she gave P rode „„ the back of an 

public with « cloak „,her toler. 

elephant and conducted state alia- J ^ ^ 

• During Raziya's brief hut eventful mf Ran ,h jm hn, which uad 

expeditions were undertaken. death of lltulinisli and 

been recaptured by the Chains after^ Bcit „ ended ... 

second against Gwalior, wh shjh „as imprisoned and put m 

. in 1242, after a two-year ««". »» piaced Masud Shah, son oi 

. death by the Turkrsh anun. In h*® ' ’ hi 

Ruknuddin ***£»££. thrown ,, prrson and supplanted 
m Four years later, m 1246, he was • _ h 

by Hasiruddin Mahmud. «""»*» discre , io „ , h e better part of 

• The new Sultan therefore ^ his am i rs . 

hanctecufeet except^tdieb'mdw- He would neither drink water nor go to 

the accounts'of lbn Batntta mtd^sami. he poisoned his master and ascen 

.- here * 
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Aibuk in Kaiquhad toted 1290). u> add to the territoties of the Sultanate 
All Mamluks. without exception, expended their energies in just v 
conquering what Muhammad Ghori had won. 

• Balban lirst ventured to assert his authority in upper India where the 
Mens (inhabitants of the region of Mevvat corresponding roughly to north¬ 
eastern Rajasthan and said to be Yaduvanshi Rajputs) had become so 
emdoldened as to routinely plunder the capital city. Balban spent a whole 
year suppressing them. He built a fort at Gopalgir as well as several thunas 
(military posts), manned by Afghans. 

• At Kampili, Patiali, Bhojpur. and Jalali, he built strong forts and entrusted 
them to Afghans. 

• Kateher was another chronically disturbed area. The medieval historian 
Ziauddin Barani states that it had become so disorderly that Balban ordered 
a general massacre of its male population. 

• In 1279. encouraged by the Mongol threats and the old age of the Sultan, 
the governor of Bengal. Tughril Khan, revolted, assumed the title of Sultan, 
and had the kliutba read in his name. 

• Three successive contingents fielded against him failed, forcing the Sultan 
to assume direct command of the operations. Finally. Tughril was captured, 
put to death, and terrible punishments inflicted on his followers 

• Balban was the first Sultan of Delhi to articulate a comprehensive theory 
of kingship. 

• His critics allege that in ideologically elevating himself and claiming 
divine right to rule. Balban hoped to shed the stigma of being a ret icide. 

• Balban’s theory of kingship was heavily influenced by Sassanid 5 eixia 
where kingship was w idely accepted as supernatural in character 

• Balban repeatedly asserted that the king was the shadow of God (r/7 Hah) 
and his vice-regent on earth {niyabat-i-Khudai) . He owed his powei and 
position to God. Consequently, he was answerable to the Almighty ; lone 
and his actions were immune from public scrutiny and criticism. 

• To reinforce his exalted status. Balban maintained a grim nablic 
demeanour, never openly displaying any emotions or weakness. Ht never 
laughed in the durbar, observed the most rigid formalities, and prohitited 
drinking among his courtiers. He kept a distance from the masses and 
even refused to talk to common people. 

• He constantly emphasised the distinction between the high and low boi n 
''When I happen to look at a low-born person"", he once remarked, “even 
artery and vein in my body begins to agitate with fury". Balban laid great 
stress on genealogy, claiming descent from the mythical hero. Afrasiyab. 

• He nevet appeared in court without his full regalia and royal paraphernalia. 
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court ceremonies were organised on the Sassanid model, and the Sultan 
re\ ived the practices of sijda (prostration) and paibos (kissing the feet ot 
the monarch). 

• Some scholars have argued that there was little to distinguish Balban s 
reign except its brutality towards the hapless rebels of Mewat and the 
Doab. the extermination of the Turkish slave aristocracy, and contempt 
for the low born converts to Islam. 

• The great Mongol warrior, Halaku, had died a year before Balban’s 
accession. Halaku’s successors, the Il-Khan Mongols managed to kill 
Balban’s heir-apparent. Prince Muhammad. 

• Balban died in 1286 after nominating Kaikhusrau, son of the deceased 
Prince Muhammad, as his successor. 

• But his nobles placed another grandson, Kaiqubad, on the throne. He was 
soon replaced by his son, Kaimurs, who in turn, remained on the throne 
for a little over three months. 

• The medieval historian Minhaj us Siraj has presented a biographical 
sketch of twenty-five slaves of lltutmish, whom he calls Shamsi slaves 
after the name of the ruler, Shamsuddin lltutmish. 

• Despite the dominance of the Turkish slaves, the polity included other 
foreign groups such as free Turkish nobles, Khiljis, Ghurids and Tajiks. 

• From the time o* Balban, Mongols and other slave groups, both African 
(Habashis, Abyssinians) and Indian, also participated in governance. 

• Most of the Shamsi slaves had been purchased from slave traders. lltutmish 
is reported to have sent merchants to Samarqand and Bukhara to buy 
Turkish slaves on his behalf. 

• Commenting on the Turkish devotion to Islam, the chronicler Fakhr-i- 
Mudabbir perceptively observed that all infidels converted to Islam looked 
back “with longing at home, mother, father, and kindred: for a time they 
are bound to adopt Islam, but in most cases they apostatise and relapse 
into paganism. 

• The term Chihilganis has often been used in connection with lltutmish s 
slaves. There is dispute over its exact meaning. Some historians are of the 
view that it refers to a group of forty slaves of lltutmish. Others contend 
that it denotes a group of commanders within the Shamsi Slaves, each of 
whom commanded a corps of forty slaves. 

• The Turkish slaves supported Raziya against her brother Ruknuddin Firuz 
Shah, who depended on Tajik bureaucrats (non-Turkish people were called 
Tajiks in Iran and Transoxiana). 

• But Raziya’s attempt to create a power structure independent of the 1 urks 
led to her ouster. 

• A new dimension in the power struggle manifested itself in the reign of 
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, ' ' cure ^n s temporal^ banishment from 

i" India bv e limTnatini\^'^ U J ed b B “ ,ba " ° f w Mkenins Turkish pt 

6i8h om “ under 

they had em braced Islam. " S0 " S ° fthe ra J a of the Salt Range, after 


\Z° h succeeded Muizuddin 

£S2r Gw >fr- M 

(h)Qutbuddin Aibak 
tc II futmish 
W) Yalduz 

2 ™ “ *>« 
(a) Hockey 
(h) Swimming 
(c)Chaugan (Polo) 
td) Club Fighting 

3 aS s1 ’ — 

(a) Son 

(b) Cousin 

( c ) Nephew 

(d) Son-in-law 

4- Who was the real consolidator 

(a)IS h C ° nqUeStS in India? 

(c a m ' b> Q ub ^ha 

<c; Altuma (d) Yalduz 

'»Id°Ben“f' dpOWerinBlh " 

lln» m t S “ ,he >™« of 

IItut mish s accession? 

fa) Iwaz 


(b) Lalban 

(c) Ali Mardan Khan 

(d) Qubacha 

6 -Who had assumed independ¬ 
ent T- Mu,tan following 

tutmish s accession 9 
(a) Yalduz (hl ~ . 
(c)Atfiin- tb) Qubacha 
<0 Altuma (d) i wa2 

clIvU ,b> 1217 

. „ J6 (d) 1210 

^T 1 ? l idm ‘ , " nishrsso " d = f «" 

SSi n “ r Ukh " a “" in .. 

ft)Ataia S, ““ n Ghi vosuddin, 

(Cj Yalduz 
(d) Qubacha 

5 loS’f’tb’ 3 '* ,0 suff " *~t 

MMalwa ' “ g f™ 

10 ^’ S0 ""> all > <«> Gujarat 

hose reign marked the bepin 
ning of tussle between monar 
chy and Chahalgani? 
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latBarbak Shah 

(b) Balban 

(c) Ruknuddin FiroZ 

(d) Razyia Sultan 

l.What was ‘Chahalgani 
’ (a) Village group 

'(c) Group of 40 Turkish chiefs 

(d) Corporation 

throne? 

(a) Balban 

(b) lmaduddin Raihan 

, c) N,xum-ul.Mulk lunurd. 

id) Nixam-u'-Mulk . s ra 
13 . Which country did Yakut Khan 

come from. (bt Ethiopia 

(a) Abyssinia 

y i J (di EayP 1 

(c) Kenya ^ wr 

14. Where was *■*« 

SEES* w m»«» 

% Delhi W 

15 . Whom did Razym marry alter 
being imprisoned. 

<>» B f’“" 

«Raib»n W) Altunra 

„ c the real name ot 
16. What was the re* 

Balban? 

(a) Nizam Khan 

(b) Malik Samsi 

(c) Ulugh Khan 

(d) Zafar Khan 

a a u-ilban ascend me 
17. When did Bateau 

throne? l2 65 

(d >' 215 of 
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, . (b) Diwan 

(a)Waz ' r (d)Wakil 

in 1250? 

(a) lmaduddin Raihan 

(b) Altunia 

(c) Sher Ali 
(dl Zafar Khan 

fa) For pomp and show 

(b)To gain popularly 

(d) To ^face internal and 
external dangers 

xa balban stand foitb as 

-—- 

w to prove h-.scWrrr.uuu* 

blood 

sssSS- 

2 ,i?r:u 6 r«B--- 

and I reach m ang 
sword”? 

(a) Iltutmish 

(b) Alauddhin Khilji 
(r) Balban 

(d) Muhammad Ghon 

c Ralban’s cousin, 
23 . Who was Batoan 

whom he poisoned. 

(a) Sher Khan 

(b) Zafar Khan 

(c) Bahrain Khan 

(d) Islam Khan in 

24. Balban appointed — 

every department 



(a) Collectors (b) Divvan 
(OWazir (d) Spies 

25. Why did Balban organise a 
centralised army? 

(a) Against Rajputs 

(b) Against Chahalgani 

(c) Against Tughril 

(d) To tackle the Mongols and 
internal disturbance 

26. Who reorganised the diwan-i- 
arz (military department;? 

(a) Razyia 

(b) Iltutmish 

(c) Balban 

(d) AIauddin Khilji 

27. Against whom did Balban 
adopt a policy of “blood and 
iron”? 


(a) Mahmud Ghazni 

(b) Changiz Khan 

(c) Balban 

(d) Alauddin Khilji 

32. Who was the Khwarizmi prince 
who sought re* uge from 
Iltutmish? 

(a) Islam Khan 

(b) Ismail Shah 

(c) Shah Tahmasp 

(d) Jalaluddin Mangarbani 

33. Where did Jalaluddin live when 
his request foi shelter was 
turned down? 

(a) Multan 

(b) Lahore 

(c) Cis-Sutlej area 

( d ) Sirhind 


(a) Mongols 

(b) Senas 

(c) Rajput Zamindars and 
Mewatis 

(d) Tughril 

28. Why did Balban start coloni¬ 
sation ot Afghan soldiers? 

(a) To deal with the Rajput 
zamindars and safeguard 
roads 

(b) Against Mongols 

(c) Against Khokhars 

(d) Against Chahalgani 

29. Why did Balban insist on 
Sijada and Paibos? 

(a) To emphasise that the 
nobles were not his equals 

(b) For pomp and show 

(c) In the cause of Islam 

(d) To win religious merit 

30. When did Balban die? 

(a) 1290 (b) 1286 

(c) 1285 (d) 1292 

31. Who used to say, ‘I the scourge 
of God’? 


vvno was the Mongol com¬ 
mander who appeared before 
Lahore in 1241? 

(a) Tair Bahadur 

(b) Dawa Khan 

(c) Halaku 
td;Qutlugh Khwaja 

35. Which place did Mongols in¬ 
vest in 1245 against which 
Balban had to march? 

(a) Sind (b) Multan 

(c) Somnath (d) Lahore 

36. Who was the Delhi Sultan who 
never moved out to distani 
campaigns? 

(a) Iltutmish (b) Balban 
(c) Razyia (d) Mubarak Shah 

37. Why did Balban never move 
out to distant expeditions? 

(a) To check nobles 

(b) To control Rajputs 

(c) To maintain utmost vigil at 
the frontier 

(d) To ensure peace 

38. To whom did Balban send dip¬ 
lomatic feelers? 
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(a) Halaku 
lb) Dawa Khan 

(c) Timur 

(d) Kutlugh Khawaja 

39. In what effort was Balban's son. 
Prince Muhammad killed? 

(a) Against Rajputs 

(b) In holding the Multan-Beas 
line against the Mongols 

(c) Against Mewatis 

(d) Against Tughril 

40. Who advanced on Delhi in 
1292, to be defeated by 
Jalaluddin Khilji? 

(a) Halaku 

(b) Dawa Khan 

(c) Qutlugh Khwaja 

(d) Abdullah, a grandson of 
Halaku 

41. Who was the Mongol ruler who 
mounted a campaign to con¬ 
quer India, from 1297 onwards? 

(a) Dawa Khan 

(b) Qutlugh Khwaja 

(c) Halaku 

(d) Timur 

42. Who was Dawa Khan’s son 
who came to conquer Delhi in 
1299? 

(a) Qutlugh Khwaja 

(b) Halaku 

(c) Timur 

(d) Ismail Khwaja 

43. When did Mongols first launch 
a serious campaign to rule over 
Delhi? 

(a) 1301 (b) 1302 

(c) 1299 (d) 1303 

44. Who was Alauddin’s famous 
general who lost his life 
against the Mongols? 

(a) Sher Khan 
lb) Islam Khan 


(c) Zafar Khan 

(d) Khizr Khan 

45. Where was Alauddin engaged 
when the Mongols reappeared 
in 1303? 

(a) Gujarat 

(b) Malwa 

(c) Mathura 

(d) In Rajputana against Chittor 

46. Where did Alauddin rush back 
and fortified himself against 
the Mongols? 

(a) Delhi 

(b) Gwalior 

(c) Multan 

(d) At his new capital. Siri 

47. When did Iltutmish march 
against Iwaz, the self pro¬ 
claimed ruler of Bengal? 

(a) 1220 (b) 1205 

(c) 1216 (d) 1210 

48. The ruler of_badly de¬ 

feated the Muslim forces in 1244 
(a) Bengal (b) Sind 

(c) Orissa (d) Multan 

49. Against whom did Balban lead 
expedition in person? 

(a) Tughril (b) Iwaz 

(c) Halaku (d) Razyia 

50 . Which was the lone distance 
campaign undertaken by 
Balban? 

(a) Bengal campaign in 1280 

(b) Gujarat campaign 

(c) Chittor 

(d) Multan 

51. What did Balban’s son Bughra 
Khan do after his father’s death? 

(a) Committed suicide 

(b) Asserted independence in 
Bengal 

(c) Did celebrations 

(d) Went to Mecca 

52. From when did Iltutmish start 
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his operations against the 
Rajputrajas? 

(a) 1210 (b) 1212 

(0 1220 (d) 1226 

53. Against which two Rajput 
states did Balban's attempts 
fail? 

(a) Bundi and Kota 

(b) Hansi and Samana 

(c) Chittor and Gw'alior 

(d) Ranthambhor and Gwalior 

54. Whom did the Turkish amirs 
enthrone after Qutbuddin 
Aibak's death? 

(a) Aram Shah 

(b) Bahram Shah 
fc) Akram Shah 

c l) Azam Shah 

5 W ho among Iltutmish's rivals 
chose death by drowning him- 
s* If in the Indus? 

(a) Yalduz 

(b) Qubacha 
ic) Altunia 
(d)Bakhtiyar Khilji 

5(>. Who was the Delhi Sultan first 
to organise the iqta system, 
army and currency? 
la^ Balban (b) Iltutmish 

(r Razyia (d) Aibak 

57 two basic coins in circula¬ 
tor. during the period of 
liiuiinish were: 

ia)Mlver ‘tanka' and copper 
‘jifaF 

(b) Dirham and tanka 

(c) Mohur and tanka 

(d) Mohur and jital 

5S. What was Jamaluddin Yakut's 
official designation? 

(a) Wazir 

(b) Diwan 

(c) Wakil 

(d) Amir-i-akhur (master of 
horse) 


59. Who were the leadeis of 
Turkish revolt against Raz\ia? 

(a) Bahram Shah 

(b) Akram Shah 

(c) Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin and 
Malik Altunia 

(d) Iwaz 

60. Which of the Medieval chroni¬ 
clers describe Razyia as “a great 

sovereign.endowed with all 

the admirable attributes and 
qualifications? 

(a) Barani 

(b) Isami 

(c) Minhajuddin Siraj. author of 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri 

(d) Ibn-Battuta 

61. Which two expeditions were 
undertaken during Razyia's 
brief rule? 

(a) Hansi and Samana 

(b) Ranthambhor and Gwalior 

(c) Gwalior and Bundi 

(d) Mewat and Gw'alior 

62. Which two rulers were en¬ 
throned at Delhi after Razyia’s 
death and before Nasiruddin 
Mahmud's accession? 

(a) Azam and Akram Shah 

(b) Bahram Shah and Masud 
Shah 

(c) Aram Shah and Muazzam 

(d) Firuz and Bahram 

63. Who are the two medieval 
chroniclers who charge Balban 
with the poisoning of 
Nasiruddin Mahmud? 

(a) Ibn Battuta and Isami 

(b) Barani and Isami 

(c) Ibn Battuta and Barani 

(d) Barani and Minhaj 

64. To deal with the Rajputs. 
Balban built forts at 

(a) Bundi. Hansi, Gwalior 
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(b) Chittor. Gwalior. Patan 

(c) Udgir. Patiali Gopalgir 

(d) Gopalgir, Kampili Patiali. 
Bhojpur. Jalali 

65. Against which disturbed area. 

Balban ordered a general mas¬ 
sacre of its male population. 

(a)Kutch (b) Sind 

(c) Katehar (d) Multan 

66. Who was the first Sultan of 
Delhi to atriculate a compre¬ 
hensive theory of kingship? 

(a) Razyia 

(b) Aram Shah 

(c) Iltutmish 

(d) Balban 

67. According to Balban, the king 
was 

(a) Zillah (shadow of God) and 
niyabat-i-Khudai (vice¬ 
regent on earth) 

(b) Malik 

(c) Sultan 

(d) Wakil of the kingdom 

68. Whom did Balban nominate as 
his successor? 

(a) Kaiqubad 

(b) Kaikhusrau (son of the 
deceased Prince Muha¬ 
mmad) 


(c) Bughra Khan 

(d) Prince Mahmud 

69. Whom did the nobles place on 
the throne after Balban*s death/ 

(a) Mahmud and Akram 

(b) Aram Shah and Bughra Khan 

(c) Bughra Khan and Kaimurs 

(d) Kaiqubad; and then Kaimurs 

70. The medieval historian to give 
biographical sketch ot 25 slaves 
of Iltutmish was 

(a) Barani 

(b) Isami 

(c) Minhajuddin Siraj 

(d) Ibn-Battuta 

71. By which title did Mihaj address 
to Iltutmish’s slaves? 

(a) Ilbari slaves 

(b) Shamsi slaves 

(c) Bandhak slaves 

(d) Chahalgani 

72. What led to Razyia’s ouster? 

(a) Her attempts to create a 
power structure independent 
of the Turks 

(b) To find a new faith 

(c) Action against ulemas 

(d) Affair with Yakut 
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|chapter] 

THE DELHI 
SULTANATE-II 



J aluluddin Khilji. who ascended 
the throne of Delhi in A.D. 1290 
at the age of seventy, had served 
under Balban for several years. 
His accession heralded the end 
of the Mamluk dynasty as well 
as the dominance of the Turkish 
slave aristocracy. 

• Some of the Mongols, who had 
embraced Islam, petitioned to 
stay on in India and the Sultan 
readily acceded to their plea. 

• Jalaluddin was a pious Muslim 
with the desire to be recognised 
as the Mujahid fi sabilillah 
(fighter in the path of God). 

• He regretted his inability to 
enforce the full gamut of Islamic 
laws and regulations in the 
country. 

• Barani records his lament to his 
relative, Malik Ahmad Chap: 
“We cannot compare ourselves 
with Sultai, Mahmud... the 
Hindus... pass below my palace 
every day, beating their drums 
and trumpets, and go to river 
Jamuna for idol worshipping.../’ 
• Jalaluddin Khilji led an 
expedition against the growing 
power of the Chauhans, then 
centred at Ranthambor and 
headed by the redoubtable 
Hamira Deva, a descendant of 
Prithviraj II. 

• The Sultanate forces invaded 
and captured Mandawar, the 
northern-most outpost of the 
Chauhans; the fort of Jhain 
guarding the route to the 
Chauhan capital was also seized. 

• The Sultan’s nephew and son-m- 
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law. the future Alauddin Khilji. who had been appointed governor of Kara 
Manikpur near Allahabad, was consumed by ambition and eager to replace 
him. 

Alauddin first decided to attack the richly endowed Paramara state ot 
Malwa then in a condition of decline. The Sultan granted permission tor 
the expedition, it is said, and in 1292. Alauddin led a raiding party via 
Chanderi to Bhilsa. 

He returned with immense treasures and in the evocative words of a modern 
historian, “the inevitable idol to be trampled under the zealot s feet. 

In 1295, Alauddin led a surprise raid on Devagiri. the Yadava capital then 
under Rama Chandra Deva. with a view to further enriching himselt. 

This was the first instance that a Turkish army had intruded into southern 
India, then dominated by four powerful dynasties. Besides the Yadavas 
of Devagiri. these included the Kakatiyas of Telengana. the Hoysalas ol 
Dwarasamudra and the Pandyas of Madura. 

The Yadava ruler Rama Chandra Deva surrendered and agreed to pay a 
heavy indemnity. 

The bootv in the form of gold, silver, pearls, precious stones slaves, 
elephantsand horses was such that, according to contemporary observers, 
no Sultan of Delhi had ever possessed anything like it. 
i In 1296, Alauddin murdered his uncle and seized the throne. 

) In P99 Alauddin ordered the imperial army to march against Gujarat. 
Caught off-gaurd, the ruler, Karan Vaghela, fled to Devagiri, where he 
sought shelter from Rama Chandra Deva. Subsequently, with the latte.s 
help, he established himself at Baglana, a territory of Gujarat, adjoining 

the Deccan. , , , , 

» The Sultanate army, meanwhile, resorted to wholesale plunder 
devastation of Gujarat. The state treasure as well as the chief queen. Kamal. 
Devi, fell into enemy hands. The capital. Anhilwara. and other P^Perous 
towns were sacked and the Somnath temple, rebuilt in the mid-tweltth 
century, again demolished. 

• Describing the event, Amir Khusrau wrote, “they made the temple o 

Lmu.h «">»* ,he disnffied K, ' tah V " 7 he 7"' a 

a,my then proceeded to Cambay and collected valuables lr ° m lh ‘" 
Muslim merchants there. Among the captives taken was a slave Mall 
Kafur, who was subsequently to play a pivotal role in Sultanate affair^ 

• in 1301, Alauddin ordered his forces to lay seige on Ranthambor. The 
failure of the army prompted the Sultan to oversee the operations himself. 
Alauddin won over Hamira Deva's Prime Minister, and successfully 
concluded the campaign. The women, including the W 
committed jauhar while the Rajputs led by Hamira Deva came out fighting 

to the last man. 
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Warangal and “•#” 

Alauddin himself marched against Chittnr ,h„ r 
attempt to subdue it. Associated with /; the firs ‘ ru,er after fltutmish to 
queen. Padmini. wife of the reigning kirn* R't '* ^ ^ ° f ' he beautiful 
Malik Mohammad Jaisi in his famous p^ Sl " gh ’ ,mmortali sed by 
however, d,scout,, , he ™ Modern historians, 

states that the Sultan ordered that three thou ^ KhuSrau 

be put to death. C th ° USand m ^oddams in the region 

Chi.», was rena^d Khirrabad after the Sudan, son a „d heir-apparent. 
rebelled, and'a^ntme inde^dem^ l>» death-bed, the Rai of Chittor 

* andJalor. ‘' S ° Sh ""‘ * shon^old „ ^ 

* Alauddin conquered Malwa, Ujjain Dhnr , n rf ^ • 

undertook two operations, one against Rai Kamn rh r!' *" 13 ° 6 ' 07 - he 
Chandra of Devagiri, who had withheld tribute fo leothe ''gainstRama 
emerged victorious in both. b 1 for over three years. He 

* Between 1308-1311, Alauddin, slave Malik Kaf„r a 

tzzt™ ,he 

the ruler to pay indemnity"' ^ '° aVe " ge 3 prior defeat ’ and forced 

Kafur marched to the Pandvan ip h aCCept Vassala e e - 

Sultanate armies reached as far^Mad’ ^ ^ the first 'i™ that 
destroyed the chief temple proceed Vt f V Malik Kafur <°^ d and 
Rameshwaram, smashed ifegreat temnle h k m theSCa COast ’ reathed 
named after Alauddin. ® P ' C 3nd bu,,t a ™s q ue, which he 

He returned to Delhi in m i 

elephants. 20.000 horses 2 w. ^ ^ lth d booty whic h included 312 
ctnres of rente tutd cte B 0 V ? w^ ° f 8 °' d ' *> value , e „ 

circumstances pushed h'irn^n thal'd^ '° <mnc ' ' h ' so “ lh ern slates, hut 
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„ c nu tw \o assume direct 
ulnimistraiion ot the aita. an d occupied it. He also 

DM*. K»t«r 

oMnhliahed garrisons al . R ^‘^ . h Hovs " a |, kingdom. 

and CWW. mi «*« . Motoak sink Khilji. Devagrn » 

In the reignof Alauddm a xnccex^o. governor. 

IZ rnp S *» **** ^ ne , 305-06 and another ini 

{^3^TtevTonto'”*' “ *“ Sha "’ 

Delhi arm, forced them to tuiren «• ^ w , >ngi „ s the dead 

• aanding army „ cm, 

• * * “' u,n sys,cm pn ‘ 

. T" taxation in pfo-.stamic tndia »as nsuaii, one-st.xth of * 

. ^ Wamic land tax. failed ».«■ 

" me, Ohaznavid territories of »«' ”, ™ J of thirteenth cento,, 
extended to the area adjoining e f lant } tax was levied ovei 

Sultanate. Alauddin’s fiscal policies aie ^ 

• ~s=iiss5S5 

army at the lowest possible cost. 

invasions. Hnd be measured pel bisect t 

• :£^iSSS= 

. SSSSs:——‘ 

peasants to enter the mo ney marke^ -- 
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• In the Doab area, the kliaraj was collected entirely in grain and i 

state grain houses for release in times of scarcity. 

• In addition to kharaj , Alauddin realised two more taxes from the pea- 
the charai (grazing tax) and garhi (tax on dwellings). 

• Alauddin’s policies were not only harsh on the peasantry, but also seriously 
undermined the position of Hindu intermediaries like the khuts and 
tniujaddams. 

• Alauddin, however, taxed the intermediaries at the same rales as f h e 
peasants and also made them liable to the charai and ghari taxes. 

• Barani states that the khots and muqaddams were so impoverished by 
these measures that “No gold, silver, tankas, jitals or superfluous 
commodities, which are the cause of rebellion, were to be found in the 
houses of the Hindus..." 

• Further, to reduce their chances of rebellion, Alauddin forbade them from 
riding and bearing arms. 

• Alauddin's fiscal measures were, however, abandoned by his successor, 
Mubaiak Shah. 

• Alauddin’s policy of storing grains in royal granaries, besides serving as 
a hedge against famines, was vital to his price control strategy. Since the 
Sultan wanted to maintain a large army on relatively modest pay, he had 
to ensure that essential commodities were available at low prices. 

• He, therefore fixed the maximum price of a number of goods such as 
wheat, barley, rice, pulses, cloth, sugar, sugarcane, fruit, animal fat. besides 
slaves, horses and livestock. 

• Ferishta states that the price regulations were meant for the greater part of 
ihe Sultan’s dominions. Some scholars however argue that they were 
implemented only in the capital city. 

• A separate bazaar (sarai-i adl) dealt with cloth, sugar, herbs, dry fruits, 
butter and lamp oil. while there was one for horses, slaves jnd i aftle. and 
another for all other commodities. 

• To ensure effective implementation of state-determined prices. Alauddin 
appointed a superintendent of the market (Shahna-i-mandi) who was 
assisted by an intelligence officer. 

O A strict watch was kept on the activities of the merchants to prevent them 
from hoarding grain or other goods. A register was maintained of all 
traders in the kingdom, who were requited to give written unde!takings 
that they would bring specified amounts of merchandise annually for sale 
in the sarai-i-adl. 

• A network of spies informed the Sultan of arv violation of his orders, and 
harsh punishments, including the imposition of fines, imprisonment, 
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expulsion from the capital, and cutting flesh from the face were imposed 
on the defaulters. 

9 It is said that the overall effect of Alauddin's policies was to transfer .1 
significantly larger share of the agricultural surplus from the countryside 
to the towns and from the Hindu chiefs to the Muslim governing class. 

• Historians have noted the essentially militaristic thrust of Alauddin s 
economic ventures. 

• Alauddin was the first Sultan of Delhi to provide for a permanent standing 
army. 

• The Sultan lavished considerable personal attention on the organisation, 
equipment, and discipline of his military establishment and introduced 
ihe practices of clag/i (branding of horses with the imperial insignia) and 
chehra (descriptive accounts of soldiers) to improve its efficiency. 

• After Alauddin’s death in 1316, Malik Kafur connived to place a si\- 
year-old prince on the throne, overlooking the claims of the Suit ,n' 
older sons. 

9 Alauddin’s bodyguards, however, killed Kafur shortly afterwards, pa in 
the way for the late Sultan's eldest son, Mubarak Shah, to ascen t 1 
throne. After a brief reign, he was overthrown by his officer, Khi si 1 
Khan, who proclaimed himself sovereign. 

• There are conflicting views about Khusrau Khan. A convert of the Pai w 1 
caste, it is said that like Harihara and Bukka w'ho founded the Vija\ anag'u 
empire, he also reverted to his ancestral faith. On his accession, im 
community unleashed a reign of terror on the house of the Khiljis. 

© According to tradition and epigraphic evidence two brothers. Harihara 
and Bukka. founde the Vijayanagara Empire in 1336. This empire included 
within its fluctuating frontiers peoples who spoke different languages 
and followed different religious traditions. 

9 Another version, however, states that the Turkish amirs and maliks resented 
Khusrau Khan because of his origins. 

£• This view sees Khusrau Khan’s rule as the second attempt by Indian 
Muslims to gain political ascendancy, the first being the endeavour by 
Imaduddin Raihan, who became prime minister for barely a year before 
falling prey to the racial arrogance of the Turks. 

© In 1320, a group of officers led by Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq rose in revolt, 
defeated and killed Khusrau Khan, thereby clearing the way for a new 
dynasty. 

v The Khiljis were a nomadic people from the regions of Bust and 
Zariun* 'a war, w ho w e» e probably of Turkish stock but came to be regarded 
as dif ferent from Ihe Turks. 
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irssr* “* ^&zxi:£zz 

bXffi“ a,n and “ me like “" e ™" ch ' 

* & S ° UrCB ' Efer “ ° h * asdddi " ^ « belonging ,„ ,„e 

successfully defending'fSlulS^'J,^ 11 d . is,i " sl,ished himself by 
as Alauddin’s mitya, in Dipalpur for sever^J years.^^’ ^ ^ SerVed 

Deccan. He sent twoexplditSns'against^J^Kk °. f the Su,tanate in the 
und, the command of his son. i' SJ 

• The first expedition ended in defeat in the face of h^r • 

Kakatiyas, but the second managed to secure the T reS,Stance b V *e 

• Available records Indicate rlf^in <heIcingdom. 

campaign against Mabar. whereafter he leH ** J3Una undert °ok a 

against the kingdom of Orissa. d 3 S ° s0ccessfld operation 

whfch D had 3 tee n th a e „“'“ ndent'orhi?^ * C ™ pa ' s " a e ai "st Bengal, 
and annexed eastern and southern Bengal ""' Sm “ ' he d “' h of Balban - 

’ Tu^a q .who.™«di„g d ;: Ze~ by M “hamm.d bin 

'bat killed his father S ' aCCOU, " s ' had a ha " d 'he accident 

Sultanate"historyl'^arica'tured % “ r “ 

ZZZ 

like isami and aTt^n’T™'" 1 ' ch ™ ial “' 

SuTStahr C “ ,iea “ ,he - a **— ca„ for a genera, 

ruthlessly p„, s „ c .£ di J” £££* -be Sultan. Muhammad 
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. Here is an eacerp, from Ibn. Ba.ru,a accoun, of Delhi. often - 
Delhi in texts of t he period : 

Delhi . 

The city of covers a delhi wide area 

rampart .round the cry ,s for the night sentry and 

eleven cubits; and insid houses for strong edibles, 

gatekeepers. Inside Ore The grains .ha, 

mazagines, ammunition, b • - time without rotting... In 

are stored (in these ramparts) can lastfo fe infantrymen move from 

the interior of the rampart, hors ■ • ^ t h r oueh by windows 

one end of the city of another. ^ e ram ^ throug h these windows that 
which open on the side of t e ci y, _ r t is built to stone; the 

light enters inside. The lower par o ano ther These are 

upper par. of bricks, i, has man, ™ "and of thscs. 

twenty eight gates ot this city w is M andwi danvaza there 

, te Budaun is an orchard... It (die 

Tine cemetery 

flowers bl ossom there in all seasons. __ 

. -Muhammad bin Tughla^l^™^-”hm IT.SS. 

* ofdrivine ““ in,te 
direction of Maharashtra. 

• p““" Of “nd'the'SaX £. to make 

. —"b and the Suitan permitted those 

who wished to return to Delhi to do so. 

. Baraui says the migration of population >«»££«“£££ 

• In 1330-31 the Sultan recruited a huge ^^ a ddjti on to the 

and 3,70,000 for the Khurasan expeditu 
normal military establishment. _ 
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Music in the Market 

Ibn Battuta descripation of Daultboad : 

In Daulatabad there is a market place for male and female singers. which 
js known as Tarababad. It is one of the greatest and mm beautiful 

.ntoThe h "FT™ 5 Sh ° PS 3nd CVery Sh °P has a door which leads 
nto the house of the owner... The shops are decorated with carpets and 

t the centre of a shop there is a swing on which sits the female singer 

her' rni j; 1 ' kindS ° f finery and here fema,e attendants swing 
her. In the middle of the market place there stands a large cupola, which 

is carpeted and decorated and in which the chief of the musicians takes 
P dCe ^7 Thursda y after the dawn prayers, accompanied by his 
servants and slaves. The female singers come in successive crowds, sing 
before him and dance until dusk after which he withdraws. In his bazaal 
icrc are mosques for offering prayers... One of the Hindu rulers... alighted 
a the cupola every time he passed by this market place, and the female 
singers would sing before him. Even some Muslim rulers did the same. 


# 


___.___ —-- * mvi a uju uic hame. 

pay ks^ageT after 3 year due t0 the '"ability of the treasury to 

Barani says that Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s plans to conquer foreign 

lecess^ating th Un t d L eSS had depIeted the ^sury, 

necessitating the token currency experiment. 

:' h ;: h gen r ly hee "accepted that the contemplated Khurasan expe< ition 
resources. UbSeqUent ^ Had P ' aCed 3 Strain 0n the Su an ’ s 

The Sultan issued a bronze coin (jital) in place of the silver tanka and 
oidered that it be accepted as a token equivalent of the tanka. 

I he bionze coinage .ema.ned in cireulation for three years, roughly from 

The project M^ Hue to the rampam cuculation of fake coins. 


ve.v Hindu household turned into a mint. 


1 1- n 

I • .N IldlldllVf. C 

|-| -- ,,Ilu u UI111L. 

■ ..e government was ultimately kneed to recall the coins and issue gold 
and silver tankas m exchange l ' a 

Khurasan" 5 Barani*hel>°" ** eX3Ct ^graphical location of 

^d Turan bel ' eVeS “ W3S Ferishta - on the other hand. Iran 

Others believe that Khurasan denoted the regions of present-day northern 
Afghanistan, then in possession of the Chaghataya Mongols and that ih , 
mission was intended to tackle the Mongol menace. 

““ ^ most important leader of the Chaghataya Mongols 
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S^if,^***- am> was T 10 Qa,ach "' As " n 

there is no consensus regarding the region■*“£*££„ „ increlse ,he 
The expenditure of the Khurasan army forced the Sultan 

them, and drove away cattle from thu ( reve nue collectors and 

The Sultan ordered the shiqqdars and faujdars (revenue 

commanders) to lay waste and plunder t e cou Baran (modern 

The Sultan in those limes * e entire district 

“ST " rrom - -seated r - - 

such brutal devices failed to retrieve the^Situatiom ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■ "'o^rXc^r^Ba^h— 

. B^”a,greed,me„. : 

undertook to £-<“*”» » 

the plough within three ye • . . monev on themselves. 

the tune of seventy lakh tankas, u . P t inces uke Mabai, 

• The turbulence in the Doab *>»«™ 1 e J Mabar atld also lost 

~ - ““ am " s “ 

. “cuZatd in ,336 with the foundation of the independent kingdom 
of Vijayanagar. according to Isami. 

• rir—£c:ro,, =rJi: -. :t , 

• i:sss==~_ 
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• Muhammad bin Tughlaq's last years were gripped by widespread mutinies 
by foreign nobles called the amiran-i-sada or amirs of a hundred villages 
(centurians). 

• The amiran-i-sada are said to have rebelled against the Sultan’s new plan 
for administering the Deccan. 

• The Sultan resorted to this step as he believed that the amirs were 
withholding large sums of revenue from the central government. The 
amiran-i-sada in Gujarat and the Deccan were additionally disturbed by 
reports that eighty of their counterparts had been executed at Dhar by the 
governor. 

• The amiran-i-sada of Daulatabad elected a new' king, thus creating the 
Deccan s first independent kingdom, precursor of the Bahamani kingdom. 

• Expressing his helplessness to Barani, the Sultan said, “My kingdom is 
diseased and its illness cannot be cured by any medicine. If the physician 
treats it for lumbago, the fever increases; if he treats it for fever, there is an 
obstruction of the arteries. Different diseases have appeared in my kingdom 
simultaneously. If I put things right at one place, disorders appear at 
another place; if I put them right at the second place, disorders appear at 
a third place.” 

• He further lamented, these days I am angry with the people and the 
people are angry with me. The people have discovered my mind and I 
have discovered the evil and rebellious designs of the people. Every 
remedy I try fails. My remedy for rebels, opponents, disobedient persons 
and evil-wishers is the sword. I will continue punishing and striking with 
my sword till it either cuts or misses. The more the people oppose me, the 
greater will be my punishments.” 

• Muhammad bin Tughlaq died in 1351, pursuing the last major rebel of 
his reign. 

• Barani pithily commented, "At last the people got rid of him and he got 
rid of the people.” 

• He is known to have patronised Hindus and there are references to his 
respecting Jain scholars like Jinaprabha Suri, who visited his court at 
Delhi in 13z8. The Sultan seated him by his side, and offered him wealth, 
land and horses, which the saint declined. 

• Muhammad bin Tughlaq also ordered the construction of a new basadi 
upas ray a, a rest-house for monks. 

• The Sultan is said to have visited the Satrunjay temples at Palitana. 

• Muhammad Tughlaq also held discourses with several groups of Jogis. 

• He was perhaps the first Sultan to have participated in the festival of H li. 

• Ibn Battuta records, "his standing orders were to the effect that pra 
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must be recited in congregation and severe punishment was meted out to 
defaulters.” 

The Sultan was a disciple of Shaikh Alauddin. a grandson of Sha kh 
Fariduddin Oanj-l Shankar, and was equally deferenual towards Shatkh 

Ruknuddin Multani. 

He was the first Sultanate ruler to visit the shrine of Muinuddm Chisht. at 
Ajmer and the tomb of Salar Masud Ghazi at Bahra.ch. 

The earliest textual reference to Khawaja Muinduddin’s dargah date to 
the fourteenth century. It was evidently popular because of the austerity 
and piety of its Shaikh, the greatness of his spiritual successors an h 
natromme of royal visitors. Muhammad bin Tughlaq (ruled, L - 
wasTelirst Sultan to visit the shrine, but the earliest construction o 
house the tomb was funded in the late fifteenth century by Sultan 
Ghi asuddin Khilji of Malwa. Since .he shrine was located on .he hade 
route linking Delhi and Gujarat, it attracted a lot of travellers. 

Bv the sixteenth century the shrine had become every popular; in tact it 
L "d singing of Pilgrims hound for Ajme. ^ 

to visit the tomb. He went there fourteen times, sometimes two or three 
times a year, to seek blessings for men conquests, 
the birth of sons. He maintained this tradition until 1580 Each ot 
visits was celebrated by generous gifts, which were recorded nymp 
documents. For example, in 1568 he offered a huge cauldron (degh^ 
facilitate cooking for pilgrims. He also had a mosque constructed within 
the compound of the dargah. 

, He had mausoleums buil. over .he graves of Miratt Mulhim a. Badaum 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya a, Delhi. Shaikh Ruknudd.n a. Multan. Sha.kh 
Alauddin at Ajudhan, as well as of several saints. 

. Muhammad bin Tughlaq was succeeded by his kinsman. Firuz Shah 
Tughlaq. 

• The new Sultan has been candidly described as “not even a mediocre 
military leader,” and certainly “not the stuff conquerors are made of. 

• tn 1558 and 1359 he led two campaigns to Ikdala in Bengal. On both 
’ lcciLn“ e tasted ea.ly success, bu. made peace without effecng ,he 

annexation of the region. 

• Firuz’s longest campaign was to Thatta (Sind) and Gujarat, during which 
he SmShe sufferings of bis soldiers and pledged neverto go.» war 

. TheThatta expedition has been described as the most mismanaged military 
operation in the history of the Delhi Sultanate. 

• During the prolonged siege of Thatta, more than three-fourths of the horses 
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. “««sr -«“ *» r 

• His most successful ca 

repudiated Delhi- SsU zer^tv g The c S ? g “ , ’ nSt N «««*W. whose ruler h h 
• “ d 

• i=ss=5=£r: 

• *»J£z,z^r?;r : ^^ ih 

Firllw " P ° SB ‘"'“" ‘ m > ‘"54 S ° ldierS by “ 

^he case of Imadulmulk Rach • , 

p ; eva,e ^- BalhirLganh"^ Vi vidl >«'^tratesthe 
wealth to the r ^ C ° UrSe ° f his service is „•/ 3S 30 mherited slave 

in erec " ne * w Mdi - ^ *. 

H'ssar. Fi TOpllr . -V ta ma„,i 01K , Fa , eha()ad 
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.. the longest of which ran for a 

Firuz's personal ea - , asFituzSViah; 

S=S=:fesr-* 
=== 2 =:---*■- 

r.:ss%rsri-.-“--s 

He WaS "'nhy^enconragemy infideUubjecte. he^ tepeated 

autobiography- , nd i proclaimed that > . . Q r poll- 

the creed and bee 0 „ lU e 

■ have noted that the Jaziy a '*' as 

• SESSSST . 0 f salar Masud Ghazi at Bahraich, the 

n74 75 after a visit to the tom -> rdeie d the mural paintings 

brocades stopped* Muslim women »er=^edno,.ov=n.nre 

• s^Sssssgss. 

successors l . kinsm en, fellow 

dynasty. , iriitial coterie comprise . Sultan also 

• Ghiyasuddin ^ (he ftnntier. and Mongol disstden 

military commander. th . we st. , inC i ma tion 

promoted officers *«" *'“ .to exhibited a marked me 

appointments made on h.s ac _ 

Mongolia and* Pci Mans. ^ 

i i eul. 
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• l lie Sultan also dispatched agents to the Persian Gull to recruit Arabs in 
his service. 

• Muhammad bin Tughlaq enlisted a number of slaves, including Blacks 
(Habashis). at least one of whom became governor. Indian converts were 
also entrusted with senior positions. Azizuddin Khammar was appointed 
governor of Malwa while Qawamul Mulk Maqbul. who belonged to the 
Warangal nobility and was converted by the Sultan, was successively 
made governor of Multan, Badaun and Gujarat, and finally naib-wazir. 

• The sons of the rai of Kampili, who converted to Islam, were also eiven 
suitable employment. 

• A number of Hindus were inducted into government service. The Chunar 
inscription mentions a Hindu wazir named Sai Raj. Others included Dhara. 
appointed naib wazir of the Deccan and Ratan and Bhiran Rai. respectively 
the governors of Sehwan and Gulbarga. The older noble families revolted 
against the Sultan s policies. Ratan and Bhiran were both murdered. 

• Firuz Shah was passionately fond of acquiring slaves and distributed a 
number of offices among them. The royal slaves are said to have numbered 
1,80.000, of whom as many as forty thousand were in attendance at court 
or constituted part of the Sultan’s retinue. 


1. Balban’s chosen successor, 
Muhammad died in a battle 
with the 

(a) Saiyyids 

(b) Rajputs 

(c) Mongols 

(d) Khokhars 

2. Jalaluddin Khilji who came to 
power in 1290, had been the 

(a) Wazir 

(b) Warden of marches in the 
north-west 

(c) Wakil 

(d) Diwan 

3. Who ended the Turkish mo¬ 
nopoly of high offices in the 
Delhi Sultanate? 

(a) The Khiljis 

(b) Ubaris 


(c) Shamsi slaves 

(d) Baradus 

4. Who was the first ruler of the 
Delhi Sultanate to put forward 
the view that the state should 
be based on the willing sup¬ 
port of the governed? 

(a) Jalaluddin Khilji 

(b) Balban 

(c) Razyia 

(d) Iltutmish 

5. Who gave the idea that the state 
could not be a truly Islamic 
state? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Razyia 

(c) Iltutmish 

(d) Jalaluddin Khilji 
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ft. Jalaluddin tried to gain the 
goodwill of the nobility by a | 
policy of 

(a) Tolerance and avoiding 
harsh punishment 

(b) By land grants 

(c) By high salaries 

(d) By conversion of Hindu 

7. What was the period of 
Alauddin Khilji's rule? 

(a) 1210-1236 

(b) 1292-1310 

(c) 1296-1316 

(d) 1296-1310 

8. Before his accession to the 
throne of Delhi Sultanate, 
Alauddin was 

(a) Wazir 

(b) Divvan 

(c) Mir-bakshi 

(d) The Governor of Awadh 

9. Where was Jalaluddin Khilji 
murdered? 

(a) Sind (b) At Kora 

(c) Multan (d) Siri 

10. Who was the Delhi Sultan to 
start the policy of giving harsh 
punishment even to the wives 
and children of rebels? 

(a) Alauddin Khilji 

(b) Balban 

0 ; Firuz Tughlaq 
/O) Jalaluddin Khilji 
.ju What were Alauddin’s regula¬ 
tions against his nobles? 

(a) Forbidden from holding 
festivities or forming 
marriage alliance without 
the Sultan’s permission 

(b) Ban on intoxicants 

(c) Spy service 

(d) Ban on hunting 


12. When did the Tughlaqs come 
to power? 

(a) 1320: under Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq 

(b) 1312, under Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq 

(c) 1316, under Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq 

(d) 1318 

13. What was the period of rule of 
the Tughlaqs? 

(a) 1320-1398 A.D. 

(b) 1320-1410 A.D. 

(c) 1320-1412 A.D. 

(d) 1320-1414 A.D. 

14. When did Timurlane invade 
India? 

(a) 1396 A.D. (b) 1400 A.D. 

(c) 1398 A.D. (d) 1399 A.D. 

15. The Turkish Sultans coveted 
Malwa and Gujarat as these 
areas were 

(a) Religious centres of Hindus 

(b) Fertile and populous: 
controlled western sea ports 
and trade routes 

(c) Under the Rajputs 

(d) Under the Mongols 

16. When did Alauddin Khilji 
launch an attack on Gujarat? 

(a) 1299 A.D., against Rai 
Karan, the ruler 

(b) 1300 

(c) 1301 

(d) 1302 

17. Where did Alauddin capture 
Malik Kafur? 

(a) Broach 

(b) At Cambay; during the 
Gujarat expedition 

(c) Surat 
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(d) Patan 

IX. Who gave shelter to Rai Karan, 
the ruler of Gujarat? 

(a) Ramachandra. the ruler of 

. Deogir 

(b) Malik Kafur 

(o Pratap Rudra Deva 
(d) Sundara Pandya 

19. The first state in Rajputana 
against which Alauddin 
launched an attack was 

(a) Chittor 

(b) Ranthambhor 

(c) Jodhpur 

(d) Hansi 

20. When did the Ranthambhor 
expedition take place and 
against whom? 

(a) 1299; Rai Karan 

(b) 1300; Pratap Rudra Deva 

(c) 1302; Ratan Singh 

(d) 1301 A.D.; against Hamir- 
deva 

21. Who was the famous poet who. 
accompanied Alauddin in the 
Ranthambhor campaign? 

(a) Barani 

(b) Isami 

(c) Ibn-Battuta 

(d) Amir Khusrau 

22. The first description of ‘Jauhar’ 
in Persian deals with the Jauhar 
of 

(a) Ranthambhor(b) Chittor 
(c)MaJwa (d) Katehar 

23. Which was the second most 
powerful state in.Rajasthan af¬ 
ter Ranthambhor? 

(a) Chittor, under Ratan Singh 
(btSambhal, Dilip Singh 

(c) Chittor, Dilip Singh 

(d) Kalinjar, Jaimal 


24. The Padmini legend is associ¬ 
ated with 

(a)Bundi (b; Hansi 

(c) Chittor fd) Bayana 

25. To whom was Chittor assigned 
after its fall in 1303? 

(a) Alp Khan 

(b) Zafar Khan 

(c) Khizr Khan, Alauddin’s 
minor son 

(d) Mailk Kafur 

26. What arrangement did 
Alauddin adopt towards the 
conquered states of Rajasthan? 

(a) Annexation 

(b) Direct administration 

(c) Granted to relatives 

(d) Did not try to establish 
direct administration, the 
rulers were allowed to rule 
on the condition of paying 
regular tributes and 
obedience to Sultan 

27. What arrangement did 
Alauddin follow regarding 
Malwa? 

(a) Granted to slaves 
(b; Given to Afghans 

(c) Given to local chiefs 

(d) Unlike Rajasthan, Malwa 
was brought under direct 
administration 

28. Against whom were the cam¬ 
paigns of 1306-07 directed? 

(a) Rai Karan, Rai Ramchandra 

(b) Rai Karan, Ratan Singh 

(c) Ratan Singh, Hamir 

(d) Hamir. Rai Karan 

29. Who led the Deccan campaign 
of Alauddin Khilji? 

(a) Malik Kafur 

(b) Zafar Khan 
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(c) Khizr Khan 

(d) Alp Khan 

30 . Between 1309 and 131 1, 
Malik Kafur led two campaigns 
in South India against 

(a) Warangal Mabar 

(b) Dwar Samudra and Mabar 

(c) Deogir. Mabar 

(d) Kampilli. Warangal 

31. Malik Kafur was appointed 
_ for his Deccan expedi¬ 
tions 

(a) Wazir 

(b) ‘Malik-naib' or vice-regent 
of the empire 

(c) Wakil 

(d) Diwan-i-arz 

32. Which was the Deccan state 
against which Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq had to suffer reverses 
initially? 

(a) Deogir 

(b) Mabar 

(c) Warangal 

(d) Dwarsamudra 

33. Which was the last Hindu prin¬ 
cipality in the Deccan to be 
annexed in 1328? 

(a) Deogir 

(b) Mabar 

(c) Dwarsamudra 

(d) Kampili in South Karnataka 

34. Alauddin Khilji brought re¬ 
forms in market control after 
his _campaign 

(a) Malwa 

(b) Chittor campaign 

(c) Ranthambhor 

(d) Gujarat 

35. How many markets dii 
Alauddin establish? 
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\a, -■ 

(c) 1 (d) 4 

36 . Where were the markets estab 
lished? 

(a) Delhi lb) Siri 

(c) Kota <d) Ba y ana 

37. The three markets set up by 

Alauddin were for 

(a) Food grains, costly cloth 
and horses, slaves and cattle 

(b) Girls, banjaras. bardus 

(c) Cloth, spices, precious 
stones 

(d) Tea, tobacco, coffee 

38 . The officer under whom each 
' market functioned was the 

(a) Mukti (b) Barids 

(c) Shahna <d) Wall 

39 . Why did Alauddin order the 
land revenue of the Doab to be 
paid directly to the state.’ 

(a) To pay soldiers in kind 

(b) To inflate prices 

(c) To check smuggling 

(d) lnorder to ensure a regular 
supply of cheap food grains 

40. For the regular supply of food 
’ orains, the land revenue was 

raised to_of the produce 

(a) 1/2 lb) 1/3 

(c) 1/4 (d) 1/6 

41. To whom did the peasants sell 
their produce at a low price? 

(a) Sahanas 

(b) Banjaras who carried them 
to the towns 

(c) Dalals 

(d) Multanis 

42. Why were all the banjaras reg¬ 
istered? 

(a) To prevent theft 

(b) To prevent smuggling 










(c) To Prevent hoarding 

(d) To Prevent rebellions 

43. The medieval historian to re¬ 
flect upon Alauddin's market 
control was 

(a) Isami 

(b) Ibn-Battuta 

(c) Minhaj 

(d) Ziauddin Barani 

44. Who says: The permanence of 

Price in the grain market was a 
wonder of the age’? 

(n) Amir Khusrau 

(b) Ziauddin Barani 

(c) Isami 

(d) Afif 

45 \^ h . at . Was the P r,ce of a first 
trade horse fixed by Alauddin? 

(a) 80-90 dirhams 

(b) 90-100 jitals 

(c) 100-120 tanks 

(d) i 10-120 mohurs 
r ^ ^ man y jitals made a tanka? 

mo ; d b ; 5 4 6 5 

*-*-*«*• 

' Delhl f ™" various pans of 
the country? 

(a) The Multani traders 

(b) The Khorasanis 

(c) Sindhis 

(d) Bengalis 

48. Why did Alauddin realise the 
land revenue in cash? 

(a) To store cash money 

(b) In order to pay his soldiers 

in cash 

(c) To deprive peop|e „ f ^ 

Wl T ° PV suns in cash 

■<9 Who was ,he n,s, Delhi Sul,an 

10 .mroduce rhe paymem of 
soldiers m cash? 

(a) Balban 


<b) Alauddin Khilii 
(c; MBT 
(d) Razyia 

50 " Alaudd- 3 - 2 mUJ ° r 0b J ettive of 
Alauddin s market control, ac¬ 
cording to Barani? 

(a) To punish banjaras 

(b) To punish the Hindus since 
most of them were traders 

c To pumsh Multanis 
(d) To punish Mongols 

Was the first Delhi Sul- 
2 t0 lns,st tha ' -n the doab. 
i n ^' enuevvou,d b e assessed 
lani bas ^°f measurement of 

(a) Alauddin Khiljj 

(b) Razyia 

(c) Ututmish 

(d) Balban 

5 2. Why did Alauddin insist upon 

the measurement of land as the 
asrs of assessment of revenue? 

,h t° makC SUfVey of ,and 

b To increase production 

(c) To make the ‘Khots’ and 
muqaddams’ pay the same 

taxes as the others 

(d) To increase revenue 
sd. According to 

wahTd ? "' a ' fce ' 

enabled him to 

R«ise a largo army have 
closer relationship with the 
rural areas 

(b)T° dominate world market 
( > Deal with rebellions 
(d) Deal with traders 
54. Who was the Delhi Sultan who 

MuTlfm ^ n0t ° n,y W ‘ th the 

JXes,* •** 

ta) Balban 
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ib) Razyia 

ic) lltutmish 

id) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

S5 The Delhi Sultan to open of¬ 
fices on the basis of merit was 

(a) Razyia 

(b) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 
56 . Who was the Delhi Sultan to 

be dubbed as an “ill starred 
idealist”? 

(a) Alauddin Khilji 

(b) Razyia 

(c) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

(d) Firuz Tughlaq 
57. Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq died a - 

ter the __campaign 

(a) Bengal (b) Sind 

( c) Gujarat (d) Deccan 

58 The famous suti saint w om 
Muhammad Tughlaq threat¬ 
ened to punish was 

(a) Shaikh Nizamuddin Aultya 

(b) Bakhtiyar Kaki 

(c) Gesu Daraz 

(d) Muinuddin Chisti 
59. Who was Muhammad bin 

Tughlaq’s cousin to stand up 
in rebellion in the Deccan? 

(a)Jauna ,b ) Sal ' m 

( c) Armaan (d> Gurshap 

60. Which segment of population 

was ordered to shift to Deogtr? 

(a) Only officers 

(b) Women and children 

(c) Rebels 

(d) Officers and leading men, 
including sufi saints 

61. The first among Muhammad 
Tughlaq’s several experiments 

was 

(a) Karachil expedition 
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( b) Khorasan expedition 
(C ) Land revenue ; 

(d) Transfer of capita 
Daulatabad 

62. Another experiment o 

Muhammad bin Tugh aq 

synchronise with his transfer of 

capital was 

(a) Introduction of -token 
currency’ 

(b) Land revenue 

(c) Karachil expedition 

(d) Khorasan expedition 

63 . Muhammad Tughlaq’s scheme 
of ‘token currency , perhaps 

drew inspiration from the early 

experiments by 

(a) Chengiz Khan 

( b) Kublai Khan of China and 
Ghazan Khan of Iran 

(c) Halaku 

(d) Shih Huang Ti 
64 . In which metal was the token 

currency introduced? 

(a) Copper (b) Silver 

(c) Bronze <d> Gold 

65. When did Ibn Battuta, the Mo¬ 
roccan traveller come to India. 

(a) 1330 A.D. (b) 1325A.D. 

( C ) 1333 A.D. (d) 1335 A.D. 

66.With whom did Muhammad 

Tughlaq fight the 'Battle of 

Jhelum’? , 

(a) Tarmashrin, the Mongol 

leader 

(b) Raja of Jammu 

(c) Shah Mir 

(d) Didda 

67 Why was the army recruited by 
67 ‘ Muhammad Tughlaq for occu¬ 
pying Khurasan and Iraq, at. 
banded? 


fa) Due to the failure of token 
currency experiment 

(b) Due to his bad health 

(c) Due to weather conditions 

(d) Due to an epidemic 

68. Why did Muhammad Tughiaq 
launch the Qarachil expedi¬ 
tion? 

fa) To expand his empire 

(b) To get hill stations 

(c) To counter Chinese 
incursions 

fd) To capture ‘apple’ regions 
69. At the beginning of MBT’s 
reign, a peasant rebellion took 
place in the 

(a) Bengal 

(b) Malabar 

(c) Sind 

(d) Gangetic doab 

70. Where did MBT live after leav¬ 
ing Delhi? 

(a) Mathura fb) Kashi 
(c) Banaras (d) Svvargadwari 

71. Swargadwari, where Muha¬ 
mmad Tughiaq lived for 2Vi 
years was located on the banks 
of the 

(a) Son 

(b) Ganges, near Kanauj 

(c) Jhelum 

(d) Sutlej 

72. Who was the Delhi Sultan to 
set up the department of 
‘diwan-i-amir-i-kohi’? 

(a) Muhammad bin Tughiaq 

(b) Alauddin Khilji 

(c) Balban 

(d) Firuz Shah Tughiaq 

73. Why did MBT’s scheme of 
extension and improvement of 
agriculture in the doab fail? 

(a) Due to poor soil 

(b) Due to poverty of peasants 


(O Because of the inexperience 
and dishonesty of the men 
chosen for the work 
(d) Due to the Sultan's neglect 

74. Who was the Delhi Sultan to 
welcome foreigners to the no¬ 
bility? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Muhammad bin Tughiaq 

(c) Razyia 

(d) Alauddin Khilji 

75. Where did Muhammad 
Tughiaq die? 

(a) Sind ( b) Multan 

(c) Deogiri (d) Mandu 

76. Who succeeded Muhammad 
Tughiaq on the throne at Delhi? 

(a) Nasiruddin Mahmud 

fb) Abu Bakr 

(c) Muhammad 

fd) Firuz Shah Tughiaq 

77. Who was the DelhfSultan dur¬ 
ing whose rule Bengal was lost 
to the Sultante? 

(a) Muhammad Tughiaq 

(b) Firuz Shah Tughiaq 

(c) Razyia 

(d) Alauddin Khilji 

78. Firuz Shah Tughiaq's longest 
campaigns were against 

(a) Sind 

(b) Bengal 

(c) Gujarat and Thatta 

(d) Orissa 

79. Who was the Delhi Sultan who 
introduced hereditary principle 
in the iqta system? 

(a) Firuz Shah Tughiaq 

(b) Balban 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Muhammad Tughiaq 

80. The Delhi Sultan to abolish 
the practice of torturing nobler 
was 
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(a) Balban 

(b) Alauddin Khilji 
tc) Muhammad Tughlaq 
(d)Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

81 . During FST’s reign soldiers 
were paid by assignment ot 

(a) Forest lands 
lb) Frontier lands 

(c) Land revenue 
id) Madad-i-mash lands 

82 Who was the Delhi Sultan who 

prohibited the practice ot Mus¬ 
lim women going to worship 
at the graves of saints? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(c) Jalaluddin Khilji 

(d) Alauddin Khilji 
83. Who was the Delhi Sultan to 

make ‘jaziya’ a separate tax. 

(a) Balban 

(b) Alauddin Khilji 

(c) Firuz Shah. Tughlaq 

(d) Muhammad Tughlaq 
84. Who were exempted from pay¬ 
ing the jiziya? 

(a) Women and children: the 
disabled; the indigent 

(b) Brahmins 
lc) Rajputs 
id) Vaishyas 

85. The Delhi Sultan to publicly 
burn a Brahmana was 

(a) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(b) Balban 

(c) Jalaluddin Khilji 

(d) Alauddin Khilji 

86. Why did Firuz Tughlaq forbid 
wall paintings? 

(a) It was disliked by him 

(b) Looked unornamental 

(c) Was in vogue among 
Hindus 
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id) Because it was against 
Islamic laws 

87. Who was the first ruler to have 

Hindu religious works trans¬ 
lated into Persian? 

(a) Balban 

( b) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Muhammad Tughlaq 

88. The humanitarian measures 

undertaken by Firuz Shah 
Tughlaq were 

(a) Banned cutting of hands, 
feet etc.; set up hospitals 
for free treatment of the 
poor; provided dowries tor 
the daughters of the pool 

(b) Stopped sati 

(c) Stopped female infanticide 

(d) Banned slavery 
89 The Delhi Sultan to open up 

an employment bureau was 

(a) Alauddin Khilji 

(b) Jalaluddin Khilji 

(c) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(d) Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 
90 The longest canal during Firuz 

' Shah Tughlaq’s period was 

(a) Ganga - Banaras 

(b) From Sutlej to Hansi 

(c) Gunduk - Muzzafarpur 

(d) Ganga - Kanauj 

91 What were the new towns built 

’ bv Firuz Shah Tughlaq? 

( a) Hissar-Firuzah; Firuzabad; 
Jaunpur 

(b) Agra, Secunderabad 

(c) Jodhpur, Jaunpur. Hissar 

( d) Jaipur, Firuzabad, Agra 
92. How many slaves did Firuz 

Tughlaq gather? 





(a) 1,75.000 (b) 1.85.000 

(c) 1.90.000 (d) 1,80,000 

93. When did Nasiruddin Mahmud 
rule? 

(a) 1394 to 1412 

(b) 1390 to 1398 

(c) 1398 to 1410 

(d) 1404 to 1412 

94. Sultan Muhammad, son of 
Firuz Tughlaq stabilised his 
position with the help of 
_ slaves 

(a) Ilbari 

(b) Shamsi 

(c) Firuzi 

(d) Abyssinian 

95. The accession of Jalaluddin 

Khilji marked the end of_ 

dynasty 

(a) Firuzi 

(b) Ethiopian 

(c) Barudu 

(d) Mamluk 

96. Jalaluddin had the desire of 
being recognised as the 

(a) Zille illahi 

(b) Mujahid fi sabilillah (fighter 
in the path of God) 

(c) Mujahid 

(d) Jahan-soz 

97. Who lamented to Barani’s rela¬ 
tive Malik Ahmad Chap: “We 
cannot compare ourselves with 
Sultan Mahmud.... the Hindus 
pass below my palace every 
day, beating their drums*'? 

(a) Jalaluddin Khilji 

(b) Balban 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Muhammad Tughlaq 


98. Who was the Chauhan ruler, 
when Jalaluddin invaded 
Ranthambhor? 

(a) Ratan Singh 

(b) Amar Singh 

(c) Rai Karan 

(d) Hamir Deva 

99. When did the Turkish army, 
first intrude into southern 
India? 

(a) 1290 

(b) 1292 

(c) In 1295, led by Alauddin 
Khilji 

(d) 1294 

100. When attacked by Alauddin 
Khilji, Karan Vaghela, the ruler 
of Gujarat escaped and estab¬ 
lished himself at 

(a) Deogir (b) Baglana 

(c) Madura (d) Patan 

101. What was the capital of Gujarat 
when Alauddin attacked it? 

(a) Patan 

(b) Anhilwara 

(c) Somnath 

(d) Surat 

102. Who commented: “they made 
the temple of Somnath prostrate 
itself towards the dignified 
Kabah”? 

(a) Amir Kliusrau 

(b) Barani 

(c) Isami 

(d) Afif 

103. Who was the ruler of Warangal 
w'hen it was invaded by the 
Sultanate forces? 

(a) Pratap Rudra Deva 

(b) Somrudra Deva* 

(c) Shakti Rudra Deva 

(d) Maharudra Deva 
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104. Rani Padmini has been immor¬ 
talised in the ‘Padmavat* by 

(a) Amir Khusrau 

(b) Malik Mohammad Jaisi 

(c) Tulsidas 

(d) Premchand 

105. After Alauddin’s conquest, 
Chittor was renamed as 

(a) Zafarbad 

(b) Alabad 

(c) Khizrabad 

(d) Padmabad 

106. Who remarks that when 
Alauddin was on his deathbed, 
the “Rai of Chittor rebelled, 
tied up the hands and necks of 
the Sultan's officers? 

(a) Isami (b) Ferishta 

(c) Barani (d) Khusrau 

107. Which was the most important 
stronghold of Marwar won by 
Alauddin? 

(a) Hansi (b) Siwana 

(c)Samana (d) Bundi 

108. Who was the ruler of the 
Iloysalu kingdom defeated by 
Kaiur in HIU> 

. y;. r> .u p , y 

V il i)iluuiu I . 

u i v iia oauuia III 
,r “ Vim Kaliaid IV 

109. Which was the place in the 
JPandyan kingdom where Malik 
Kafur desecrated temples and 
built a mosque? 

(a) Chaul 
fb) Madurai 

(c) Patan 

(d) Rameshwaram 

110. Who was Ram Chandra's son 
who was killed by Kafur in 
1315? 

(a) Vishnu Deva 
fb) Rudra Deva 
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(c) Shyam Deva 

(d) Shankar Deva 

111. Which were the important ports 

captured by Kafur in Gulbarga? 
(a) Dabhol and Chant 
fb) Bassein 

(c) Patan 

(d) Broach 

% 

112. What were the rate of taxation 
in the pre-Islamic India? 

(a) 1/2 of the produce 

(b) 1/3 of the produce 

(c) 1/6 of the produce 

(d) 1/4 of the produce 

113. What was Kharaj? 

(a) War-booty 

(b) Marriage-tax 

(c) Hindu land tax 

(d) Islamic land tax 

114. Which school of Islamic law 
was permitted in the Sultanate 
period? 

(a) Hanafi 

(b) Qadiri 

(c) Sufi 

(d) Qalandari 

115. Alauddin ordered all cultivable 
land to be measured per 

(a) Kattha (b) Biswa 

to Bigha fd) Kos 

1 116. What were the taxes realised 
from the peasants during 
Alauddin’s reign? 

(a) Jaziya 

(b) Kharaj, Charai, garhi 

(c) Gahnima 

(d) Shulka 

117. Commenting on the land rev¬ 
enue policies of Alauddin, who 
commented “No gold, silver 
tankas, jitals or superfluous 
commodities.... were to be 
found in the houses of the Hin¬ 
dus”? , 







(a) Khusrau 

(b) Minhaj Si raj 

(c) Ziauddin Barani 

(d) Isami 

^reaterpar t0 f the SuJ . 
minions? 

fa) Ferishta 

fb) Barani 
(c) Isami 
fd) Khusrau 

ll9 ' " flat Was Sarai-i-adI? 

(a)A fP arate bazaar dealing 
with cloth, sugar, herbs, dry 
fruits etc. ^ 

(b) A war-camp 

(c) Stable 

(d) Barracks 

Ending P er inanent 

fa) Balban 
(b) Aiauddin Khilji 
WOhiyasuddin Tughla, 

121 , amr " ad T uehlaq 

Ti wri ' e " ,as “ ,taa ““- 

T 

(allaami TO>Ci ' V,,r >'" ,e " ? 

(b) Khusrau 

(c) Ferishta M) Ro „ . 

122 u/h w Bdra ni 

1«. Who was the Delhi Satan fta, 

introduce thp nm 

‘ daDfl , 77 ^ Practices of 
a^n and chehra’? 

^a) BaJban 

(b) Ututmish 

(C) JaJaluddin Khilji 

fd) Aiauddin Khilji 

Ms,r*■ 


(a) Baradu f k, R . 

fc) Julaha d p 

^24. Whom did S a " 
Tui’hlan ^biyasuddin 

u t niaq defeat and kill u 

^me Sultan? to bc ’ 

fa) Zalar Khan 

fb) Mubarak Shah 

fc) Khusrau Khan 
(d) Kaiqubad 

Aiauddin’s durin « 

(b ) Af h i° PianS - ^byssinians 

c Rat ? S 3nd Indian *'aves 
dZ 3nd Bra ^mins 
126 Th M ° ng0,S 3nd Af ^ans 

tIcT memPOrarysour «s refer 
t0 f-'biyasuddin TWhi 
belonging to tr f be q as 

fa) Shams, ^ 

f (O Baluchi d 
I27 - In what „ (d) Afndl 

- fa)Wazir 

(b) Diwan 

^Muqta in Dipal pur 

fd) Amir-i-akhur 

Tuuhla *** Muhamma d bin 
I ughlaq s real name 9 

fa) Jauna Khan 

fb) Gurshap 
fc‘) Islam Khan 
(d) Fateh Khan 

«9. When did Muh 

ascend the throne? g q 
(a) 1320 n,\ 

(c) 1322 M ! , ;V 

,30 -,: h B ~ dMBT ^- 

fb) Ibn Battuta 

(c) Ferishta 

fd) Isami 
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bin Tughlaq. Khusrau 

< a > Baran ' (d) Afif 

(c)lsami transfer 

suspicious ot tne \> 

Delh ' ? • (b) Afif 

(a) Isami Ferishta 

-:.?r aba t^^ 


W 6 (d, 1332-33 

(C) 1335-36 token 

( ,MD« to Sultan^ n«l=ct 

Ss: , stfry- 

employment to Mo b 

wssssr*^ 

(C) Firuz Shah 

,,C“,rsr» 

gration trolT1 
Swargadari? . 

( a) Ibn Battuta (W 
(c) Ferishta 1 famin e in 
137 . How long did the 
MBT’s reign last. 

(a) 7 years 

(b) 10 years 

(c) 9 years 

(d) 5 years vijayanagar 

138. When was the vy y 

i«: founde - n35 

(c) 1336 w 1342 
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Which of 

clers comment on m 
during MBT's re.gn- 

(a) Barani 

tb) Ferishta 

(c) Isami 
bv mutinies by 

^PeSs ^ Amhan-i-sada 

141. What did amiran-i- 

(a) Muqtis 

(b) Peasants 

(C) Afghan wank® were 

(djForetgn aoWj »“ 

“To! the DelW Sultans 
, 42 . Which of th D t[nEdoiri , s 

expressed - » , 

diseased and lllnes. ^ t 

cu ,ed b, plac e. dts- 

things right another 

orders appear at 

place”? 

(a) Balban 

^Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

( d)Alaudd.n Khdji hesedaysI 

l43 ’Tan^'vvith the peo p l e and 

am angiy ., nBr y with 

the people are ang y 

( ( b)Muiammad h bin Tughlaq 

(c) Firuz Tughlaq 

( dlMai*'.^“ t0 commend 
, 44 . The Delhi Sulun< ^ 

•*Mv remeu> i° r a 

l disobedient persons and 
nen , ,s the sword”, was 

evd ss.she.s is the 

(a) Muhammad bin 

(b) Balban 
(C ) Alauddin Khilji 

Id) Razyia 







145. The medieval commentator to 
comment about MBT, as "at 
last the people got rid of him 
and he got rid of the people’* 
was 

(a) Isami 

(b) Ziauddin Barani 

(c) Ibn Battuta 

(d) Ferishta 

146. Who was the Jain saint who 
visited MBT’s court in 1328? 

(a) Hemchandra 

(b) Hemaprabha Suri 

(c) Jinaprabha Suri 

(d) Parsvanath Suri 

147. Who was the first Sultan to 
participate in the festival of 
Holi? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

(c) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(d) Alauddin Khilji 

148. MBT ordered the construction 

of a new _. a rest house 

for monks. 

(a) Chait>a 

(b) Vihara 

(c) Basadi upasraya 

(d) Stupa 

149. Who comments on MBT : "his 
standing orders were to the ef¬ 
fect that prayers must be re¬ 
cited in congregation and 
severe punishment was meted 
out to defaulters?” 

(a) Isami 

(b) Barani 

(c) Ibn Battuta 

(d) Khusrau 

150. MBT was a disciple of_, 

a grandson of Fariduddin Ganj- 
i-Shankar 

(a) Shaikh Alauddin 

(b) Nizamuddin Auliya 

(c) Shaikh Islamuddin 


(d) Gesu Deraz 

151. The first Sultanate ruler to visit 
the shrine of Muiniddin Chisti 
at Ajmer was 

(a) Balban 

(b) Iltutmish 

(c) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(d) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

152. Who has been described as “not 
even a mediocre military 
leader?” 

(a) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(b) Balban 

(c) Jalaluddin Khilji 

(d) Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 

153. Which military operation of 

Firuz Tughlaq has been de¬ 
scribed as the worst in the his¬ 
tory of the Delhi Sultanate? 

(a) Sind (b) Thatta 

(c) Nagarkot (d) Thanesar 

154. Which was the place during 
FST’s rule that was converted 
into “a basin of blood by the 
massacre of the unbelievers?” 

(a) Jajnagar (Orissa) 

(b) Nagarkot 

(c) Sonargaon 

(d) Thatta 

155. FST's most successful campaign 
was against 

(a) Nagarkot (b) Jajnagar 

(c) Thatta (d) Almora 

156. There were _ Mongol at¬ 

tacks in the reign of Firuz 
Tughlaq 

(a) 1 (b) 2 

(c) 3 (d) No 

157. Whose rule has been described 
as the greatest age of corrup¬ 
tion in medieval India? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Jalaluddin Khilji 

(c) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(d) Mahmud Tughlaq 
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15S. How many canals were ordered 
for construction by FST? 

, (a) 2 (b) 5 

-(c) 4 (d) 7 

159. Who comments: “no king of 

Delhi had so much personal 
property as Firuz Shaft’? 

(a)Afif 4b) Isami 

(c) Badaoni (d) Abul Fazl 

160. Who was the first Muslim ruler 
to impose Jaziya on Brahmins? 

(a) Ahmad Shah 

(b) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(c) Balban 

(d) Barbak Shah 

161. Which Delhi Sultan confessed: 
‘I enouraged my infidel sub¬ 
jects to embrace the religion 
of the Prophet’? 


(a) Balban 

(b) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(c) MBT 

(d) Alauddin Khilji 

162. Whose tomb did FST visit in 
1374-75 and became ‘fanati¬ 
cal*? 

(a) Maunuddin Chisti 

(b) Salim Chisti 

(c) Salar Masud Ghazi at 
Bahraich 

(d) Gesu Deraz 

163. Who was the Delhi Sultan w'hen 
Timur attacked India? 

(a) Mahmud Tughlaq 

(b) Abu Bakr 

(c) FST 

(d) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
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Ichapter] 

THE 

VIJAYANAGAR 
AND BAHAMANI 
KINGDOMS 


jy/juhammud bin Tughlaq's reign 
witnessed the rise of two 
independent states in the south, 
namely the Vijayanagar (A.D. 
1336) and Bahamani (A.D. 1347) 
kingdoms. 

• The movement to cast off the 
hold of the Delhi Sultans had 
begun in the coastal districts of 
Andhra well before the founding 
of the Vijayanagar kingdom. 
According to the Vilasa grant, 
Prolaya Nayaka had made 
himself lord of the region 
between the Godavari and 
Krishna rivers. After his death, 
his mantle fell on his cousin. 
Kapaya Nayaka. 

• In 1335, the rebellion of Ahsan 
Shah in Mabar compelled 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq to 
contemplate retaliatory action in 
the south. But an outbreak of 
plague in his camp forced him to 
abandon the campaign. 

• Kapaya Nayaka availed of the 
situation, expelled the Muslim 
governor of Telengana, captured 
Warangal and assumed the titles 
of Andhradesadhisvara and 
Andhrasuratrana. 

• The uprising now spread to the 
kingdom of Kampili, where the 
populace, possibly under the 
leadership of Somadevaraja, 
revolted against the Sultanate 
governor. 

► Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
despatched the brothers Harihara 
and Bukka to the south. The two 
had been in his custody since he 
had overrun the kingdom of 
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Kampili, and had been converted to Islam. The Sultan took oaths of loyalty 
from them before sending them to tackle the situation in Kampili. 

• The brothers were enthusiastically greeted by the local people and soon 
established peace in the region. 

• According to the Kapaluru and Bagepalli grants, in 1336 Harihara and 
Bukka laid the foundations of the city of Vijayanagar, on the inspiration 
of the great sage and scholar Vidyaranya. 

• Some scholars identify him with Madhava, the first prime minister of 
Vijayanagar, while others associate him with Vidya Bharati of the Srmgen 
Math. Isami and Barani too, state that the brothers apostatised from Islam. 

• Harihara, Bukka and their three other brothers were the sons of Sangama, 
and the dynasty they founded is known as the Sangama dynasty. 

• Three other dynasties, the Saluva, Tuluva, and Aravidu, subsequently 
ruled over Vijayanagar. 

*. The first dynasty, known as the Sangama dynasty, exercised control till 
1485. They were supplanted by the Saluvas, military commanders, w o 

• remained in power till 1503 when they were replaced by the Tuluvas. 
Krishnadeva Raya belonged to the Tuluva dynasty. 

.• Strain began to show within the imperial structure following Krishnadeva 
Raya’s death in 1529. His successors were troubled by rebellious nayakas 
or military chiefs. By 1542 control at the centre had shifted to another 
ruling lineage, that of the Aravidu. which remained in power till the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

• After the Sultan of Madura executed the Hoysala ruler, Vira Ballala III, 
often described as the champion of Hindus in the south, the Hoysala state 
was greatly enfeebled. 

• Vijayanagar. by 1346, had succeeded in incorporating the entire Hoysala 
kingdom. 

• Ibn Battuta has provided a chilling account of the massacre of Hindus by 
the fourth Sultan of Madura. 

• In 1356, Harihara was succeeded by his brother, Bukka I. While he engaged 
the Bahamani Sultans in the north, his son, Kumara Kampana, successfully 
challenged the state of Madura, even killing one of its Sultans. He also 
reinstated the divine images in the Rajasimheswara temple at Kanchi and 
the Ranganathaswami temple at Srirangam. 

•\ Finally, by 1377, the Sultanate of Madura was vanquished. The 
1 vijayanagar empire now extended over the whole of south India upto 
Rameshwuram and included Tamil lands as well as Kerala. 

• The northern expansion of Vijayanagar. however, was challenged by die 
Bahumani kingdom founded in 1347 by Alauddin Hasan Shah Bahman. 
an Afchan rebel officer of Muhammad bin Tughlaq. 
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• There were three areas of rivalry between the two kingdoms. The areas of 
contention were the Tungabhadra doab. the Krishna-Godavari basin and 
the Konkan area in the Maratha country. 

• The Tungabhadra doab had earlier been a source of friction between the 
Western Chalukyas and Cholas. as well as between the Yadavas and 
Hoysalas. 

• Both the Krishna-Godavari basin and the Maratha country w'ere extremely 
fertile regions with nourishing ports that controlled the foreign trade in 
the area. 

• An early encounter pitched Bukka I and Kapaya Nayaka, the raja of 
Telengana, against Muhammad Shah I, the son and successor of Alauddin 
Hasan Shah, in which the former suffered a set back. 

• Vinayaka Deva, the son of the ruler of Telengana, kept up the crusade 
against the Bahamani kingdom. To deal with this affront, the Bahamani 
Sultan marched to Telengana in 1362, captured the prince and put him to 
a cruel death. 

• For two years the state was ransacked by the Bahamani forces till finally 
Kapaya Nayaka brought peace by paying a huge indemnity. 

• A particularly bitter confrontation between the Vijayanagar and Bahamani 
kingdoms commenced in 1367 over the Tungabhadra doab. 

• Bukka I captured the fort of Mudgal and excluding one man. put the 
entire garrison to sword. The furious Bahamani Sultan recaptured Mudeal. 
marched in pursuit of Bukka I, and ordered the massacre of the inhabitants 
around the city of Vijayanagar. It is said that this encounter resulted in 
the loss of half a million lives. 

• Subsequently, the two rulers agreed that non-combatants should not be 
molested in future wars. 

• In 1377, Bukka I died and was succeeded by his son, Harihara II. 

• Bukka I has been described as a vigorous w'arrior and statesman, w'ho 
freed practically the whole of the south from foreign domination. He 
renovated temples and revived agraharas. 

• He patronised a number of scholars, the most eminent among them being 
Sayanacharya, whose voluminous commentaries on the Vedas are highly 
rated even today. 

• Sayana's brother, Madhava, w'as the Prime Minister of Vijayanagar. 

• Ferishta has provided a glowing testimony of the condition of Vijayanagar 
in the closing years of Bukka' s reign He says, “the princes of the house of 
Bahamani maintained their superiority by valour only; for in power, wealth 

and the extent of the country, the rajas of Beejanagar greatly exceeded 
them...” 
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Under Harihara II. the Vijayanagar forces found their eastward expansion 
halted by the Reddis of Kondavidu. 

Further, following the slaying of Kapaya N'ayaka. a long-term ally of 
Viiavanagar. the Velama king had seized Warangal and established control 
over large parts of Telengana. The Velama rulers allied with the Bahamam 
Sultans against Vijayanagar. 

On the west coast, however. Harihara II was successful in taking Belgaum 
and Goa from the Bahamani rulers. 

Harihara II has been estimated as a great sovereign who, during two decades 
of peace, was able to consolidate the Vijayanagar state and enhance its 
imperial dignity. 

He was a devotee of Virupaksha (Shiva) but equally patronised Vaishnavas 
and Jains. 

, other traditions suggest that Pampadevi, the local mother goddess, did 
penance in these hills in order to marry Virupaksha. the guardian deity of 
the kingdom, also recognised as a form of Shiva. To this day this marriage 
is celebrated annually in the Virupakasha temple. Among these hills are 
found Jaina temples of the pre-Vijayanagara period as well. 

, Irugapa. author of the Nanartha Ratnamala and a Jain, was one of his 
leading generals. 

» Harihara II was succeeded by his third son. Deva Raya I. Soon after his 
accession, conflict broke out with the Bahamani kingdom in 1406-07. m 
which he was forced to sue for peace, give his daughter in marriage to the 
Bahamani Sultan, in addition to ceding Bankapur and paying a large 
indemnity. 

» Deva Raya utilised the opportunity to tackle the Reddis and conquer 
Chaul, Dabhol and the country of the Coromandel. 

• A fresh war with the Bahamani kingdom broke out in 1417. The collapse 
of the Warangal-Bahamani nexus changed the political balance in tie 
Deccan and contributed to the crushing defeat of Sultan Firuz Shah 
Bahamani. The entire territory upto the mouth of the Krishna river was 
annexed by Deva Raya. 

• Deva Rava is remembered for his public welfare projects, including the 
construction of dams across the Tungabhadra and Haridra for enhancing 
irrigation in the empire. 

• He also made generous grants to temples and priests. The Italian traveller, 
Nicolo de Conti, who visited Vijayanagar during his reign wrote that he 
was “more powerful than all the other kings of India.” 
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Finding out about the city " 

# i!S n re mb H- ° f Inscriptions of the Kings of Vijayanagara and their 

evems have h g t0 temples as wel « a > describing important 

abTu i? M 0 t b Te reC ° k SeVera ‘ traVd,erS Visited the and wrote 
about it Notable among their accounts are those of an Italian trader 

named Nicolo de Conti, an ambassador named Abdur Razzaq sent by 

whomv" i H S h'" mCrCham named Afanasil Nikitin trom Ru «ia. all of 
Barbosa n o ty thC f,fteenth centur y< and those of Duarte 

ssassff* and Ferna ° Nuniz ,,om r ° n ^'- ■* - 

• 8re ’‘ "f -° f “* Sangama dynaary was Deva Raya’s grand son' 

Deva Raya II. who ascended the throne in 1423. 

• He enlisted two thousand Muslims and advised his Hindu soldiers and 

£2uV2Z? ery f T ,hen ’- Atwdi "* “ ***•». ^ tad 

sixty thousand soldiers well-versed in archery 

• He crossed the Tungabhadra river, fought three hard battles with the 

existing frontiers. * ^ ^ agreed t0 mai " tai n the 

► Deva Raya II was one of the greatest rulers of the Sangama dynasty and is 

sometimes called Immadi Deva Raya. Not only did he Sinle 
territorial integrity of Vijayanagar. he also secured its north-eastern frontier 
by annexing the kingdom of Kondavidu CF 

► Though he leaned towards Vira Saivism, he was tolerant of all sects and 

The p ersian traveller, Abdur Razzaq, has left an account of the splendour 
o his kingdom. -The city of Bijanagar”. he wrote, “is such feat th pup 
of the eye has never seen a place like it, and the ear of intelligence ha 

W0 V r S Z Z Tt ‘ hat th / rC haS eXiSted anything t0 e 9 ua ‘ ^ in the 

of an infer 1 h h* C ° Untry ’ both those of exalted rank and 

t inferior class down to the artisans of the bazar, wear pearls or rings 

domed with precious stones, in their ears, on their necks’on^ their arms 
n the upper part of the hand, and on the fingers ” 

The most important Bahamani ruler during this period was Firuz Shah 
Bahamam. Most of his reian mo-> , . z inan 

vii tJ . 8 (1397-1422) was devoted to wars against 

vijayanagar and its confederates. s 

UI 9 S hn gglC f ° r c C0ntr01 of the Krishna-Godavari basin also revived. In 

I and ab^'r^^f 2 Shah WaS defeated in an encounter with Deva Rava 
I, and abdicated in favour of his brother. Ahmad Shah I who transferred 
the Bahamani capital from Gulbarga to Bidar. transferred 

f ™ ranPl ' , def “' ed a " d Wtad i.s ruler and annexed 

territories. This g re atly enhanced the power of the Bahamani 
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kingdom. Thereafter, Ahmad Shah concentrated his energies on Malwa. 
Gondwana and the Konkan. . 

fio a and Dabhol from Vijayanagar. -- 

The bazaar 

» Paes gives a vivid description of theb^aar:^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Uve 

I Going forward, you have a broa sorts of rubies, and diamonds, 

many merehanrs. and .here you fl ^“" “““X and every other 
and emeralds, and pearls, and smarts. Th ’ e „ 

and every tithed kincTof ga'rden stuff, and wood; you have all tn this 

street. . . x J ,U„ r ;tv IS Heine “the best-provided city 

More generally, he desen c ^ vision suc h as rice, 

in the world with the mark —^ amount of bardy and beans. 

wheat, grains, India see th which were cheaply and 

moong, pulses ^ According to Fernao Nuniz. the Vijayanagara 

abundantly available. . \ 1 ,,nH ince of fruits grapes and oranges, 

markets were “overflowing with abun a „ very cheap ”. Meat 

(Vijayan agara). ---*. ts „ u ..^ or ,,„h,.npd the Bahamani 

- A number of adtmnis.ra.tve reli»rm» h ‘ th M als0 a pa , t „„ 

kingdom have been attributed to , a Bahamani capital could 

r,ea - j - - 

and Iraq. „ r „«ive contribution to the state, rivalry between 

orrkean of Su.ran Muhammad 

* ^i" 

Ahmadnagar, Berar and Bidar Qf Us existcnce , the Bahamani 

. Fo U S 8 ftrS"fD W eva Ray. if. Vijayanagar was thrown in.o 

* SSm as various contenders battled for theduone^ 
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Finally a new dynasty that of the Saluvas. came to power It ruled for a 
brief while and ,n turn was replaced b, the Tuluv, dynasty, whose greatest 
ruler was Krishna Deva Raya (1509-1530). 

The first dynasty, known as the Sangama dynasty, exercised control till 
1485. They were supplanted by the Saluvas, military c°mman ers- w i 
remained in power till 1503 when they were replaced by the Tuluva.. 
Krishnadeva Raya belogned to the Tuluva dynasty. 

After wresting all the territories upto the Krishna river from the rulers ot 
Orissa, Krishna Deva Raya relaunched the struggle to control the 
Tungabhadra doab. 

The Vijayanagar armies overran Raichur and Mudgal, reached Belgaum, 
sacked Bijapur and ravaged Gulbarga. __ 


A 


A sprawling city 

• This is an exerpt from Domingo Paes s description of V ijayanagra. 

• The size of this city 1 do not write here, because it cannot all be seen 
from any one spot, but I climbed a hill whence I could see a great part ot 
it; I could not see it all because it lies between several ranges of hills 
What 1 saw from thence seemed to me as large as Rome, and very seauti u 
to the sight; there are many groves of trees within it. in the gardens of the 
houses, and many conduits of water which flow into the midst ot it, an 
in places there are lakes; and the king has close to his palace a palm- 
grove and other rich fruit s-bearing trees. 


• Krishna Deva Raya was the ablest of the Vijayanagar sovereigns, and 
towered over all his contemporaries. 

• He was a talented scholar of Telugu and Sanskrit, and extended patronage 

to Telugu, Kannada and Tamil scholars. _ _ _ 

^ Kings and traders 

Krishnadeva Raya (rules 1509-29). the most famous ruler of 
Vijayanagara, composed a work on statecraft in Telugu known as the 
Amuktamalyada. About traders he wrote: 

A king should improve the harbours of his country and so encourage its 
commerce that horses, elephants, precious gems, sandalwood, pearls 
and other articles are freely imported... He should arrange that the foreign 
sailors who land in is country on account of storms, illness an exhaustion 
are looked after in a suitable manner... 

Make the merchants of distant foreign countries who import elephants 
and cood horses be attached to yourself by rpoviding them with daily 
audience, presents and allowing decent profits. Then those articles wi 
never go to your enemies._. 
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• He was extremely solicitous of the welfare of his subjects and constructed 
an enormous tank near the capital for purposes of irrigation. 


r 


How Tanks were built 

The king made a tank... at the mouth of two hills so that all the water 
which comes from either one side or the other collects there; and, besides 
this, water comes to it from more than three leagues (approximately 15 
kilometres) by pipes which run along the lower parts of the range of 
outside. This water is brought from a lake which itself overflows into a 
little river. The tank has three large pillars handsomely carved with 
figures; these connect above with certain pipes by which they get water 
when they have to irrigate their gardens and rice-fields. In order to make 
this tank the said king broke down a hill... In the tank I saw so many 
people at work that there must have been fifteen or twenty thousand 
men, looking like ants... 

---- f 

He was also a great philanthropist. There was hardly a major shrine in 
south India to which he did not make endowments. 


• He gave complete freedom to his subjects to pursue their own faiths, as is 
testified by the contemporary account of Barbosa. 

• After the death of Krishna Deva Raya, a triumvirate headed by Rama 
Raya assumed power since all his sons were minors. 

• Rama Raja tried to play off the Deccani kingdoms against each other and 
also entered into an understanding with the Portuguese whereby the latter 
were to stop the supply of horses to Bijapur. 

• Ultimately, the Deccani states combined to inflict a grievous defeat on 
Vijayanagar in 1565 at Talikota, also known as the battle of Rakshasa- 
Tangadi after the two villages near which it was fought. 

• The Vijayanagar forces were considerably hampered by the defection of 
two generals at a critical juncture in the battle, and the effective use of 
artillery by the Deccani armies. 

• But mutual rivalries among the Deccani Sultans enabled Vijayanagar to 
recover parts of its territory and survive for almost a hundred years after 
his battle. 

A House of Victory? 

• This is what Paes had to say about the audience hall and the inahaiiavami 
dibba which together he called the “House of Victory”. 

• These buildings have two platforms one above the other, beautifully 
sculpted... On the upper platform... in this House of Victory the king has 
a room made of cloth... where the idol has a shrine ... an in the other in 
the middle is placed a dais on which stands a throne of state, (the crown 

^ and the royal anklet),.. _ 
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• The Vijayanagar era is said bv <rh, i 
Indian society from its medieval pi to 7 "T ,ransi,inn M.uih 

• Till the early sixteenth century the V av n r" " 

sovereignty in the regions beyond the n " enj ° yed on, > 

international trade. ^ Increa sed earning from 

the islands of Sdt^Ocean^'Mall had C ° rnn,ercial ^^ons with 
Arabia, Persia. South Africa and Por^gil ' Pe ' aga Bu ™a. China. 

status, leading to a coliderlbkincrease fntte 7^ '° ^ 

consequent urbanisation of the surroundln P ‘' ,gnrT1S traffic a " d the 

The Vijayanagar era also witnessed an areaS ' 
older zones of riverine cultivation to 2^7 ° f agricu,ture from the 

indigo were grown in large quantities to m^Mh UP and tracts - C ° tton and 

for Indian textiles. ‘ he Rowing overseas demand 

OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 


\TXT ed ,he Vijay ““ sa ' 

(a) Gangu 

(b) Vidyaranya 
(Cj Harihara and Bukka 
(d) Haribhadra 

2. Harihara and Bukka were ini 
tially the feudatories of 

(a) SoIankis 

(b) Tomaras 

(c) Yadvas 

(d) Kakatiyas (of Warangal) 

3. Later on. Harihara and Bukka 
became ministers in the king- 
dom of e 

(a) Kampili in modern 
Karnataka 

(b) Gajapatis 

(c) Ahoms 




(d) Western Gangas 

•I-Who appointed Harihara and 
Bukka to deal with rebellions 
in the Kampili kingdom? 

(a) Alauddin KhiJji 

(b) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

(c) Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 

(d) Firuz Tughlaq 

a. Who was the Guru of Harihara 
and Bukka? 

(a) Virabhadra 

(b) Birjananda 

(c) Vidyaranya 

(d) Ramananda 

6. When did the Vijayanagar em¬ 
pire come into being? 

(al 1327 (b) j33 0 

(c) 1336 (d) J333 
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I.What proved helpfuf J 
initial expansion of Vi] y 

"afoelth of Mohammad 

Tuahlaq 

(b) Frailty-of Firuz Tughlaq 

(c) Their strong army 

(d) The dissolution of the 
Hoysala kingdom 

8. Who succeeded Harihara 1 m 

(afHarihara II (b) Bukka 1 
(c) Bukka 11 Kampana 

9 When did the Bahamam dy¬ 
nasty come into being. 

(a) 1347 ;, n 

(c)1350 (d) 1340 

10. Who founded the Bahamam 

toAlauddin Hasan (who was 
an Afghan adventurer) 

(b) Balban Hasan 

(c) Zafar Khan 

(d) Ghiyasuddin Hasan 
1 1 What were the bone of conten- 

U,m between <he Bahamam 
Z the Vijayanagar 

Kingdoms? 

(a) Tungabhadra doab 

(b) Krishna-Godavan delta 

(c) Marathwada 

(d) All of the above 

12 Which of the Vijayanagar rul- 

U -1 embarked upon a policy of 

expansion towards the eastern 
sea coast? 

(a) Harihara I 

(b) Bukka I . 

(c) Harihara n (1371-1406) 

(d) Bukka II 

13 . What was the major factor in 
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doab? 

(b) Alliance of the Bahamam 
and Warungal kingdoms 
(c, Alliance of the Oajapat.s 
and 3V arangal 
(d) The Reddys 

14 . What was the greatest success 

of Harihara II? 

(a) Defeat of the Reddys 

(b) Defeat of the Gratis 

(O In wresting Belgaum 

Goa from the Bahamamds 

(d ) Defeat of the Hoysalas 

,5 Which of the Vijayanagar rub 
r *nt an expedition to north 

Sri Lanka? 

(a) Harihara 1 

(b) Bukka 1 

(c) Bukka II 

(d) Harihara II 

,6 Who was the Vijayanagar idle' 
"The defeated by Firm. Shah 

Bahamani? 

(a) Devaraya l 

(b) Bukka I 

(c) Bukka H 

(d) Harihara 11 . 

17 . What was the dowry givenJ 

Firuz Shah Bahamam on his 

marriage to Devaraya I sdaug 

ter? 

(a) Mysore 

(b) Chingelpet 

(c) Puri 

(d) Bankapur 

l8 What sparked of a renewed 
'conflict between Vijayanaga , 
Bahamani and Orissa. 

(a) Question of Goa 


,b >The question of Krishna- 
Oodavari basin 

<c, sr ion of 

19 wirt- With Portuguese 

'Zl ° m did Devar ava I 

p nter lnt0 alliance to defeat 
Firuz Shah? 

(a) Warangal (b) Redd 

(t) Orissa (A\ rr , 

20 un (d) H °y sa,as 

°-^ bo built dams on 
Tungabhadra and Haridra riv- 

(a) Bukka II 
<b) Harihara II 
(c) Deva Raya I 
fd) Deva Raya II 

21. Who was the greatest ruler of 
the \yayanagar dynasty? 

(a) Harihara II 

(b) Bukka II 

(c) Deva Raya I 

(d) Deva R aya II (I422-J446) 

22 Which Vijayanagar ruler started 

e practice of inducting Mus¬ 
lims m army? 

(a) Deva Raya I 

(b) Bukka II 
(c > Deva Raya II 
(d) Harihara II 

23. Which of the Portuguese 
writers inform that Quilon, Sri 
Lanka. Pulicat, P egu and 
Tennasserim paid tribute to 
Deva Raya II? 

(a)Paes (b) PaJsaert 

(clNuniz (d) Monserrate 

av The circumference of the 

n C ' ty ‘ S 60 "lies. the King is 

more powerful than all the other 
in India?” 


(a) Paes r 

^:zi Comi ’* *«- 

(c) Barbosa 

(d) Palsaert 

25. Who said^e princes of the 

house of Bahamani maintained 
forI SUPeri0ritybyVa,0uron ly: 

for in power, wealth and extent 

of the country, the rajas of 
erea " y 

(a) Abdur Razzaq 

(b) Nuniz 

(c) Barbosa 
(dj Ferishta 

-6. Who was the Persian traveller 

p VISIt > v, J a yanagar in Deva 
Baya IPs reign? 

(a ) Abdur Razzaq 

(b) Barbosa 

(c) Ferishta 

(d) Badaoni 

27 'LM Saidab0 ''" l,eV 

Kmg d o w as: . The coumry , s 

J; mos ' pan wei1 «!#• 

(a) Barbosa 
fb) Paes 

(C) Abdur Razzaq 

(d) Ferishta 

28. Who was the most remarkable 

dom r H ,n thC Bahamani ^hg- 

dom during the period? 

(ar) Alauddin Hasan 
lb) Firuz Shah Bahamani (1397 
1422) 

(c) Ahmad Shah 

(d) Muhammad Shah 

2 *s n h “ hicl ;, w „ Firuz 

F„t„r? ve, ” d *> 
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(a) Persian, English 

(b) Persian, German. Latin 
tc) Greek, Kannada, Russian. 

Telugu . 

(d) Persia Arabic, Tui 'is . 
Telugu, Kannada an 
Marathi 

30. What was Firuz Shah s only 
weakness? 

(a) Women 

(b) Opium , 

(c) Drinking wine 

listening to music 

(d) Destroying temples 
31. What was the most temarkaWe 

step taken by Firuz Shah. 

(a) The induction of Hindus in 
the administration 

(b) Remarriage of widows 

(c) Stoppage of sari 

(d) Stoppage of 
infanticide 

32 . Which of the Bahamani Sul¬ 
tans built an observatory 

Daulatabad? 

(a) Deva Raya 1 

(b) Firuz Shah Bahamani 

(c) Ahmad Shah 

(d) Alauddin Hasan 

33. The principal ports of the 
Bahamani kingdom were 

(a) Goa, Patan 

(b) Broach, Masulipatam 

(c) Tamralipati 

(d) Chaul and Dabhol 

-ia who commenced the 
Bahamani expansion towards 
Berar? 

(a) Alauddin Hasan 

(b) Firuz Shah Bahamani 

(c) Ahmad Shah 

(d) Mahmud Gawan 
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35. Who was the successor of Fimz 

Shah, also known as 'wall 

(a) Alauddin Hasan 

(b) Mahmud Gawan 

(c) Ahmad Shah 1 

(d) Muhammad 1 

36. Why was Ahmad Shah I called 

‘wali’? . • 

(a) On account of 

^ association with GesuDeraz 

(b) For his poems 
( C ) For his association wit 

Hindus 

(d) For his toleration 

37 Who shifted the Bahamani 

capital from Gulbarga to Bidar 

and why? 

(a) Alauddin Hasan 

(b) Firuz Shah 

(c) Ahmad Shah I; in or er 

consolidate his rule ove 
new territories. 

( d) Mahmud Gawan 
38 Under whose prime minister- 

ship did Bahamani kingdom 
reach the height of its power. 

(a) Firuz Shah 

(b) Mahmud Gawan 

(c) Muhammad Gawan 

(d) Malik Ambar 

39 . What was the title granted to 
Mahmud Gawan? 

(a) Wali (b)Wazir 
( C) Khan (d) Malik-ul-Tujjar 

40 What was Mahmud Gawan 
Lj«n military contribution? 

(a) Capture of Chaul 

(b) Capture of Surat 
(C ) Overrunning of Goa and 

Dabhol 




(d) Murder of Deva Raya II 

41. Who was the ruler of Malwa 
against whom Mahmud Gawan 
waged a series of battles? 

(a) Zafar Khan 
<b) Mahmud Khilji 

(c) Bahadur Shah 

(d) Nusrat Shah 

42. What were Mahmud Gawan’s 
internal reforms? 

(a) Division of kingdom into 8 
tarafs 

(b) Fixation of salary of nobles 

(c) Only a is correct 

(d) Both (a) & (b) are correct 

43. Where did Gawan build a 
madrasa? 

(a) At Bidar (the capital) 

(b) Mandu 

(c) Champaner 

(d) Gimar 

44. What was the most difficult 
problem faced by the 
Bahamani kingdom? 

(a) An expansionist Vijay- 
anagar 

(b) Weak rulers 

(c) The Portuguese 

(d) Strife among the nobles i.e. 
Deccanis vs Afaqis 

45. Soon after Gawan’s execution 
in 1482, the Bahamani king¬ 
dom split into 5 principalities 

(a) Golconda. Bijapur 

(b) Ahmadnagar 

(c) Berar, Bidar 

(d) All of the above 

46. Who was the founder of the 
Tuluva dynasty? 

(a) Deva Raya I 

(b) Deva Raya II 

(c) Krishna Deva Raya (1509- 
30) 


(d) Bukka II 

47. How did the Portuguese secure 
Krishna Deva Raya’s neutral¬ 
ity? 

(a) By promises of help in 
recovering Goa and 
monopoly in supply of 
horses 

(b) By helping him against 
Warangal 

(c) By supplying him boats 

(d) By providing him men and 
money 

48. Why did the Bijapur-Orissa 
alliance come into being dur¬ 
ing Krishna Deva Raya’s 
times? 

(a) For mutual protection 

(b) To kill Krishna Deva 

(c) Due to his renewal of the 
old struggle for the 
Tungabhadra doab 

(d) To capture Goa 

49. Who was the Italian at the 
court of Krishna Deva Raya 
who said: “He is a great ru er 
and a man of much justice tut 
subject to fists of rages”? 

(a) Nuniz 

(b) Paes 

(c) Nicolo Conti 

(d) Barbosa 

50. Which languages were patron¬ 
ised by Krishna Deva Raya? 

(a) English, Telugu 

(b) Kannada, Portuguese 

(c) Tamil, Sanskrit, Russian, 
Kannada. Telugu 

(d) Telugu, Kannada, Tamil, 
Sanskrit 
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51. The foreign travellers who 
spoke of efficient administra¬ 
tion and prosperity of the em¬ 
pire during Krishna Deva 
Raya's period were 

(a) Barbosa only 

(b) Barbosa, Paes and Nuniz 

(c) Paes only 

(d) Nuniz only 

52. Who said: “The king allows 
such freedom that every man 
may come and go and live 
according to his own creed"? 

(a) Paes (b) Nuniz 

(c) Barbosa (d) Nicolo Conti 

53. Where did the real power lie 
during Sadashiva Raya’s time? 

(a) in a triumvirate led by 
Rama Raya 

(b) In Krishnadeva Raya 

(c) In Sadasiva Raya 

(d) In Shiva Raja’s hands 

54. Rama Raya was killed in 1565 
in the battle of 

(a) Warangal 

(b) Bankapur 

(c) Bannihati near Talikota 
(also called the battle of 
Talikota) 

(d) Bidar 

55. The Battle of Talikota is also 
known as the battle of 

(a) Rupa-Tangadi 

(b) Rakshasa-Tangadi 

(c) Pisacha-Tangadi N 

(d) Bhairava-Tangadi 

56. Who was the Vijayanagar ruler 
who enjoined upon the king 
to “levy taxes from his people 
moderately"? 

(a) Rama Raya 

(b) Deva Raya I 
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(c) Sada Siva Raya 

(d) Krishna Deva Raya 

57. The administrative divisions in 
the Vijayanagar kingdom were 

(a) Rajyas or mandalam—»nadu 
—»sthala—>grama 

(b) Nadu—>rajya.s—»sthala-» 
grama 

(c) Rajyas—»sthala—>nadu—» 
grama 

(d) Rajyas —> mandalams 
-> nadus —> grama-»sthala 

58. Why was the tradition of vil¬ 
lage self-government weakened 
during the Vijayanagar rule? 

(a) Due to wars 

(b) Due to feudal economy 

(c) Due to the growth of 
hereditary nayakships 

(d) Due to the negligence of 
rulers 

59. What was the term for territory 
granted to military chiefs? 

(a) Agrahara (b) Amarams 
(c) Devadana (d) Brahmadeya 

60. Who said about the 
Vijaynagara kingdom The land 
is overstocked with people, but 
those in the country are very 
miserable’? 

(a) Nuniz 

(b) Paes 

(c) Barbosa 

(d) Nikitin, the 16 th century 
traveller 

61. Who was the Gujarat pilot 
aboard when Vasco da Gama 
landed at Calicut in 1498? 

(a) Islam Khan 

(b) Dada Abdulla 
tc) Abdul Majid 

(d) Majid Khan 

62. Which Portuguese ruler was 







known as Henry, the Naviga¬ 
tor? 

(a) Dom Henrique 

(b) Charles I 

(c) Dom James 

(d) James Henrique 

63. Who laid the basis of direct 
trade links between Europe and 
India in 1487? 

(a) Vasco da Gama 

(b) Bartholomew Diaz, by 
rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope 

(c) Columbus 

(d) Ralph Fitch 

64. Whom did the Portuguese route 
in 1509 which made them su¬ 
preme in the Indian Ocean? 

(a) Bahamanids 

(b) Krishna Deva Raya 

(c) Calicut 

(d) Egyptian fleet in 
combination with Gujarat 

65. Who w'as the Portuguese gov¬ 
ernor who embarked upon a 
policy of setting up forts at 
various strategic places in Asia? 

(a) de Almada 

(b) Albuquerque 

(c) Vasco da Gama 

(d) Christopher de Cunha 

66. Which was the first victim of 
Albuquerque’s new policy? 

(a) Belgaum 

(b) Chaul 

(c) Goa in 1509 

(d) Dabhol 

67. What were the other Bijapuri 
ports sacked by the Portuguese? 

(a) Danda-Rajouri and Dabhol 

(b) Chaul 

(c) Goa 


(d) Cochin 

68 . Who was the Ottoman grand 
wazir to remark. “In the con¬ 
duct of naval warfare, the infi¬ 
dels are ahead of us, we must 
overcome them”? 

(a) Mustafa 

(b) Rumi Khan 

(c) Lufti Pasha 

(d) Mufti Pasha 

69. Under whom was the Ottoman 
fleet despatched to aid Bahadur 
Shah, the ruler of Gujarat? 

(a) Islam Rais 

(b) Sulaiman Rais in 1529 

(c) Perry Rais 

(d) Bahadur Rais 

70. Who was the Ottoman com¬ 
mander to repulse t-he 
Portuguese attack on Daman 
and Diu in 1531? 

(a) Sulaiman Rais 

(b) Bahadur Khan 

(c) Mustafa 

(d) Rumi Khan 

71. What concessions did the 
Portuguese get from Bahadur 
Shah when Humayun attacked 
Gujarat? 

(a) Island of Bassein 

(b) To build a fort at Diu 

(c) Only (a) is correct 

(d) Both (a) & (b) are correct 

72. What was the agreement of 
1566 between the Portuguese 
and Ottomans? 

(a) To share the spice and 
Indian trade 

(b) Not to clash in the Arab sea 

(c) (b) is correct 

(d) Both (a) & (b) are correct 
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73. What were the commodities in 
which the Portuguese declared 
their royal monopoly? 

(a) Trade in pepper 

(b) Arms and ammunition 

(c) War horses 

(d) All the above 

74. The Portuguese attempted to 

force all ships going to the east 
or Africa to pass by 

(a)Chaul (b) Goa 

(c) Dabhhol (d) Calicut 

75. The credit for opening up In¬ 
dia's trade with Japan goes to 

(a) The Portuguese 

(bj Dutch 

(c) English 

(d) French 

76. The agricultural products in¬ 
troduced in India by the 
Portugese were 

(a) Potato, Silk 

(b) Tomato, Cotton 

(c) Sugarcane, Red Chillies, 
Betel leaf 

(d) Potato, Tomato, Red 
Chillies 

77. Who was the leader of the 
Bijapur-Ahmadnagar-Calicut 
alliance against the Portuguese 
in 1570? 

(a) Ali Adil Shah 

(b) Ibrahim Adil Shah 

(c) Ali Adil Shah (the Sultan 
of Bijapur) 

(d) Muhammad Adil Shah 

78. Who was the ruler of Warangal 
w also known as ‘Andhradesa 

dhisvara’ and 4 Andhrasulratrana’ ? 
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(a) Vira Xayaka 

(b) Kapaya Xayaka 

(c) Siva Xayaka 

(d) Vishnu Xayaka 

79. Which are the grants which 
mention the foundation o! 
Vijayanagar in 1336 by 
Harihara and Bukka? 

(a) Kapaluru and Bagapalli 

(b) Begapallasi 

(c) Bitragunta 

(d) Only Kapaluru 

80. The first dynasty of the 
Vijayanagar kingdom was the 
_ dynasty. 

(a) Tulva 

(b) Aravidu 

(c) Nayaka 

(d) 4 Sangama\ (father of 
Harihara and Bukka) 

81. The subsequent dynasties to 
rule Vijayanagar were 

(a) Tuluva, Aravidu, Suluva 

(b) Suluva, Aravidu. Tuluva 

(c) Suluva, Tuluva and Aravidu 

(d) Nayaka, Suluva, Aravidu 

82. Who w'as the Vijayanagar 

prince credited with reinstating 
the divine image in the 
Rajasimheswara temple at 
Kanchi and the 

Ranganathswami temple at 
Srirangam? 

(a) Achyut Raya 

(b) Kum :j Kampana 

(c) Paiwardhan Raya 

(d) Kumar Gopal 

83. Who was the patron of 
Sayanacharya, the commenta¬ 
tor on the Vedas? 










(a) Bukka I fb) Harihara I 
(c) Harihara II (d) Bukka II 
84. Which medieval chronicler has 
given a glowing testimony of 
the condition of Vijayanagar 
in the closing years of Bukka / 

Ps reign? 

(a) Paes 

(b) Badasni 

(c) Abdur Razzaq 


(d) Shiva 

87. What was the other name of 
Deva Raya II? 

(a) Immadi Deva Raya 

(b) SuIuva Deva Raya 

(c) TuIuva Deva Raya 

(d) Mangudi Deva Raya 

88. Deva Raya II was a believer in 

(a) Saivism 


(d) Ferishta 

85. The religious sects patronised 
by Harihara II were 
(a) Only Saiva 
fb) Only Vaisnava 

(c) Saiva, Vaishnava, Jains 

(d) Only Saiva and Jains 

86. Which deity was worshipped 
by Harihara II? 

(a) Vithoba 

(b) Virupaksha (Shiva) 

(c) Gopala 


w, v uisiiiiavism 

(c) Vira Saivism 

(d) Shaktism 

89. On whose orders was Mahmud 
Gawan executed? 

(a) Alauddin Hasan 

(b) Muhammad II 

(c) Muhammad I 

(d) Sultan Muhammad III 

90. What was the total life span of 
the Bahamani kingdom? 

(a) 75 years (b) 125 years 
(c) 175 years (d) 150 years 
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the twilight 

YEARS 



'Timur repeatedly states In his 
1 memoirs, the Tuzuk-i-Timun, that 
he had a two-fold objective ! 
invading Hindustan. “The first was 

t(, war witb tbe 
thereby acquire, “some W 

rewards in the life to come. The 
second motive was “that the army 
of Islam might gain something by 
plundering the wealth and 
valuables of the infidels.’’ En route 
to Delhi, Timur met stiff resistance 
from the Khokhars led by Jasrath. 
Describing his assault on the fort 
of Dipalpur, Timur wrote in his 

autobiography, “In a short space of 

time all the people in the fort were 
put to the sword, and in the course 
of one hour the heads of ten 

thousand infidels were cut off... 

Timur reached Delhi in 1398. V. ith 
the approach of'his hordes, 
Mahtnud Tughlaq, the reigning 
Sultan, fled the city, leaving the 
citizens to the mercy o 

marauders. A contemporary 
chronicler, Sharafuddin All Yezdi, 
recounts that many groups ot 
Hindus “became insolent and 

began to fight’’ the invaders. 

Timur has left a vivid account of 

the carnage in Delhi. He writes On 

that day, Thursday, and all the 
night of Friday, nearly 15,000 
Turks were engaged in slaying, 
plundering, and destroying 
excepting the quarter 
sayyids, the ulema and othe 
Musulmans. 

» Some modern scholars assert that 
there is no reason to assume that 
Muslims were spared in t is 
massacre. 
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• Before leaving India, Timur summoned Khizr Khan, the relative of an 
eminent amir of Firuz Tughlaq and said. “I assign to you Delhi and all I 
have conquered.” 

• A new ruling house, the Sayyids, occupied the throne of Delhi in 1414. 

• Yahya Sirhindi, author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, claims that the 
founder of the Sayyid dynasty was a descendant of the Prophet. 

• Khizr Khan was appointed governor of Multan by Firuz Shah Khilji, but 
was subsequently expelled from that province. 

• The Sayyid dynasty had the shortest lifespan of all Sultanate rulins houses 
excluding that of the Khiljis. 

• Khizr Khan’s reign, as well as that of his successors, Mubarak Shah (1421- 
34), Muhammad Shah (1434-45) and Alauddin Alam Shah (1445-50), 
was spent trying to control rebellious regions like Kateher. Badaun. 
Etawah, Chandawar, Nagaur and Mewat, as also the Sharqi Sultans of 
Jaunpur, who coveted the throne of Delhi. 

• All Sayyid rulers had to face stiff resistance from the Khokhars led by the 
valourous Jasrath. 

• The Lodis were the last ruling family of the Sultanate period and the first 
to be headed by the Afghans. The three rulers of this dynasty, Bahlul, 
Sikandar. and Ibrahim, proved unable to restore the glory of the state 

• The principal event of Bahlul Lodi’s reign was the eventual annexation 
of the Jaunpur kingdom. 

• Sikandar made a strenuous bid to enhance his position vis-a-vis the Afghan 
nobles, in contravention of his native traditions. 

• Afghan polity, composed as it was of various tribes, was strongly 
egalitarian in nature. All Afghan chiefs viewed themselves as co-equals 
of the Afghan Sultan, whose status was merely that of first among equals 

• Besides trying to reverse this tradition, Sikandar simultaneously attempted 
to revitalise the administrative apparatus. 

• He devoted some-attention to controlling the prices of commodities The 
rent rolls prepared during his reign formed the basis of those readied 
under Sher Shah Sur (also known as Sher Shah Suri). 

• He selected the site for the city of Agra. 

• Sikandar imposed the jaziya and indulged in destruction of temples The 
Lodis are remembered for the Bahluli coin which continued in circulation 
till Akbar’s rule, and the standard of measurement called the gazz-i 
Sikandan which remained in force till Mughal times. 

• The last ruler of this dynasty was slain in the battle of Panipat The Tarikh- 
i Khan-i-Jahani noted that he was the only Sultan of India to have been 
killed on the battlefield. 

• A scholar states, “the Sultanate of Delhi, which had its birth on the 
battlefield of Tarain in 1192, breathed its last in 1526, a few miles away 
on the battlefield of Panipat.” 
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• The disintegration of the Delhi Sultanate had begun during the last phase 
of Tughlaq rule. Timur's invasion accelerated the process. 

• Bengal. Sind, Multan, and the Deccan states were among the first to break 
free of Delhi. The governors of Gujarat. Malwa and Jaunpur followed suit. 
The states of Rajasthan retained their independent stature, as did Orissa, 
while Kashmir continued as a Hindu state till the mid-fourteenth century. 

• In the time of the Tuehlaqs. the Bengal governor, Shamsuddin Ilyas Khan, 
taking advantage of the distance from Delhi and the preoccupations ot 
the central rulers, asserted his independence. Two expeditions by Sultan 
Firuz Tughlaq failed to reassert the effective suzerainty of Del 1 . 

• The rulers of the Ilyas Khan family were prolific builders and adorned 
their capitals. Pandua and Gaur, with beautiful buildings in stone and 
brick, which bore the impress of the architectural style of the region. 

• Prominent Bengali writers of the times included Maladhar Basil, compiler 
of Sri Krishna Vijaya and his son, who was given the title of Satyaraja 


Khan. 

• The reign of Alauddin Hussain Shah (1493-1519) was notable for the 
number of Hindus who occupied high offices, including those ot the 
wazir and the controller of the mint. 

• The famous Vaishnava brothers, Rupa and Sanatan. were among the 
recipients of state employment. 

• The two principal kingdoms in the area were those of Kamta (Kamarupa) 
in the west and that of the Ahoms in the east. 

• In the fifteenth century, the Khens established their rule over Kamarupa. 

• The initial attacks of the Bengal rulers on Kamta yielded mixed results 
and it was only in the time of Alauddin Hussain Shah that the kingdom 
was annexed to Bengal. The Sultan nominated his son as governor of the 
newly conquered territory. 

• Some time later, Vishasinha of the Koch tribe emerged as the ruler of 
Kamarupa. 

• In the reign of Nara Narayan, a subsequent ruler of the tribe, the kingdom 
was divided into two parts known as Kuch Bihar and Koch Hajo. 

• The Ahoms, who belonged to the Shah tribe, had established their hold 
on Assam by the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

• The reigning Ahom king, Suhungmung, was the most outstanding ruler 
of the dynasty. On adopting Hindu customs and ways, he changed his 
name to Svarga Narayana. 

• Vaishnavism made great strides in the region due to the efforts ot 
Sankaradeva, the great reformer. 

• The Ahoms conquered Kamarupa and retained their hold over it and 
Assam throughout the period of the Delhi Sultanate. 
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Elephants, horses and men 

* Gajapati literally means lord of elephants This was the n-,me r 
^ -**. or ,ord of horses and ,he r,v*. are 

# *o°„‘ , Se^2- had f °- a " Pr “ ,iC * 1 P “ rp0 “ s independence 

C'ziZo:zzi7 s <My , in 1407 ,ha ' ^ Kh ™<™““ 

ol MuzaffarShah 7 " a "" ed himself »» 'he title 

• Muzaffar Shah’s grandson, Ahmad Shah I (1411 4 ^ rnn w . , 

r p=rr;— 

.“uk,'T,h! Ul " ,e '' m , 8lhe f °" ,,f (in Saurashtra), but ,e s „„e d 

-ho *£ 

> Ahmad Shah devastated the famous Hindu pilgrimaee centre of Sidho. 
and destroyed several of its beautiful temples g mag ' Ccn,re of S,dh P'" 

' He was the firs. Sultan to levyymt/vr, „„ the Hindus of Qujara, 

Gujarat s most famous Sultan was Mahmud Beearha (1459 1511, 

sir=:r=-'~*== 

The tort of Champaner too, was valiantly defended bv its rain ™h h • 
Humayun. He was killed by the Portuguese. 

The centrally located region of Malwa, which controlled both the trade 
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settle in his domain. j vhilii who ruled 

^ -edes^'ho,severe, 

The P kingdom of Mewar,^"gat Je^thse^iAcen^ 

r-rrriM^sjssft* 

SSTT-tSSrSK"'— 

“ Kumbha was a parron o, ,earning 

S“-rx“-r;=r;s;; 

■ SS5&-- 

’ ==H=“S=5SS“ 

of Malwa was annexed by Gujarat. invaded 

• ^ — 

. Marwa^anothw important srare of Rajasthan. was ruied b y «. ■*» 

• tbs successor, JodhMruUt ttoe fort of Jodhpur and also established a town 

there, which soon became the state capital. r4 . , 

• One of his sons, Bika, founded the state of Bikaner in the mid-fifteenth 

century. 
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Marwa r .s mcst important ruler during this period was Maldeo. who came 
into conflict with Sher Shah. 

Amber w, s ru , ed by , he Kachhwaha Rajputs, who cUimed desce „, from 
Kush, the second son of Lord Ramachandra. 

CMullTDiiT 5 T ^ d ' thC StatC W3S f ° Unded S ° me time in the tenth 

of San ‘ * ^ t0 haVC acce P ted the ^erainty 

Like other Rajput ruiers, the raja of Ajmer, Prithviraj, who ascended the 
throne in A.D. 1502, fought under Rana Sangha at Khanua. 

The Sharqis with their capital at Jaunpur (eastern UP) commenced their 
career as officers of the Delhi Sultanate. 

’ ‘'Tt? * “T dynaS,y ’ Ma " k Sarwar ' had “ wazir under 

, i J r, h aq and W3S Subsequently P° sted in the astern region with the 

I'; the t'h" ^ (l0fd ° f ' CaSt) - HiS SUCCeSS ° rS Were called Sharqis 

* The kingdom was eventually annexed by Bahlul Lodi 
► The greatest ruler of the dynasty was Ibrahim, under whom Jaunpur became 
an important centre of learning, earning the sobriquet “Shiraz of India " 
The Sharqis were enthusiastic builders and embellished their capital with 
a istinct style of architecture characterised by lofty gates and giant arches. 

he most famous of their buildings was the Atala Masjid. 

Malik Muhammad Jaisi lived in their kingdom. 

Kashmir’s first Muslim ruler was Shamsuddin Shah, an adventurer from 
S wat who had taken service under the last Hindu ruler of the state. After 
the latter s death, he seized the throne in 1339. 

His grandson, Sikandar, though a patron of Islamic learning, was a bigot 
who severely persecuted his Hindu subjects and either converted or dro ve 
away most Brahmins from the state. 

Kashmir's greatest Sultan was Zainul Abidin. A liberal and elightened 
ruler he introduced a number of conciliatory measures, and allowed the 
Kashmir Pandits to return to the state. 

Wherever possible, temples were restored, thcjaziya abolished and cow 
slaughter prohibited. 

“Jr™ “ a ma ” ° f 1 versed in Persian, Kashmiri. 
craT^ffte Vafej" ^ a " d 

He ordered rhe transition of the Mahabham,a and the RajourmtM 
in o Persian, and also several Arabic and Persian works into Hindi 
He undertook a number of measures for the economic well-being of his 
subjects, reducing taxes, regulating the prices of commodities, establishing 
control over markets and reforming the currency. S 

Kashmir was eventually annexed by Akbar. 
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OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. The struggle for the domina¬ 
tion of_ was the cockpit 

for the struggle for the master 
of north India. 

(a) Gujarat (b) Punjab 

(c) Rajasthan (d) Malwa 

2. In what hope did Rana Sanga 
invite Babur? 

(a) To become the sole arbiter 
of Rajasthan’s destiny 

(b) That the destruction of the 
Lodis would leave Mewar 
as the strongest state. 

(c) To have control over the 
horse trade 

(d) To have control over 
Medini Rai 

3. Who ascended the throne of 
Bengal in 1342 under the title 
of Sultan Shamsuddin? 

(a) Ilyas Khan 

(b) Ghazi Khan 

(c) Islam Khan 

(d) Sikandar Shah 

4. To where did Ilyas Khan es¬ 
cape when Firuz Tughlaq at¬ 
tacked Bengal? 

(a) Pandua 

(b) Sonargaon 

(c) Strong fort of Ekdala 

(d) Nadia 

5. Which river was fixed as the 
boundary between the Delhi 
Sultanate and Bengal? 

(a) Son (b) Gunduk 

(c) Ganga (d) Kosi 

6. Who was the ruler of Bengal 
when Firuz Tughlaq attacked 
it again? 

(a) Sikandar (b) Islam 
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(c) Azam Shah (d) Ganesh 

7. Who was the most famous Sul- 
’ tan in the Ilyas Shah dynasty? 

(a) Sikandar 

(b) Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah 
(1389-1409) 

(c) Ilyas Shah 

(d) Bahram Shah 

8. Why was Ghiyasuddin Azam 
Shah famous? 

(a) Painting 

(b) Love in music 

(c) For his love of justice 

(d) Toleration 

9. The Bengal ruler who had close 
relations with Hatiz (Persian 
poet) and re-established rela¬ 
tions with China was 

(a) Ilyas Shah 

(b) Sikandar Shah 

(c) Alauddin Husain 

(d) Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah 

10. Which was the most important 
Bengal port for trade with 
China? 

(a) Chittagong 

(b) Tamralipti 

(c) Sonargaon 

(d) Hughli 

11. The capitals of Bengal during 
this period were 

(a) Sonargaon and Gaur 

(b) Gaur and Nadia 

(c) Pandua and Gaur 

(d) Laknauti and Pandua 

12. Who was the compiler of Sri 
Krishna-Vijaya, who had been 
granted the title of Gunaraja 
Khan’? 













(a) Dipak Basu 

(b) Maladhar Basu 

(c) Anurag Basu 

(d) Prem Kumar Basu 

13. Whose reign marked the most 
significant period for the 
growth of the Bengali lan¬ 
guage? 

(a) Ilyas Shah 

(b) Sikandar Shah 

(c) Azam Shah 

(d) Alauddin Hussain (1493- 
1519) 

14. Which Bengal ruler adopted the 
policy of offering high offices 
to Hindus? 

(a) Alauddin Hussain 

(b) Azam Shah 

(c) Nusrat Shah 

(d) Bahram Shah 

15. The Vaishnava saints Rupa 
Sanatan and Chaitanya lived 
during - reign. 

(a) Bahram Shah 

(b) Nusrat Shah 

(c) Alauddin Hussain's 

(d) Ghiyasuddin Azam Shah 

16. Who was the Bengal ruler who 
annexed the Kamatapur king¬ 
dom to Bengal? 

(a) Nusrat Shah 

(b) Alauddin Hussain (supported 
by the Ahoms) 

(c) Azam Shah 

(d) Sikandar Shah 

17. The greatest of the Ahom rulers 
was 

(a) Suhungmung (Svarga 
Narayan) 

(b) Suhmug 

(c) Suhangpa 

(d) Suhasena 


18. Who was the saint who placed 
key role in the spread of 
Vaishnavism in the Ahom area? 

(a) Rupa (b) Sanatan 

(c) Chaitanya (d) Sankaradeva 

19. Who extended the sway of 
Orissa in south towards the 
Karnataka? 

(a) Gangas 

(b) Suryavamshis 

(c) Gajapati rulers 

(d) Reddys 

20. In Bengal, the Orissa frontier at 
this time was the river 

(a) Son (b) Saraswati 

(c) Kosi (d) Damodar 

21. Who was the person who pro¬ 
claimed himself as the ruler of 
Gujarat in 1407 with the title 
of Muzaffar Shah? 

(a) Bahadur Khan 

(b) Alauddin Khan 

(c) Ahmad Khan 

(d) Zafar Khan 

22. Who was the real founder of 
the kingdom of Gujarat who 
also shifted the capital from 
Patan to Ahmedabad? 

(a) Ahmad Shah I (1411-43) 

(b) Zafar Khan 

(c) Muzaffar Khan 

(d) Bahadur Khan 

23. Which was the strong fort of 
Saurashtra conquered by 
Ahmad Shah I? 

(a) Champaner (b) Patan 
(c) Girnar (d) Ahilwara 

24. Who was the first ruler to im¬ 
pose jajiya in Gujarat? 

(a) Bahadur Shah 

(b) Ahmad Shah I 

(c) Zafar Khan 

(d) Muzaffar Shah 
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25. Which was the famous Hindu 
pilgrim centre attacked by 
Ahmad Shah I? 

(a) Surat (b) Patan 

(c) Somnath td) Sidhpur 

26. Who was the ruler of Malwa 
defeated and imprisoned by 
Muzaffar Shah? 

(a) Bahadur Shah 

(b) Muzaffar Khan 

(c) Hushang Shah 

(d) Zafar Khan 

27. Who was the most famous 
ruler of Gujarat? 

(a) Mahmud Begarha (1459- 
1511) 

(b) Muzaffar Khan 

(c) Zafar Khan 

(d) Bahadur Shah 

28. Why was Mahmud nicknamed 
‘Begarha’? 

(a) Had long beard 

(b) For his voracious appetite 

(c) Because he was homeless 

(d) Because he captured two 
powerful forts: Champaner 
and Girnar 

29. Which city became the second 
capital of Gujarat during the 
reign of Begarha? 

(a) Muzaffarabad 

(b) Mustafabad (founded by 
Begarha at Girnar) 

(c) Islamabad 

(d) Mustafanagar 

30. Which was the city constructed 
by Begarha at Champaner. 
which also became his princi¬ 
pal place of residence? 

(a) Mustafabad 

(b) Muzaffarabad 
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(c) Muhammadabad 

(d) Islamabad 

31. Who was the traveller to in¬ 
form that Mahmud had been 
nourished on some poison since 
his childhood? 

(a) Barbosa (b) Paes 

(c) Nuniz (d) Nicolo Conti 

32. During whose reign, did the 
Gujarat Kingdom reach its 
maximum limit? 

(a) Bahadur Shah 

(b) Ahmad Shah I 

(c) Mahmud Begarha 

(d) Zafar Khan 

33. Which state commanded the 
trunk routes between Gujarat 
and northern India, as also be¬ 
tween north and south India? 

(a) Rajasthan 

(b) Malwa 

(c) Orissa 

(d) Karnataka 

34. The inscription which reports 
that there was no restriction on 
the construction of temples 
during Hushang Shah’s reign 
was: 

(a) Bagapallesi inscription 

(b) Uttamerur inscription 

(c) Manikpur inscription 

(d) Lalitpur temple inscription 

35. Who was the treasurer as well 
as adviser of Hushang Shah? 

(a) Baladeva Soni 

(b) Naradeva Soni 

(c) Haradeva Soni 

(d) Jaideva Soni 

36. Who was the most powerful of 
the Malwa rulers? 

(a) Mahmud Gawan 

(b) Husang Shah 









(O Mahmud Khilji (1436-69) 
(d) Bahram Shah 

37. Who was the ruler who raised 
Mewar to the status of a pow¬ 
erful state? 

(a) Rana Kumbha (1433-68) 

(b) Udai Singh 

(c) Medini Rai 

(d) Mokalla 

38. Why did Kumbha come into 
conflict with Malwa and 
Gujarat? 

(a) Due to his conquest of 
Sirohi 

(b) Due to his conquest of 
Kotah and Dungarpur 

(c) Due to his conquest of 
Bundi 

(d) Due to his capture of 
Bharatpur 

39. Marwar became independent of 
Mewar under the leadership of 

(a) Mokalla 

(b) Jaswant Singh 

(c) Rao Bika 

(d) Rao Jodha (founder of 
Jodhpur) 

40. Where did Kumbha build the 
Kirti Stambh? 

(a) Bundi ? 

; (b) Sirohi 

(c) Chittor 

(d) Dungarpur 

41. Who was the grandson of 
Kumbha who ascended the 
gaddi of Mewar in 1508?. 

(a) Rana Sanga 

(b) Udai Singh 

(c) Medini Rai 

(d) Rana Pratap 

42. Who was the Malwa ruler 
whom Sanga defeated and im¬ 
prisoned? 


(a) Mahmud I 

(b) Husang Shah 

(c) Mahmud II 

(d) Dilawar Ghori 

43. Whom did Sanga defeat at the 
Battle of Ghatoli? 

(a) Medini Rao 

(b) Daulat Khan 

(c) Ibrahim Lodi 

(d) Nusrat Shah 

44. Who was the first to assert in¬ 
dependence in the Ganga val¬ 
ley after Firuz Shah Tughlaq’s 
death 

(a) Khizr Khan 

(b) Muhammad Sarwar 

(c) Mahmud Sarwar 

(d) Malik Sarwar (Malik-us- 
Sharq) 

45. What was the name of the dy¬ 
nasty founded by Malik 
Sarwar? 

(a) Sharqi 

(b) Lodi 

(c) Saiyid 

(d) Ilyas Shahi 

46. What was the capital of the 
Sharqis? 

(a)Bareily (b) Lucknow 

(c) Bayana (d) Jaunpur 

47. Which city was known as 

“Shiraj of the East 1 , where 
Malik Muhammad Jaisi lived? 
(a) Bayana (b) Patan 

(c) Jaunpur (d) Nadia 

48. Which Lodi ruler annexed the 
Sharqi kingdom? 

(a) Sikandar Lodi 

(b) Daulat Khan Lodi 

(c) Ibrahim Lodi 

(d) Bahlul Lodi (1484) 
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49. Which dynasty came to power 
in Delhi after the invasion of 
Timur? 

(a) Lodi dynasty 

(b) Sayyid dynasty 

(c) Magh dynasty 

(d) Ilyas Shahi 

50. When did Bahlul Lodi formally 
crown himself as the ruler of 
Delhi? 

(a) 1451 (b) 1450 

(c) 1452 (d) 1449 

51. Why did Bahlul invite the Af¬ 
ghans of Roh to come to In¬ 
dia? 

(a) To attack Patiala 

(b) To attack Multan 

(c) For his contest against the 
Sharqi rulers 

(d) To attack Sonargaon 

52. Who w'as the Afghan historian 
to comment: “The Afghans of 
Roh came like locusts to join 
the service of Sultan Bahlul”? 

(a) Isami 

(b) Abbas Khan Sarwani 

(c) Abdur Razzaq 

(d) Ferishta 

53. Who was the Lodi ruler who 
abolished the octroi duty on 
grains and established a new 
system of measurement? 

(a) Sikandar Lodi 

(b) Bahlul Lodi 

(c) Ibrahim Lodi 

(d) Daulat Khan Lodi 

54. What was the name of Sikandar 
Lodi’s new measurement? 

(a) Gazz-i-illahi 

(b) Gazz-i-maqbul 

(c) Gazz-i-tjama »• 

(d) Gazz-i-sikandari 

55. Who was the Lodi Sultan who 
reimposed Jizyah on the Hin- 
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dus and demolished the temple 
at Xagarkot? 

(a) Bahlul Lodi 

(b) Ibrahim Lodi 

(c) Sikandar Lodi 

(d) Daulat Khan Lodi 

56. During which campaigns did 
Sikandar choose the site for 
Agra? 

(a) Bay ana 

(b) Dholpur and Gwalior 

(c) Gwalior & Kota 

(d) Champaner 

57. Before the establishment of 
Muslim rule, Kashmir was a 
centre of 

(a) Saivism 

(b) Buddhism 

(c) Jainism 

(d) Tantrism 

58. Who was the Mongol ruler to 
attack Kashmir in 1320? 

(a) Dulacha 

(b) Tamarshin 

(c) Halaku 

(d) Dawa Khan 

59. Who was considered as the 
greatest ruler of Kashmir? 

(a) Shah Mir 

(b) Sikandar 

(c) Mirza Husain 

(d) Zainul Abedin 

60. The sufi saints of Kashmir were 
called 

(a) Qalandars 

(b) Kanphata yogis 

(c) Rishis (who combined some 
features of Hinduism and 
Islam) 

(d) Auliyas 

61. Under whose rule did the per¬ 
secution of Brahmanas begin 
in Kashmir? 









(a) Shah Mir 

(b) Sikandar Shah (1389-1413) 

(c) Zainul Abedin 

(d) Didda 

62. What measures were taken by 
Zainul Abedin which came to 
be termed as pro-Hindu? 

(a) Abolition of Jizyah and cow 
slaughters 

(b) Withdrawal of the ban on 
sati 

(c) Only (a) is correct 

(d) Both (a) & (b) are correct 
Who was the Hindu raja to send 
two Sanskrit works on music to 
Zainul Abedin? 

(a) Raja of Jaunpur 

(b) Raja of Nagarkot 

(c) Raja of Gwalior 

(d) Raja of Sirohi 

64. What was the name given to 
Zainul Abedin by the 
Kashmiris? 

(a) Zinda Pir 

(b) Wali 

(c) Budshah (the Great Sultan) 

(d) Jagatguru 

65. What were the aims of Timur’s 
invasions on India? 

(a) War with the infidels 

(b) Plunders 

(c) Only (a) is correct 

(d) Both (a) & (b) are correct 

66. Which was the fort about which 
Timur wrote : ‘in a short space 
of time all the people in the 
fort were put to the sword ....”? 

(a) Dipalpur (b) Kota 

(c)Girnar (d) Bhira 

67. Who was the contemporary 
chronicler to comment on 
Timur’s invasion as: many 


groups of Hindus "became in¬ 
solent and began to fight”? 

(a) Sharafuddin AM Yezdi 

(b) Afif 

(c) Isami 

(d) Ferishta 

68. To whom did Timur say: “I 
assign to you Delhi and ajl I 
have conquered”? 

(a) Husain Sharqi 

(b) Behlul Lodi 

(c) Khizr Khan 

(d) Man Singh of Gwalior 

69. Who claims that the founder of 
the Saiyid dynasty was a de¬ 
scendant of the Prophet? 

(a) Badaoni 

(b) Abul Fazl 

(c) Abbas Khan Sarwani 

(d) Yahya Sirhindi, author of 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi 

70. Which dynast)' had tl e short¬ 
est lifespan of all S jltanate 
ruling houses? 

(a) Sayyid dynasty 

(b) Lodis 

(c) Tughlaqs 

(d) Khiljis 

71. Which work says that ibrahim 
Lodi was the only Si Itan of 
India to have been Killed on 
the battle field? 

(a) Baburnama 

(b) Humaynama 

(c) Tarikh-i-khan-i-jahani 

(d) Tuzuk-i-Baburi 

72. To which tribe did the Ahoms 
belong? 

(a) Mongol 

(b) Shan tribe 

(c) Baluchi 

(d) Yusufzai 
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73. Among the campaigns of 

Mahmud Begarha,-was 

the one where women per¬ 
formed Jauhar. 

(a) Chanderi 

(b) Jodhpur 

(c) Amarkot 

(d) Champaner 

74. Who was the ruler of Gujarat 
killed by the Portuguese? 

(a) Sultan Bahadur Shah 

(b) Ahmad Shah 

(c) Zafar Khan 

(d) Dialawar Ghori 

75. Which Rajput ruler of Mewar 
has been described as “the frag¬ 
ment of a soldier”? 

(a) Rana Kumbha 

(b) Rana Pratap 

(c) Rana Sanga 

(d) Udai Singh 

76. What was the most important 
development in years between 
the death of Rana Kumbha and 
the rise of Rana Sanga? 

(a) Decline of Orissa 

(b) Decline of Vijayanagar 

(c) Fragmentation of the 

Bahamani kingdom 

(d) Decline of Malwa 


77. Who founded the State of 
Bikaner? 

(a) Rao Jodha 

(b) Rao Bika 

(c) Bappa Rawal 

(d) Surjan Rai Bhandari 

78. Who were the Rajput rulers of 
Amber? 

(a) Kachhwahas 

(b) Chauhans 

(c) Rathors 

(d) Sisodias 

79. Who was the Kachhwaha ruler 
who fought under Rana Sanga 
in the Battle of Kanhwa? 

(a) Skanda 

(b) Udai Singh 

(c) Prithviraj 

(d) Sangram Singh 

80. Who was the most important 
ruler of the Sharqi dynasty? 

(a) Husain Shah 

(b) Ibrahim Shah 

(c) Mubarak Shah * 

(d) Muhammad Shah 

81. Who was the first Muslim ruler 
of Kashmir? 

(a) Shah Mir 

(b) Sikandar Shah 

(c) Zainul Abedin 

(d) Shamsuddin Shah 
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ECONOMY IN 
SULTANATE 
TIMES 



^Cultivation was based on 
individual peasant farming, with 
wells, the principal source of 
artificial irrigation, though there 
are references to some canals too. 

• The largest number of canals 
were constructed on the orders 
of Firuz Tughlaq. He had two 
canals cut from the Yamuna, one 
from the Sutlej and one from the 
Ghaggar, in addition to 
numerous smaller ones. 

• Crops dependent on artificial 
irrigation, like wheat and 
sugarcane, were more valued 
from those raised on rain water. 

• Sericulture, the breeding of the 
mulberry silkworm for producing 
true silk, reached India from 
China through a circuitous route 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

• On Firuz Tughlaq's instructions, 
1,200 orchards were laid out in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi and 
seven varieties of grapes grown. 

• The peasant was assured an 
inalienable right to land as long 
as he tilled it and paid his share 
of the state revenue demand. 

• The highest category of peasants 
were the khots and muqaddams 
(headmen), who assisted the 
authorities in the collection of 
land revenue. Alauddin Khilji’s 
policies severely curtailed the 
power of this class. 

• Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq reduced 
the pressure on the khots and 
muqaddams by exempting them 
from paying taxes on their lands 
and cattle, as he realised they 
were indispensable for revenue 
collection. 
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“very heavy and regressive. . f 

Barani states .ha. Ghiyasuddin Tughla, levied Oar* on .he baa,a 
actual produce and not on the basis of estimated yields. 

Muhammad bin Tughlat, resorted to 

above the kharaj to four per cent. 

Jaziya was levied as par, of the land tax. which was known as 

^ITand tax remained unchanged under the Lodis, bu, was now collected 
in kind instead of in cash. 

rsr-“ p""’ “« s " *“ c,,ied 
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from one person to another. 

. the second phase, under the - 
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measures continued under the Lodis. 
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grants was in the form of 
wastelands which the grantees 
were required to bring under 
cultivation. 

• Under Firuz Shah, it has been 
estimated that revenues 
relinquished in this manner 
amounted to more than five per 
cent of the government share. 

• The grants were generally 
hereditary, but could be resumed 
anytime by the Sultan. 

• Salt was produced in sizeable 
quantities in the Sambhar lake. 
Iron ore of very high grade was 
mined and used to produce 
damascened steel. Indian 
metallurgy in fact, was highly 
rated, with the Deccan leading 
in the export of iron and steel to 
the Middle East. Diamonds were 
obtained from the Deccan and 
Gondwana. 

• The largest indigenous industry 

was that of textiles. Various 
types of textiles were 

manufactured, ranging from 
coarse cloth to fine varieties of 
muslin in Sylhet and Devagiri. 
Gujarat was a major textile- 
producing region, and was 
reputed for its silk-weaving, 
while Kashmir was famous for its 
shawls. 

• The building industry was a 

major source of urban 

employment. 

• Paper manufacture began in 
India around this time. 

• Merchants called caravanis 
were involved in transporting 
grain to the cities to feed the 
populace. 


• Horses were a major item ot 
import, while slaves were 
exported in large numbers. 
Indigo was also in demand 
overseas. 

• Multan was an important centre 
of trade, from where most 
imported merchandise reached 
Delhi. 

• The capital received goods from 
various parts of the sub¬ 
continent; foodgrains from 
Amroha, wines from Aligarh, 
betel leaves from Dhar. muslin 
from Devagiri and striped cloth 
from Bengal, for example. 

• The inland trade was handled by 
merchants, many of them from 
Multan and known as Multanis . 

• Qutbuddin Aibak obtained 
twenty thousand slaves during 
his invasion of Gujarat, and 
another fifty thousand in the 
course of the attack on Kalinjar. 

• Balban is said to have secured 
“countless horse and slaves” 
following his raid on 
Ranthambor. 

• Alauddin Khilji possessed fifty 
thousand slaves; under Firuz 
Shah the figure rose to an all-time 
high of one lakh eighty thousand 
slaves. 

• When Timur invaded India, his 
soldiers and camp followers 
captured one hundred thousand 
natives. However they were ail 
slaughtered on the eve of the 
attack on Delhi in the 
apprehension that they might 
revolt and thereby endanger the 
operation. 
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OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. Who was the commander-in¬ 
chief of the military forces in 
the Delhi Sultanate? 

(a) Wazir 

( b) The Sultan 

(c) Amir 

(d) Mir Bakshi 

2. Who started the practice of 
ulemas ‘not being exempted 
from harsh punishments? 

(a) Balban 

(b) AJauddin Khilji 

(c) Muhammad Tughlaq 

(d) Firuz Tughlaq 

3. What was the main factor in 
succession to the throne? 

(a) Knowledge 

(b) Height 

(c) Complexion 

(d) Military strength 

4. When did a definite system of 
administration develop in the 
Delhi Sultanate? 

(a) Towards the end of the 13th 
century 

(b) 1250 

(c) 1236 

(d) 1246 

Which official was the key fig¬ 
ure in administration? 
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(a) Diwan (b) Wakil 

(c) Wazir (d) Qazi 

6. Who was wazir during the reign 
of Muhammad Tughlaq? 

(a) Junaidi 

(b) Khwaja Jahan 

(c) Raihan 

(d) Kabil Khan 

7. During whose rule did India 
have the largest empire in the 
Sultanate period? 

(a) Muhammad Tughlaq 

(b) Balban 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

8. Who was the Tailang Brahman, 
chosen by Firuz Tughlaq as his 
wazir? 

(a) Maqbul Khan 

(b) Islam Khan 

(c) Fiza Hussain 

(d) Khan-i-Jahan 

Which Delhi Sultan made of- 
fices and iqtas hereditary? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Firuz Shah Tuchlaq 

(c) MBT 

(d) AIauddin Khilji 














10. The most important department 
of state, next to the wazir's was 
the 

(a) Diwan-i-insha 

(b) Divvan-i-risalat 

(c) Diwan-i-arz 

(d) Divvan-i-sadr 

11. Who was the head of diwan-i 
arz (military department)? 

(a) Ariz-i-mamaiik 

(b) Barid 

(c) Munhia 

(d) Divvan 

12. Who first set up a separate 
ariz s department in India? 

(a) Razyia 

(b) Alauddin Khilji 

(c) MBT 

(d) Ghiyasuddin Balban 

13. Who had the largest standing 

army of all the Delhi rulers? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Alauddin Khilji 

(c) MBT 

(d) Firuz Tughlaq 

14. Who was the first Sultan to pay 
his soldiers fully in cash? 

(a) Alauddin Khilji 

(b) Balban 

(c) Razyia 

(d) Ututmish 

15. What did the ‘divvan-i-risalat’ 
deal in? 

(a) State finances 

(b) Army 

(c) Religious matters, pious 
foundations and stipends to 
deserving scholars 

(d) Foreign matters 

16. Who presided over the ‘diwan- 

i-risalat? 

(a) Barid 


(b) Mufti 

(c) Qazi 

(d) Chief sadr 

17. Who acted as head of the de- 
partment of justice? 

(a) Chief qazi 

(b) Mufti 

(c) Kotwal 

(d) Sadr-us-sadr 

18. What did the ‘diwan-i-insha’ 
deal in? 

(a) Finances 

(b) State correspondence 

(c) Slaves 

(d) Royal palace 

19. Who were ‘bands’? 

(a) Zamindars 

(b) Muslim theologians 

(c) Architects 

(d) Intelligence agents posted 
in different parts of the 
empire 

20. Who among the Delhi Sultans 
established a department of 
slaves? 

(a) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(b) Balban 

(c) Muhammad Tughlaq 

(d) Razyia 

21. What was the function of wakil- 
i-dar? 

(a) Look after slaves 

(b) Incharge of royal work¬ 
shops; maintenance of 
decorum at the court 

(c) Bodyguard of queens 

(d) Army captains 

22. The holders of iqtas were called 

(a) Barids 

(b) Diwan 

(c) Zamindars 

(d) Muqtis or walis 

23. Who was the head of a 
pargana? 
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(a) Ban i-l 

(b) Amalguzar 

(c) Amir 

(d) Patwari 

24. Who were the most important 
people in a village? 

(a) Zamindar 

(b) Rajas 

(c) Khut (landowners) and 
muqaddam (headman) 

(d) Ranas 

25. Where did Ibn Battuta come 
from? 

(a) Venice 

(b) Cairo 

(c) Constantinople 

(d) Tangier in North Africa 

26. Ibn Battuta lived at the court I 

of_for 8 years 

(a) Balban 

(b) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

(c) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(d) Razyia 

27. What is interesting about Ibn 
Battuta’s accounts? 

(a) Accounts of women 

(b) Account of products of the 
country; condition of roads 
etc. 

(c) Accounts of mosques 

(d) Accounts of Sultan’s harem 

28. From whose account can we 
say that soil in the Sultanate 
period was good, producing 
two crops every year? 

(a) Ibn Battuta (b) Isami 
(c)Afif (d) Barani 

29. Who were the ‘rais’? 

(a) Village headmen 

(b) Mansabdars 

(c) Autonomous Hindu rajas 
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(d) Intermediaries 

30. The two most common curren¬ 
cies during the Sultanate pe¬ 
riod were 

(a) Mohur and dam 

(b) Tanka and dam 

(c) Mohur and jital 

(d) Tanka (silver) and dirham 
(copper) 

II. Which city is called by Ibn 
Battuta as the largest city in 
the eastern part of the Islamic 
world? 

(a) Surat (b) Delhi 

(c) Agra (d) Lahore 

32. Bengal and Gujarat were fa¬ 

mous for their fine quality 
(a) Salt (b) Horses 

(c) Fabrics (d) Fishes 

33. Which city in Gujarat was fa¬ 
mous for textiles and gold and 
silver work? 

(a) Cambay (b) Surat 

(c) Broach (d) Patan 

34. Which place in Bengal was 
known for raw silk and fine 
cotton cloth? 

(a) Pandua 

(b) Burdwan 

(c) Nadia 

(d) Sonargaon 

35. During which period was fine 
Indian textile introduced to 
China? 

(a) Gupta period 

(b) Maurya period 

(c) Rajput period 

(d) Sultanate period 

36. The coastal trade and trade 

between the coastal parts and 
north India was in the hands of 
(a) Multanis (b) Gujaratis 








(c) Marwaris (d) Bohras 

37. The overland trade with Cen¬ 
tra! and West Asia was in the 
hands of 

fa) Marwaris (b) Gujaratis 
fc) Multanis (d) Bohras 


38. Who says that Multani mer¬ 
chants were so rich that gold 
and silver were to be found in 
abundance in their houses? 

(a) Isami (b) Barani 

(c) Afif (d) Minhaj Siraj 

39. Who was the builder of the 
royal road from Peshawar to 
Sonargaon? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

(c) Firuz Tughlaq 

(d) Razyia 

40. What were the new crafts intro¬ 
duced by the Turks? 

(a) Paper manufacturing 
spinning wheel; superior 
mortar 

(b) Boat making 

(c) Gun making 

(d) Horse-stirrup 

41. Who has described the palace 
of Muhammad Tughlaq? 

(a) Sidi maula 

(b) Barani 

(c) Isami 

(d) Ibn Battuta 

42. How many jitals equalled a 
silver tanka? 

(a) 40 (b) 45 

(c)48 (d) 50 

43. Which medieval commentator 
mentions with horror the scene 
of a woman burning herself in 
the funeral pyre of her hus¬ 
band? 


(a) Khusrau (b) Isami 
(c)Ibn Battuta (d) Barani 

44. Why did the purdah system 
grow among Hindu women in 
this period? 

(a) To escape rape 

(b) Was religiously ordained 

(c) To escape torture 

(d) For the fear of being 
captured by the invaders 

45. What was the nature of the 
Sultanate state? 

(a) Militaristic 

(b) Militaristic and aristocratic 

(c) Theocratic 

(d) Islamic 

46. What was ‘zawabits’? 

(a) Sultan's own regulations to 
supplement the Muslim law 

(b) Religious decrees 

(c) Islamic code 

(d) Sufi term 

47. Who said that he was ignorant 
of lawful or unlawful and 
framed laws according to the 
needs of the state? 

(a) Alauddin Khilji 

(b) Balban 

(c) Razyia 

(d) MBT 

48. According to Barani, the state 

in India was based on _ 

considerations 

(a) Zawabit 

(b) Sufi 

(c) Jahandari (secular) 

(d) Legal 

49. The Quwwat-uI-Islam mosque 
at Delhi was originally a 

(a) Buddhist Vihara 

(b) Jaina monastery 
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(c) Shiva temple 

(d) Vishnu temple 

50. During whose reign, according 
to Barani, were the idols pub¬ 
licly worshipped and Hindu 
texts openly preached ? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Jalaluddin Khilji 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) MBT 

51. The Vaishnava reformer, who 
converted a number of Mus¬ 
lims was 

(a) Shankaradeva 

(b) Raghunandan 

(c) Chaitanya 

(d) Ramananda 

52. Which of the Sufi Saints re¬ 
marked:— “Some Hindu know 
that Islam is a true religion but 
they do not embrace Islam"? 

(a) Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya 

(b) Salim Chisti 

(c) Muinuddin Chisti 

(d) Gesu Deraz 

53. Who commented on the Hin¬ 
dus “They have plucked Islam 
from their hearts as a hair is 
discarded while kneading 
flour”? 

(a) Isami 

(b) Barani 

(c) Afif 

(d) Ibn Battuta 

54. During whose reign were the 
largest number of canals con¬ 
structed? 

(a) Alauddin Khilji 

(b) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(c) Balban 

(d) MBT 
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55. The rivers from which canals 
were constructed during Fiiuz 
Shah Tughlaq reign were 

(a) Ganga. Son 

(b) Gundak, Kosi 

(c) Damodar, Swarnrekha, Son 

(d) Yamuna, Sutlej, Ghaggar 

56. When did sericulture, breeding 
of mulberry silkworm, reach 
India from China? 

(a) 10 ,h — 11 th centuries 
(b[ 12 th —13 th centuries 

(c) 14 th —I5 ,h centuries 

(d) 13 ,h —14 th centuries 

57. On whose orders were 1,200 
orchards laid down near Delhi? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Alauddin Khilji 

(c) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(d) MBT 

58. Who is reported to have said 
about the khots and muqadd- 
ams: “It cannot be denied that 
abundant responsibility rests 
on the shoulders of chiefs and 
headmen”? 

(a) Razyia 

(b) Balban 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 

59. Land taxes began to be col¬ 
lected in an organised manner 
from the time of 

(a) Alauddin Khilji 

(b) Razyia 

(c) Balban 

(d) Jalaluddin Khilji 

60. The Delhi Sultan to abolish 
the ghari and charai taxes was 

(a) Balban 

(b) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 









61. Territories whose revenues went 
directly to the Sultan's treasury 
were 

(a) Madad-i-mash (b) Inam 
(c)Khalisa (d) Iqta 

62. The tax free grants of land to 
Muslim theologians, scholars 
was called 

(a) Iqta 

(b) Khalisa 

(c) Banjar 

Id) Inam or madad-i-maash 

63. What was ‘wakF? 

(a) Grants to Muslim religious 
establishments 

(b) Grant for temple construc¬ 
tion 

(c) Stipend for scholars 

(d) Water-tax 

64. The Sultanate coinage has been 
described as 

(a) Rajput coinage 

(b) Mixed coinage 

(c) Dethesaurisation 


(d) Desi 

65. What does ‘dethesaurisation’ 
mean? 

(a) Capture of land 

(b) Monetary circulation of 
treasures obtained from 
Hindu kingdom & temples. 

(c) Secularisation of state 

(d) Issue of hundi 

66 . Where did gold come to India 
from? 

(a) China 

(b) Japan 

(c) West Africa via Egypt and 
Syria 

(d) South Africa 

67. Prior to becoming Sultan, dur¬ 
ing his raid on Devagiri, 
Alauddin acquired immense 
booty. Who informs us about 
it? 

(a) Barani 

(b) Ibn Battuta 

(c) Isami 

(d) Ferishta 
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[CHAPTER) 


W ith the establishment of the Delhi 
Sultanate, Islamic cultural forms 
arrived in the sub-continent on a 
significant scale. 

• While India’s indigenous 
architecture is trabeate, that is to 
say, that space is spanned by 
means of beams laid 
horizontally, the Islamic form is 
arcuate, whereby arches are used 
to bridge a space. The dome is a 


CULTURAL AND 
RELIGIOUS 
TRENDS 



prominent feature of the mosque 
in contrast to the shikhar (spire) 
of Hindu temples. 

• Mosques have been described as 
representing the keynote of the 
Islamic style. 

• The tomb was another new 
edifice introduced into the sub¬ 
continent by Islam. Ihe tombs 
of important religious divines 
were called dargahs , a Persian 
word meaning a court or palace. 

• Scholars have noted three 
distinct stages in the evolution 
of Islamic architecture in India. 
The initial phase was 
characterised by destruction. In 
the second phase, the buildings 
were dismantled to provide 
ready-made material for new 
structures. In the third phase, 
Islamic structures were built of 
specially prepared stone (called 
dressed stone). 

• The earliest surviving Islamic 
monuments in India are located 
at Banbhore near Thatta in Sind. 
This site, dated sometime after 
the birth of Islam, is possibly the 
first Arab settlement in South 
Asia. 

• It is, however, only from the 
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The leaders of the bhakti movement came from all strata ot »"«>'; 

The movement was developed b, the twelve Aiwa, Vaishnavne and s 
three Nayanar Saivite saints. century) were led by the 

Some of the earliest bhakti movemOT ^ devotion Q f Vishnu) and 
Alvars (literally, those who are of shiva ). They travelled 

Nayanars (literally, leaders w «we of t heir gods. 

from place to plac e singing hym ns in Tamil _P- - --— 

"This is an excerpt from a compositionoTan Alvar named Tondaradtpp . 

who was a Brahmana. 

You (Vishnu) manifestly like 

Those “servants” who express their love for your feet, 

Thnueh thev may be born outcastes, more than 

The Chaturvedins who are strangers and without allegiance to your 
se rvice. 

I Shastras or Devotion 

This is a verse composed by Appar. a Nayanar saint: 

O rogues who quote the law books. 

Of what use are your gotra and kula? 

Jns, bow Marpenfs lord .Shiva who resides in Marperu. m Thnfavu, 
Tamil Nadu) as your sole retuge. king 

The Saivite saint. Appar. is said to have converted the 
M.ihendravar man, to Saivism. _of 
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• The bhakti movement is often viewed as a response to Shankaracharya. 
But Shankara himself is known to have authored several works of a 
profoundly devotional character. 

• _ 

Shankaradeva 

• In the late fifteenth century, Shankaradeva emerged as one of the leading 
proponents of Vaishnavism in Assam. His teachings, often known as the 
Bhagavati dharma because they were based on the Bhagavad Gita and 
the Bhagavata Purana, focused on absolute surrender to the supreme 
deity, in this case Vishnu. He emphasised the need for naam kirtan, 
recitation of the names of the lord in sat sanga or congregations of pious 
devotees. He also encouraged the establishment of satra or monasteries 
for the transmission of spiritual knowledge, and naatti gfiar or prayer 
halls. Many of these institutions and practices continue to flourish in 
the region. His major compositions includ e the Kirtana-ghosha. 

. '-— 4 

• Ramanuja is popularly regarded as the founder of Sri Vaishnavism. 

• The traditions of devotion or bhakti need to be located within this context. 
Devotional worship had a long history of almost a thousand years before 
the period we are considering. During this time, expressions of devotion 
ranged from the routine worship of deities within temples to ecstatic 
adoration where devotees attained a trance-like state. The singing and 

' chanting of devotional compositions was often a part of such modes of 
worship. This was particularly true of the Vaishnava and Shaiva sects. 

• Madhav (1199-1278) was another great exponent of the bhakti movement 
in the south. 

• The bhakti poet-saints were called sants and comprised two groups. The 
Vaishnava sants flourished in Maharashtra from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century and worshipped the god, Vithoba. 

• The second group operated in the Hindi-speaking regions, Punjab and 
Rajasthan from the fifteenth century onwards, and believed in nirgiuia 
bhakti (worship of god who was beyond all qualifications). 

• The sants of the Vithoba cult and their followers constituted the Varkari, 
or pilgrim s path, so called because of their emphasis on the annual 
pilgrimage to Pandharpur. 

• There are at least fifty sants belonging to this school, over a span of five 
hundred years, the most important among them being Jnaneshvar (author 

^of a commentary on the Gita, the Jnaneshvari , which is the basic text of 
this panth); Namdev (1270-1350); Eknath (1548-1600); Tukaram ( 1593 . 
1649) and his contemporary, Ramdas, whose teachings inspired "Shi \ aji. 

• The bhakti tradition of Maharashtra is credited with forging the Mar; 
into a martial community that challenged the Mughals. 
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In the north, the bhakti movement spread through Ramananda. regarded 
as in the direct line of descent from Ramanuja. 

Ramananda lived in Banaras in the fourteenth-fifteenth century and 
founded the Ramanandi sect, which worshipped Rama as the supreme 

Thready north Indian sants were disciples of Ramananda and include 
Sena, Pipa, Dhanna, Sadhna, and Raidas. 

Two schools emerged from Ramananda's teachings, the .tape*' which 
believed in the doctrine of incarnation, and the nirgma which worshipped 
the formless aspect of divinity. 

At a different level, historians of religion often classify bhakt. traditions 
fnto two broad categories: ,agum (with attributes) and nirgma tw.lhou 
attributes) The former included traditions that focused on the worship ot 
specific deities such as Shiva, Vishnu and his avatars (incarnations) and 
forms of the goddess of Devi, all often conceptualised in anthropomorpl c 
form. Nirguna bhakti on the other hand was worship of an abstact fo.m of 

g°d. . . 

The nirguna school was best represented by Kabir, considered the spiritual 
preceptor of all subsequent north Indian panths. 

» * The greatest exponents of the saguna school were Rama devotees like 
Tulsidas and Nabhadas, and Krishna devotees like N.mbarka, 
Vallabhacharya, Chaitanya, Surdas and Mirabai. 
i TuHdas (1532-1623) authored the celebrated Ramacharita Manas ,_which 
his ten fovouiably compared to Valmiki’s Romm™ m tts influence 

on the Hindu society. 

» Tulsidas lived in Akbar’s reign, but there is no record of his having received 
royal patronage. 

, Nimbarka and Vallabha were two south Indian Brahmins who settled at 
Mathura, where they practised devotion to Krishna and Radha. 

• According to available evidence Vallabha lived from >479-1531 and 
founded the Vallabhacharya sect devoted to Radha-Krishna worship. 

• Krishna devotion also swepi Bengal, where its early exponents, included 
Vidyapati Thakur and Chandidas. 

• But Chaitanya (1485-1533), a contemporary of Vallabha, was undoubtedly 
the most renowned exponent of Krishna bhakti. He was bom in Nabhadvipa 
S family!^ was himself worshipped as an incamat.on of 

Krishna. . 

• After becoming a sannyasi , he left Bengal and spent two decades at Pur, 

in Orissa, in worship of Lord Jagannath. 

• He is believed to have converted a number of Muslims, including t e 
chief minister end the chief mu«ski of Husain Shah of Gaur. 
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Love for the Lord 

This is part of a song attributed to Mirabai: 

I will build a funeral pyre of sandalwood and aloe; 

Light it by your own hand 
When I am burned away to cinders; 

InTnl? “7 y0l,r ' imbS ' h fame. 

in another verse, she sings: 

What can Mewar’s ruler do to me? 

I God is angry, all is lost. 

But what can the Rana do 7 
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In fact some of the most magnificent Shiva temples, including those at 
Chidambaram, Thanjavur and Gangaikondacholapuram, weie 
constructed under the patronage of Chola rulers. Th.s was a so the permd 
when some of the most spectacular representations of Shiva mb 
sculpture were produced. Clearly, the visions of the Nayanars inspire 

The Lingayat movement was founded by Basava, a minister in the court 
of the Kalachuri king of Kalyani in the twelfth century. 

The twelfth century witnesses the emergence of a“JJL 
Karnataka, led by a Brahamana named Basavanna ( 1106 _ ) h 

initially a Jaina and a minister in the court of a Chalukya king. His 
. followers were known as Virashaivas (heroes of Shiva) or Lingay 
(wear ers of the linga). _-_ — ^ 

Rituals and the real world 

• Here is a vacliana composed by Basavanna: 

• When they see a serpent carved in stone they pour milk on it. 

If a real serpent comes they say: “Kill. Kill . 

To the servant of the god who could eat if served they say: Go away. 

But to the image of the god which cannot eat they offer dishes 
The Lingayats derive their name from the same lingam that all followers 

of this cult carr y on their person. ___ > 

Lingayats continue to be an imporant community in the region to date. 
They worship Shiva in his mainifestation as a linga, and "f u: 
we^ a small hga in a silver case on a loop strung over the left shouMe . 
Those who are revered include the janagdina or wandering mon . 
Lingayats believe that on death the devotee will be united with Shiva 
and will not return to this world. Therefore they do not P^ ctise j“ nera ^ 

' rites such as cremation, prescribed in the Dharmashastras. Instead, they 

ceremonially bury their dead. . . f ,, 

Gorakhnath initiated a new movement within Saiv.sm; his followers 

became known as Gorakhnath jogis. 

The, are frequently mentioned in Sufi literature and were quite tnfluenual 
ly the fifteenth century. Their centre war the Ti la o Gomkh adthe 
Sind Sugar Doab, though they had centres (mortal in other places . 

, The followers usually wore earrings and were also known as Kanphata 
" jogis. They kept a continuous fire and nramtatned a common 

kitchen for all inmates. 

► Guru Nanak was founder of the panth known today as Sikhism. 
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Guru Nanak died in 1539 . 

U " i,y ° f m ” kind “ d 
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The One Lord 

Here is a composition attributed to Kabir: 

Tell me, brother, how can there be 
No one lord of the world but two? 

Who led you so astray? 

God is called by many names: 

Names like Allah, Ram, Karim, Keshav, Hari, and Hazrat. 

old may be shaped into rings and bangles. 

Isn’t it gold all the same? 

Distinctions are only words we invent... 

Kabir says they are both mistaken. 

Neither can find the only Ram. One kills the goat, the other cows 
They waste their lives in disputation. 
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. He advocated a middle path in which spiritual life could be combined 
with the duties of the householder. 

Hilr^M^ For BabaOuru 
M J an . thp Absolute or "rab” had no gender or form. He proposed 
simple' way to connect to the Divine by remembering and repeatirj e 

D,vi« Name, cxpmsing his «- would sing these 

S^r^rSfhis attendant Matdana piayed the 

. Count Nanak organised is”^^e mciSil 

. gr Na^SST/o-Angad. developed the M -** 

. L^S=rri= and Ouru 

• Ram Das had a tank (snrtmtr) dug where it exists to this day a. 

• S=r.“ss^“” r ““ 

• Er==t^=:==£— 

• SsSSSSSSsa 

• Htedfcdple Sundardas wrote the famous Sundar Vilas. 

■ E=SSr=-“- 

eleventh centuries. ----N 

SecotKl, 1 we'flnd'll^ devdopment of traditions of bhakti in Maharashtra 
in the thireenth century. ___ ' 
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• Sufism represents the mystical trend in Islam, it is a movement that arose 
independently within the Muslim world, and not as a consequence of its* 
interface with Hinduism. 

O Sufism came into contact with Hindu and Buddhist mystical ideas only 
after most of its distinctive traits had already developed. 

• The initial contacts between Sufism and Buddhism took place in north¬ 
west Persia and Central Asia. Buddhism seems to have influenced Sufism 
in Transoxiana at a later date. 

• Certain Sufi exercises, specially the holding back of breath, appear to be 
derived from yogic pranayam via Buddhism. 

• Scholars have noted that some of the ziyarats (tombs or relics) of the Sufis 

in Central Asia are located on the ruins of Buddhist stupas. For instance, 
Balkh, a Buddhist monastic centre, became a Sufi stronghold. v 

• By the twelfth century, Sufism had been completely integrated into 
orthodox Islam as a result of the efforts of al-Ghazzali, al-Hallaj and Ibn 
Al-Arabi. 

• In the Indian context, Sufis meticulously resolved their differences with 
the ulema and emphasised the need to follow the Sharia. 

• Arab merchants, for instance, frequented ports along the western coast in 
the first millennium CE, while Central Asian peoples settled in the north- 
western parts of the subcontinent during the same period. From the seventh 
century, with the advent of Islam, these regions became part of what is 
often termed the Islamic world. 

• Kings did not simply need to demonstrate their association with sufis; 
they also required legitimation from them. When the Turks set up the 
Delhi Sultanate, they resisted the insistence of the ulama one imposing 
shari's as state law because they anticipated opposition from their subjects, 
the majority of whom were non-Muslims. The Sultans them sought out 
the sufis - who derived their authority directly from God - and did not 
depend on jurists to interpret the sharia. 

• In 711 an Arab general named Muhammad Qasim conquered Sind, which 
became part of teh Caliphi’s domain. Later (c. thirteenth century) the 
Turks and Afghans established the Delhi Sultanate. This was followed by 
the formation of Sultanates in teh Deccan and other parts of the 
subcontinent; Islam was an acknowledged religion of rulers in several 
areas. 

• However, there were instances of conflict between the Sultans and the 
sufis. To assert their authority, both expected that certain rituals be 
performed such as prostration and kissing of the feet. Occasionally the 
sufi shaikh was addressed with high-sounding titles. For example, the 
disciples of Nizamuddin Auliya addressed him as sultan-ul-mashaikh 
(literally, Sultan amongst shaikhs.) 
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• During the 1560s Akbar had the fort of Agra constructed with read 
sandstone quarried from the adjoinging regions. 

• In the 1570s he decided to build a new' capital. Fatehpur Sikri. One of the 
reasons prompting this may have been that Sikri was located on the direct 
road to Ajmer, where the dargah of Shaikh Muinuddin Chisthi had become 
an imporant pilgrimage centre. The Mughal emperors entered into a close 
relationship with sufis of the Chishti silsila. Akbar commissioned the 
construction of a white marble tomb for Shaikh Salim Chishti next to the 
majestic Friday mosque of Sikri. 

• Pilgrimage, called ziyarat, to tombs of sufi saints is prevalent all over the 
Muslim world. This practice is an occasion for seeking the sufi’s spiritual 
grace (bcirakat). For more than seven centuries people of various creeds, 
classes and social backgrounds have expressed their devotion at the 
dargahs of the five great Chishti saints. Amongst these, the most revered 
shrine is that of Khawja Muinuddin, popularly known as “Gharib Nawaz” 
(comforter of the poor). 

-; n 

The pilgrimage of the Mughal princess Jahanara, 1643 

• The following is an excerpt from Jahanara’s biography of Shaikh 
Muinuddin Chishti, titled Munis al Arwah (The Confidant of Spirits): 

After praising the one God... this lowly faqirci (humble soul) Jahanara... 
went from the capital Agra in the company of my great father (Emperor 
Shah Jahan) towards the pure regions of incomparable Ajmer... I was 
committed to this idea, that every day in every station I would perform 
two cycles of optional prayer... 

• For several days... I did not sleep on a leopard skin at night, I did not 
extend my feet in the direction of the blessed sanctuary of the revered 
saving master, and I did not turn my back towards him. I passed the days 
beneath the trees. 

• On Thursday, the fourth of the blessed month of Ramzan, I attained the 
happiness of pilgrimage to the illuminated and the perfumed tomb... 
With an hour of dayligh remaining, I went to the holy sanctuary and 
rubbed my pale face with the dust of the threshold. From the doorway to 

^the blessed tomb I went barefoot, kissing the ground. Having entered 
the dome, I went around the light-filled tomb of my master seven times 
Finally, with my own had I put the finest quality of itar on the perfumed 
tomb of the revered one, and having taken off the rose scarf that I had on 

^ my head, I placed it on the top of the blessed tomb.... _^ 

• The Chishti order was founded in India by Muinuddin Chishti, who arrived 
around A.D. 1192 and established his centre at Ajmer. 

• Of the groups of sufis who migrated to India in the late twelfth century, 
the Chisthis were the most influential. This was because they adapted 
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thp resiion in which they ' ived - 
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the Shattari and Firdausi susua ___ 

the Sultan ate period- --- 

Names of silsilas . figure. For example, the , 

Qadiriorder wasnameda^ ^ ^ pbce of origin, in 

like the Chishti order, Afg hanistan. _ _" 

the t own of Chishtm ------ . Naqshbandi sect also grew 

reign, and Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi. - “ 
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..Which was .he ' 

Delhi, which was at feta ton 

remple and then a temple dsd. 

cated to Vishnu? 

(a) Jami Mosque 

(b) Moti Masjid 

(c) Atala Masjid 

(dlQuwwat-ul-lslam mosque 

i why no human or animal fig- 

" ur es are used in Islamic deco- 

raUon? they are 

(a) Because tney 

considered to be un-lslamic 

;b’i They looked vuglur 

'S Due to lack Of good painters 

(d) Due to the cost 
3 The Turks used both 
their buildings 
(a> Slab and beam 
(b) Arch and dome 
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(C) Slab and beam and arch and 

dome methods 
(d) Only choice (a) is correc 

4. What was ‘Arabesque ? 

(a) Script 

b Combination of decorauve 
devices with the Arabic 
script 

(c) Style of singing 

(d) Style of speech 

5 . The Turks added colours to 
their buildings by using 

(a) Indigo 

(b) Red marble 

(c) Red sandstone 

(d) Flowers 

6. To whom was the Qutab Minar 

dedicated? 

(a) Qutbuddin Aibak 




(b)Bakhtiyar Khilji 
(e) Gesu Deraz 

(d) Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki 

7. The entrance door added by 

Alauddin Khilji to the Qutab 
Minar is the _ 

(a) Alai Darwaza 

(b) Buland Darwaza 

(c) Ajmeri Gate 

(d) Lahori Gate 

8 . Which Sultanate structure con¬ 
tains a dome which was for the 
first time built on correct sci¬ 
entific lines? 

(a) Aibak’s tomb 

(b) Razyia’s tomb 

(c) Alauddin Khilji’s tomb 

(d) Alai Darwaza 

9. Which dynasty marked the cli¬ 
max of the Delhi Sultanate as 
well as the beginning of its 
decline? 

(a) Ilbari (b) Khilji 

(c)Tughlaq (d) Saiyid 

10. Who built the palace-fortress 
complex called Tughlaqabad? 

(a) MBT 

(b) Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 

(c) Firuz Tughlaq 

(d) Nasiruddin Mahmud 

11. What was new about the tomb 
of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq? 

(a) Was originally a temple 

(b) Use of pietra-dura 

(c) Use of squinches 

(d) It was put on a high 
platform; a marble dome 

12. What was the striking feature 
of the Tughlaq architecture? 

(a) Sloping walls, called 

‘batter’ 


(b) Squinches 

(c) Half dome portal 

(d) Pietra-dura 

13. What was the use of 'batter’ in 
architecture? 

(a) Makes the building elegant 

(b) Looks romantic 

(c) It gives the effect of strength 
and solidity to the 
buildings 

(d) Increases the height 

14. Among the Tughlaqs, we do 
not find any batter in the build¬ 
ings of 

(a) Ghiyasuddin 

(b) Muhammad 

(c) Mahmud 

(d) Firuz Tughlaq 

15. Apart from batter, what was the 
second feature of Tughlaq ar¬ 
chitecture? 

(a) Pietra-dura 

(b) Combination of the prin¬ 
ciples of arch and the Lintel 
and beam 

(c) Squinches 

(d) Placed among gardens 

16. Why did not the Tughlaqs use 
red sandstone in their build¬ 
ings? 

(a) It was costly 

(b) Looked vulgar 

(c) Was un-Islamic 

(d) Was locally unavailable 

17. Why does the Tughlaq build¬ 
ing have minimum decoration? 
fa) Because they used the 

cheaper ‘greystone’ which 
was difficult to be carved 

(b) Due to poor finances 

(c) Because it was un-Islamic 

(d) Sultan’s disliked it 
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1 H._is the decorative device 

found in all the buildings of 
Firuz? 

(a) Rose (b) Lotus 

(c) Lilly (d) Palash 

19. Islam had been established in 

Sind from the _ century 

A.D. 

(a) 7 lh (b) 9 ,h 

(c) 6 ,h (d) 8 th 

20 . Who was the famous woman 
Sufi of 8 th century? 

(a) Ruby (b) Razyia 

(c) Rabia (d) Naftsa 

21. Who tried to reconcile mysti¬ 
cism with Islamic orthodoxy? 

(a) Al-Musafir 

(b) Al-Mansur 

(c) Al-Mustaufi 
(a; \1-Ghazzali 

22. What was the term for sufi or¬ 
ders? 

(a) Silsilas (b) Viharas 

(c) Karwans (d) Maktabs 

23. Which was the yogic book, 
translated into Persian from 
Sanskrit? 

(a) Yoga-sutra 

(b) Yoga-kund 

(c) Amrit-kund 

(d) Yoga-siddhi 

24. Who was the Persian poet who 
remarked*. “Faith and infidel¬ 
ity, both are galloping on the 

way towards Him; .He is 

one....”? 

(a) Firdausi (b) Al-Beruni 
(c) Al-Ghazzali (d) Sanai 

25. Who established the Chisti or¬ 
der in India? 

(a) Khwaja Muinuddin Chisti; 
(he came to India around 
1192 A.D.) 
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(b) Salim Chisti 

(c) Nizamuddin Auliya 

(d) Gesu Deraz 

26. Where did Muinuddin Chisti 
finally shift to? 

(a) Lahore 

(b) Ajmer. (Initially he stayed 
in Lahore and Delhi) 

(c) Sind 

(d) Patiala 

27. The Chisti sufi whose verses are 
found in the k Adi Granth of 
the Sikhs was 

(a) Muinuddin Chisti 

(b) Bakhtiyar Kaki 

(c) Salim Chisti 

(d) Farid-ud-dinGanj-i-Shankai 

28. Who was the Chisti sufi. whom 
the yogis called sidh ; 

(a) Gesu Dera/ 

(b) Salim Chisti 

(c) Nizamuddin Auli>a 

(d) Muinuddin Chisti 

29. Where was the activity of the 
Suhrawardis confined to ? 

(a) Sind 

(b) Gujarat 

(c) Punjab and Multan 

(d) Lahore 

30. What was the basic difference 
between the Chistis and the 
Suhrawardis? 

(a) Suhrawardis did not believe 
in a life of poverty ; accepted 
the service of the state 

(b) The Chistis led married lite 

(c) Sudrawardis maintained 
harem 

(d) The Sudrawardis were un- 
Islamic 

31. Who was the Maharastrian 
Bhakti saint who had taken to 














banditry before he became a 
saint? 

(a) Tukaram fb) Jnaneshvara 
(c) Vailabha (d) Kamadeva 
32. Who was the follower of 
Ramanuja, who substituted the 
worship of Rama in place of 
Vishnu; and taught Bhakti to 
all vamas? 

(a) Madhava 

(b) Vailabha 

(c) Nimbarka 

(d) Ramananda 

33. Who was the llcr or 

?T daS ’ Kabir ’ Sena and 

badhana? 

(a) Ramananda 

(b) Ramanuja 

(c) Shankaracharya 

(d) ValJabhacharya 


teacher of 


by profes- 


34. Kabir was a 
sion 

(a) Teacher 

(b) Weaver 

(c) Painter 

( d) vvasherman 

35. Where did Kabir come into 
contact with both Hindu and 
Muslim saints? 

(a)Kashi (b) Mathura 

(OCuyu (d) Banaras 

36. Who was the Bhakti saint who 
denounced idol-worship, pij. 
grimages, bathing in holy riv¬ 
ers or taking part in formal 
worship? 

(a) Ravidas (b) Sena 

(c) Kabir (d) Pjpa 

37. Where was Nanak born'> 

(a) Amritsar (b) Patiala 
fc) Jalandhar (d) Talwandi 

38. Who was Nanak’s faithful at¬ 


tendant who used to p| av 
‘rababa’? v y 

(a) Dhanna (b) Sena 

(c) Mardana (d) Pj pa 

39. Who was the Sikh Guru to have 

trav'elJed Sri Lanka, Mecca, 
Medina? 

(a) Nanak (b) ArjunDas 

(c) Angad (d) Ramdas 

40. Kirtans as a special form of 
mystical experience was popu¬ 
larised by 

(a) Nanak 

(b) Chaitanya 

(c) Kabir 

(d) Mirabai 

41. Who was Chaitanya’s God? 

(a) Vishnu (b ) Shiva ‘ 

(ORama (d ) Hari 

42. According t0 which 
Vaishnavite Saint, worship con¬ 
sisted of love and devotion and 
song and dance? 

(a) Mirabai (b) Tulsidas 

,, W Cha 'tanya (dj Surdas 

43. Where was Chaitanya born? 

(a) Gaya 

(b) Vrindavan 

(c) Nadia 

(d) Mathura 

44. Where was Chaitanya initiated 

into Krishna cult? 

(a) Mathura 

(b) Vrindavan 

(c) Nadia 

(d) Gaya 

45. Where did Chaitanya revive the 

Krishna cult? 

(a) Vrindavan ( b) Mathura 

. ‘2, Nadia (d) Gaya 

46. Where did Chaitanya spend 

most of his time? 

(a) Nadia fb) Gaya 
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(c)Vrindavan (d> Mathura 

47. Who was the Vaishnava Saint 
of 16th century who was 
Tailang Brahmana? 

(a) Surdas 

(b) Vallabha 

(c) Nimbarka 

(d) Ramanuja 

48. Who was the Arab philosopher 
’ whose monistic ideas became 
popular in India in the 15th 
century? 

(a) Mansur 

(b) Shiraj 

(c) Al-Ghazzali 

(d) Ibn-i-Arabi 

49. By what name was Arabi s doc- 
* trine of Unity of Being known? 

(a) Dine-illahi 

(b) Sulh-kul 

(c) Tauhid-i-wajudi (unity ot 
being) 

(d) Mahzarnama 

50 Who was the Sufi saint who 
made use of Hindi in his trea¬ 
tise ‘Haqaiq-i-Hindi ? 

(a) Wahid Belgrami 

(b) Salim Chisthi 

(c) Gesu Deraz 

(d) Muinuddin Chisthi 

51. In which work did Belgrami 
try to explain words such as 
‘Krishna’, ‘Murli’, ‘Gopis’, 
‘Radha’, ‘Yamuna’ in Sufi mys¬ 
tic terms? 

(a) Padmavat 

(b) ‘Haqaiq-i-Hindi’ 

(c) Zulaikha 

(d) Tutinama 

52. When was the ‘Mitakshara o 
Vijnaneshwar written? 

(a) 10th century 

(b) 12th century 
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(c) 11th century 

(d) 13th century 

53. Who was the famous 
Dharmashastra commentator o 
Bihar in the 14th century? 

(a) Raghunandan 

(b) Bhagirath 

(c) Chandewar 

(d) Taranath 

54. The only Persian story (love 
story of Yusuf and Zulaikha) 
to be translated into Sanskirt 
was written by 

(a) Al-Mansur 

(b) Abdur-Razzaq 

(c) Al-Ghazzali 

(d) Jami 

55. During whose rule, well known 
digest of Islamic laws were pre¬ 
pared in Persian? 

(a) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(b) Balban 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

56. What was the language of lit¬ 
erature and administration 
adopted by the Turks in India? 

(a) Arabic (b) Turkish 

(c) Persian (d) Urdu 

57 . Which place in the north-west 
emerged as the first centre for 
the cultivation of Persian lan¬ 
guage? 

(a) Kabul (b) Multan 

(c) Lahore (d) Srinagar 

58. Who was the most notable Per¬ 
sian writer of the period? 

(a) Barani (b)Minhaj Siraj 
(c)Isami (d) Amir Khusrau 

59. Who said: “India is the land of 
my birth and our country.... 
Hindustan is like heaven.... The 
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S„l% l " r ' arcaslean,ed “ 

W Ba, ani (b) Amir Khusrau 
(c) Isami (djAfif 

6 \^r Amt,a “™w 

( a ) Patiali (U.P.)? 

(b) Kashi 

(c) Mathura 

(d) Bayana 

61. What was the new style of Per¬ 
sian created by Khusrau? 

(a) Urdu 

(b) Hindi 

(c) Sabaq-i-Hindi 

(d) Dakkhani 

62 ™h°i W3S the great Persian 
scholar closely attached to 
Nizamuddin Auliya? 

(a) Barani 

(b) Isami 

(c) Amir Khusrau 

(d) Minhaj Siraj 

63. Who translated Sanskrit stories 
• ",R erS,an f0r Ae fi rst time? 

?r m (b)Zk Nakhsh ^i 

(c) Khusrau (d) Firdausi 

64. Which Sanskrit books were 

SEX int0 p - a * » 

(a) Tutinama, Kok Shastra 

(b) Amrit-kund 

WM«,r,.a 4 Ramayana 

65. During whose rule were books 
°n medicine and music *a„t 
lated into Persian? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Alauddin Khilji 

(c) MBT 

(d) Firuz Shah Tughiaq 
66. Who was the ruler of Kashmir 


the Mrbf hu ^ a I a<aran S an i and 
IW 
(s) Sikandar 
ft) Dulacha 

(c) Sh ah Mir 

(d) Zain-uJ-Abidin 

67 . Who had noted: “These Jan- 

a £ p D Ted haVefr0manCientt -es / 

comm in every Way t0 th c 

common purposes of life”? 

(a) Amir Khusrau 
languages °" reg, ° na ' 

(b) Barani 

(c) Minhaj Siraj 

(d) Ibn Battuta 

““•Wfcrukrin,^ 

2 °of "" Ma “»™ a 0 ' nd 

BenST ' ranS ’ a, " i im ° 

(a) Bughra Khan 

(b) Nusrat Shah 

(c) Tughril 
(d.) Bahram Shah 

69 . Who was th£ transhtor Qf 
hagvata Purana into Bengali 

f U ; ) d ^ h Usrat Sh ah ’spatrmaJe? 

(a) Siddhartha Basu 6 

(b) Anurag Basu 

(c) Maladhar Basu 

(d) Moloy Basu 

70 . Who was given ,h e (i „ f 

W for ^ an e 

music? A 11 

(a) Barani 
ft) Ibn-Battuta 
o (c) Amir Khusrau 
(d) Isami * 

71 . Which musical ragas were in- 

(T£als y Amir KhUSfaU? 

(h) Thumri 
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(c) Khayal 

(d) Aiman, ghora, sanam 

72. Who is credited with the in¬ 
vention of Sitar and Tabla. 

(a) Amir Khusrau 

(b) Barani 

(c) Husain Sharqi 

(d) Firuz Tughlaq . 

73. Who was the Sultan during 
whose reign the Indian classi¬ 
cal work Ragadarpan was 

' translated into Persian? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Mubarak Sharqi 
74. The ruler of Jaunpur who was 

’ also a great patron of music 

was 

(a) Sher Shah 

(b) Muhammad Sharqi 

(c) Mubarak Sharqi 

(d) Sultan Husain Sharqi 
75. Which Sufi Saint is supposed 

to have been the second great 
musician of the age? 

(a) Pir Bodhan 

(b) Gesu Deraz 

(c) Baba Farid 

(d) Malik Muhammad Jaisi 
76. Which medieval work included 

all the new musical modes in¬ 
troduced by the Muslims? 

(a) Raga Darpan 

(b) Raga Chintan 

(c) Man Kautuhal 

(d) Man Chintan 

77. Under whose patronage was the 
‘Man Kautuhal’ written? 

(a) Husain Sharaqi 

(b) Raja Man Singh of Gwalior 

(c) Malik Muhammad Jaisi 

(d) Firuz Tughlaq 
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78 . What is a Jami Masjid? 

(a) Central mosque 

(b) Sultan’s mosque 

(c) A mosque built by the 
Sultan 

(d) The mosque in which 
Muslims assemble- for the 
friday prayers 

79 Who commented : “It was the 
custom after the conquest of 

every fort to ground its 

foundations to powder un¬ 
der the feet of .... elephants 

(a) Barani 

(b) Khusrau v 

(c) Hasan Nizami 

(d) Isami 

80 . Where are the earliest surviv¬ 
ing Islamic monuments in In¬ 
dia located? 

(a) Lahore 

(b) Banbhore near Thatta in 
Sind 

(c) Multan 

(d) Agra 

81. Which was the first Arab settle¬ 
ment in South Asia? 

(a) Banbhore (b) Lahore 

(c) Patiali (d) Calicut 

82 The Quwatul Islam mosque w as 
constructed from the material 

of_ : Hindu temples. 

(a) 20 (b ) 27 

(c) 25 ( d > 23 

83 What was the method employed 
'in the dome of Iltutmish’s 
tomb? 

(a) Arch (b) Dome 

(c) Pietra dura (d) Squinch 
84. Which was die building to have 
true arch used for the fust time. 

(a) Qutab Minar 

(b) Alai Darwaza 

(c) Balban's tomb 










(d)Aibaks tomb 

K S f “' “>« -.y or 

(a) Balban 

(b) Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 

(c) Alauddin Khilji 

(d) Malik Kafur 

86. Who is credited with the con- 

Delhii 0 " ° f f ° Urth cit - v 

(a) BaJban 

(b) Alauddin Khilji 
(0 Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 
(d) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

87. Ftruz Shah Tughlaq constructed 

the -- c, ty of Delhi 

(a)F.fth ‘ (b) Second 

HK 2 Fourth (d) Sixth 

88. W hat were the only architec¬ 
tural works commissioned by 
the Sayyids and Lodis? 

(a) maqbaras (tombs) 

(b) Palaces 

(c) Sara is 

(d) Mosques 

89. Where were all the Lodi rulers 
buried? 

(a) Lodhi garden 

(b) Shalimar garden 

(c) Nizamuddin bagh 

(d) Bagh-i-Jud 

90. On whose orders was the Bara 
Gumbad mosque built in the 
Bagh-i-Jud? 

(a) BahluJ Lodi 

(b) Sikandar Lodi 

(c) Ibrahim 

(d) Daulat Khan Lodi 

1 nu°k WaS i the author of Tari q- 

i-Mubarak Shahi’? 

(a) Yahya Sirhindi 

(b) Khusrau 

(c) Barani 


(d) Shaikh Mubarak 

2 thru T° re Cornmentar, es on 
the Brahmasutra? 

(a) Shankaracharya 

(b) Patanjali 

(c) Ramanuja 

(d) Gautam 

93. Who wrote commentaries on 
the Karma Mimansa? 

(a) Parashara 

(b) Yagnavalkya 

(c) Ramanuja 

(d) Parthasarathi 

94. What was common amone 
Jayadeva, Jai Singh Suri, Ravi 
Varman. Vidyanath, Varman 
Bhatta Bana. Gangadhar and 
Kupa Gosvvami? 

(a) All were dramatists 

(b) AH were painters 

(c) All were sculptors 
td) All were court chroniclers 

95. Who wrote Jimuta Vahana? 

(a) Manubhava 

(b) Dayabhaga 

(c) Samaybhaga 

(d) Dipankara 

96. Who was the greatest Jain Lo- 
gician of this period? 

(a) Hemachandra 

(b) N aradeva Soni 

(c) Deva Suri 

(d) Jaideva Suri 

97. Who was the notable Sanskrit 
Kingdom?" 

(a)Tenaliram (b) P e d an na 
(c) Ganga Devi (d) Sayana 

98. Who composed two great po¬ 
ems on Hamir Deva of 
Kanthambhor? 

(a) Sarangdhar (b) Sutradhai 
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, i id) Skanda 

(OJaipal lU) 

94. Who wrote Prithviraj Raso. 

(a) Jaidev 

(b) Kalhana 

(c) Chandarbardai (court poc 
of Prithviraj Chauhart) 

(d) Skanda 

100. In Which langunse 

Champus and Sandca y 
styles develop in the - 
14 th centuries? 

(a) Oriya 

(b) Maithili 

(c) Assamese 

(d) Malayalam 

101. Who wrote the Oriya verslon 
' of the Mahabharata? 

(a) Mahadas 

(b) Sarala Das 

(c) Purandas 

(d) Maluk Das 

U)2 Who translated portions of the 
Rama,ana and the Bhagva.a 
Purana into Assamese. 

(a) Vishnudeva 

(b) Ramadeva 

(c) Shankaradeva 

(d) Gopaldeva 

, 03 . Which was the firs, Gnjarau 
literary work? 

(a) Bharata Rahasya 

(b) Bharatvarsha Samhita 

(c) Bharata Shrishti 

(d) Bharata Bahutolt (Rasa by 
Salibhadra) 

104. Which of the Ddlhi Sultans 
regarded kings who ruled wit 
out the Caliph’s authorisation 
as usurpers? 

( a) Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

(b) Alauddin Khiljt 
(C) Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 
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(d) Firuz Tughlaq 

105. Which of the Delhi Sultans 

said, “It is b y hls (CJ J he 
sanction that the power ot he 
kines is assured and no king is 
secure oo.il he has sub",,** 
himself to the Khalifa . 

(a) Alauddin Khiljt 

(b) Balban 

( c) Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

(d) Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 
106. Who were ‘bara aultyas ? 

(a) 12 dacoits 
lb) 12 liberal sufts 

(c) 12 Gorakhpanthis who 

embraced Islam 

(d ) Twelve legendary Muslim 
militant saints 

, 07 . Where did >h= move- 

ment start? 

(a) Kerala , 

(b) In the Tamil region (around 

the 6 th century A.D.) 

(c) Andhra 

(d) Karnataka 

108. When did the bhakti movement 

reach north India? 

(a) 15 ,h century 

(b) 12 th century 

(c) 13 ,h century 

(d) 14 ,h century 

,09 Who convened Mahendru- 
' varman. ,h. Pallava K,ng to 

Saivism? , 

(a) Sambandhar (b) Shankara 
(c)Appar (d) Nanuka 

HO. Whom did the Vaishnava saints 
of Maharashtra worship. 

(a) Gopala < b > 

(C )Krishna (d) V«hoha 

,„. Who constituted tie Varkan.’ 






(JfSaims worshipping Kali 

(b) Saints of the Vithoba cult 
and their followers 

(c) Saints worshipping Shiva 

Chaitanya 

ttx ' of ,he 

(a) Karpuramanjari r 

(b) Bijak 

(c) Varkari Purana 

(d) Jnaneshvari 

H3. Tulsidas lived in_ r eicn 

(b > Humayun’s' 
(c)Akbars (d) Jahangir’s 

H4. Who were the two south Indian 
. f. abm,ns w ho settled at 
Mathura where they practised 

Radha? 0 " ‘° Krish " a and 

(a) Nimbarka and Vallabha 

(b) Tulsidas and Surdas 

(c) Mira and Sarala das 

(d) Vallabha and Tukaram 

H5. Whom did the Vallabhacharya 
sect worship? y 

(a) Vishnu - Rama 

(b) Shiva - Parvati 
(cl Radha - Krishna 

(d) Brahma - Saraswati 

1I6 ‘ ^ hat _ is ^ su bject of Surdas’ 
our Sagar’? 

(a) miracles of Krishna 

(b) Life of Krishna 

(c) Incarnations of Vishnu 
W Krishna’s percepts 

m.Who was the founder of Kash- 

mir Saivism? 

(a) Bhanugupta 

(b) Vasugupta 

(c) Shankargupta 

(d) Dipankargupta 

118. Where were the Gorakhpanthis 
centred? H ,1S 


fa) Indus region 
<b) Ganga-Yamuna Doab 
(cJ ^ind Sagar Doab 
(d) Kaveri delta 

119. Who was the most well known 

(a) Bhanugup^a Shmir Saivism? 

(b) Vasugupta 

(c) Abhinavagupta 

on S! Ahhinava Sh ankar 
120. Who was the Sikh saint whose 
verses refer to his visits in the 
nau-khand? 

(a) Arjun 

(b) Amardas 

(c) Ramdas 

(d) Guru Nanak 

,21 ',hfr Wl r i “™*w »» 

the Gurus Langar set up? 

(a) Amardas 

(b) Har Rai 

(c) Guru Nanak 

(d) Harkishan 

122.Wh° „, s the successor 

G«TX d r ,oped * 

(a) Arjun 

(b) Angad 
(cj Amardas 
(d) Hargobind 

‘“■"I 0 "’ j id Arjun invite 
!? ay foundation slune of 
Harmandir Sahib? 

!h!^ la Jl M ' r ' (a Sufl sain 0 

(b) Madhu Mian 

(c) Mian Tipu 
^[ShariatuIIah Mia 

124. Who established the Satnatni 

(a) Manubhai 

(b) Bir Bhan 

(c) Viren bhai 

(d) Bhanu Vir 

125 esmhr T 3 ! the Qadiri si,si,a h 
established m India? 
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(a) IT century A.D. 

( b) 13"' century A.D. 

(c) I4 ,k century A.D. 

(d) 15 th century A.D. 

126. To which Sufi order did 

Khwaja Baqi BiUah belong. 

(a) Naqshbandi 

(b) Qadiriya 

(c) Chisti 

(d) Suhrawardi 

127. Which Sikh Guru established 

centre for spreading Nanak 
teachings? 

(a) Har Rai 

(b) Hargobind • 

(c) Guru Angad 

(d) Harkishan 

128. Who were the Kanphata Jogis. 

(a) Followers of Bhanugupta 

(b) Followers of Gorakhnath 


(who wore eanings) 

(c) Followers of Vasugupta 

(d) Followers of Abhinavagupta 
129. Who was the founder of the 

Lingayat sect? 

(a) Basava 

(b) Naradeva Soni 

(c) Chandella Nanuka 

(d) Chalukya Vellalar 
130. Basava was a minister 

court of the - kin &- 

(a) Chauhan 

(b) Chandella 

(c) Chalukya 

(d) Kalachuri 

131. Mirabai worshipped Krishna as 

(a) Hari 

(b) Ranchod 

(c) Girdhar Gopala 

(d) Murlidhar 
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ICHAPTER ) 

FOUNDATION 

OF 

MUGHAL RULE 


Wki/i 

.'bill'/ 

MW • « w -at <4W .1 

^ * 



TV/Tughal rule is regarded as a time 
A when contentious issues of 
religion and politics were placed 
on the back-burner and the 
splendour of monarchy took 
centre-stage. 

• The Mughal empire was founded 
by Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur, 
a fifth generation descendant of 
Timur. 

• Babur ascended the throne of 
Farghana, a tiny principality in 
Transoxiana, in 1494, at the tender 
age of twelve. 

• The name Mughal derives from 
Mongol. Though today the term 
evokes the grandeur of an empire, 
it was not the name the rulers of 
the dynasty chose for themselves. 
They referred to themselves as 
Timurids, as descendants of the 
Turkish ruler Timur on the paternal 
side. Babur, the first Mughal ruler, 
was related to Chengiz Khan from 
his mother’s side. He spoke 
Turkish and referred derisively to 
the Mongols as barbaric hordes. 

• When the Uzbeks threw him out of 
Samarqand, he abandoned his 
homeland and carved out fresh 
territory for himself in Kabul. 

• The political situation in India 
favoured Babur. 

• The endeavours of the reigning 
Lodi ruler, Sultan Ibrahim, to 
enhance the powers of the 
monarchy in contravention of 
deeply rooted egalitarian 
traditions, had aroused the ire of 
his fellow Afghan chiefs. Foremost 
among them was Daulat Khan 
Lodi, the powerful governor of 
Punjab. 
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• In 1520-21. during one of his sorties across the Indus. Babur seized Siaikot 
and Lahore, thus paving the way for the eventual conquest of Hindustan. 

• After setting his house in order. Babur focused on India. It was at this time 
that the disgruntled Daulat Khan invited him to dethrone Ibrahim Lodi. 

• On his arrival at Peshawar, however, Babur was informed that Daulat 
Khan had retracted his support, so he resolved to battle with him. 

• Daulat Khan's army retreated in the face of Babur's advancing force, and 
by default, Babur found himself master of the Punjab. 

• This was bound to lead to a confrontation with Ibrahim Lodi, the ruler of 
Delhi. In April 1526, the two sides met on the historic battlefield of 
Panipat. 

• Babur's effective use of field cannon and matchlockmen ensured the 
success of his much smaller force. The Lodi Sultan had failed to integrate 
firearms into his military machine, and thus proved unable to meet the 
Mughal challenge. Ibrahim Lodi along with over fifteen thousand soldiers, 
perished on the battlefield. 

• It did not automatically ensure Babur's mastery of Hindustan. The Afghans 
remained entrenched in several parts of India, principally the east, and 
continued to offer stiff resistance. 

• In addition, Babur also had to overpower the Rajputs. Further south, was 
the Vijayanagar empire, the mightiest in India at the time. 

• Babur, like his men, was also not too enthused about India. This can be 
discerned from his autobiography, the Tuzuk-i-Bciburi , in which he notes 
that Hindustan was “a country of few charms". But Babur was equally 
certain that his destiny did not lie in poverty-stricken Kabul. 

• Babur was able to coax the majority of his soldiers to throw their lot with 
him and prepare for the momentous war with the Mewar leader, Rana 
Sangram Singh, popularly known as Rana Sanga. 

• Aware of the high stakes, almost all Rajput leaders of stature had extended 
military support to the Rana. Several Afghans, hopeful of recovering the 
lost throne of Delhi, also sided with the Rajput king. 

ft Babur now solemnly declared that they were engaged in a religious war, 
jihad , to keep afloat the banner of Islam in a pagan land. In a dramatic 
gesture, he broke wine vessels and renounced drinking before the assembled 
troops. He also abolished tamgha (stamp duty) for Muslims. 

• Charged with religious fervour, the army marched to Khanua in 1527 
wheic, despite fierce fighting by the opposing forces, Babur s guns and 
the enveloping tactics of the Central Asian cavalry (known in Turkish as 
takur jangi) carried the day. 

• Babur’s effective use of artillery and mounted archers considerably 
undermined the elephant-based system of warfare till then dominant in 
India. 

• Babur recorded the event in his diary with tremendous elation. For Islam s 
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, the greats P- «J^Z>~*^'£Z2Z»Z 

though its towns a < ne cess\ty in cultivating P d strange 

For - Wa ri yt downpour of the -"^tever) to young 
Autumn crops grow oy no rains fall.' n 

U is that spring crops grow e ' c f buckets or wheels... 

tt ees water is made to flow by - and those other pat* 

.:uhore.Dipalpur( b oth.n^^ eWOC h^^ 

pe°P' e r^ZT^oft we.l, «. **Jt^d alched 

enough to suit tf P . The ropes with th whee l-axle a 

and on these fasten P ^eel-well. At one end of the w^ ^ ^ 
pitchers are P^ ° f . xed and close t0 it another -on ^P of the second 
second wheel . - lts teeth catch tn troueh is set 

pans again, jeopte »» adjnsred between .he « ^ ^ „ , he 

j^SS3S@2SS 

: *5S2S'' =- '“ 

“Sn whiehhe lived^^ displayed undue^rtin^ 

LJ« • n ’emosQae“^““s were of Vishnu 
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birthplace of Lord Rama. 
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wi^nTndt 3 "' ASka, i Und Hinda ‘ reCCiVed ' e,Titories u > adl ' ; ster 

* .o u S"d“;fe “S. 5 "" 5 ” 5over,heAfghansin,hecas ' bu ' ,aiirf 

• Humayun exhibited considerable military skills and personal valour in 

the aga ' nSt BahadUr Shah and even mana c? ed to defeat him Yet 

tt tln£ m W ' thdreW With ° Ut Cither dep ° Sing the ru,er or annexing 

# ^« I £^w dBd Bengal and besieged the ru,er ’ Mahmud 

# STS m H arChed t0 L he Uid ° f the Ben S al ruler - But ‘"stead of relieve 

au., he la,d seige to the Chunar fort, which had recently come into SheT 

faU,ty Strategy faCi,itated Sher Kh an’s eventual 

• Sher Khan further enhanced his prestige and position in the Afghan 
Mughal battle at Chausa in 1539. where Humayun’s forces we" 
complete^ routed and Humayun himself narrowly escaped alive Sher 

Khan now assumed the title of Sher Shah. H 

» A final battle between the two forces near Kanuaj in 1540 could not tilt 
the scales in favour of the Mughais. The Afghans had triumphed politic a v 
once again and Sher Shah emerged as the new ruler of noIE " 

fronfiersof^hp Nas . iruddin Humayan (1530-40, 1555-56) expanded the 
fronuers of the emp.re, but lost it to the Afghan leader Sher Shah Sur who 

ruler ofran^n K 55 if T "*** the C0Urt of the Safavid 

Iran. In 1555 Humayun defeated the Surs, but died a year later 

h” U Zn n e. SPent ‘ he " eXt tlftee " yCarS " CXi,e ’ in Se3rch ° f a,,ies «W«n 

Disillusioned, he finally left India in 1544 for the Safavid court in Persia 
and Ms fo.| er " 3Waited him ‘ The ru,er -Shah Tahmasp, forced him 

sr sunni is,am and accept the " faith « * 

£ eoes “ Sher Shah . 

by the aCtivities ofRa J a Maldeo of 
• Sher Shah got the better ofhim in the battle of Samel in 1544 As 

He also realised yac/ya from the Hindus. 
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with Raja Maldeo to earn religious merit. 

They concede ,0a, mound She, jjtah “-“SJSiS 

chiefs who could not reconcile to his rule. >ct ne nem 
were willing to accept him, such as the Ujja.nya Rajputs. 

espionage system to keep himself informed of meir activities. 

Shei Shah established strict decorum and pmcedures at court, and msiste 
they be meticulously observed. 

H. divided the arm, into three segments, 

the footmen, with the sawars serving as the linchpin of .he 

Hispersonal force, known as the royal Khasa Khali, consisted of one lakh 

, He'also'revived the syslem of da,h and chehm which Alauddin Kh.lji 
had successfully introduced some centuries ago. 

LTa ^adfunning from Agra'o Jodhpur and Chittor and another from 

. InaddUionJrehad a number of sarals (rehouses) “'^d , pub ,ic 
• The medieval hislorian Badaum stales that S ^ J ,„ ut . month 

respective communities. introduced 

• To enhance collections and streamline prove ures. 

. Ijlte sharearuld be converted into cash on the basis of the prevailing 

• As before, the village<™“M> ““e'^poSe""™ taVcollection in 
mlfa«rand fancied asltermediaries between the state and the 

peasants. _ - 
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hundred, fbrnel^ F ' fty and hundred more than 

discharged both civil and milii ^ W ** S Laded by a ^tqdar The latter 

• T^omcers working under rhe shiqdar included the amUs. cmins and 

^^'repa^of ernbanTments^iMTtlie Wefe cn ! rusted w ' t * 1 Me construction 
amins were oversee Sr ‘ m " P™™ 0 " ^ cultivable land. The 
determining the state share. i,f ljnd und er cultivation for 

revenue records). ' qmtm8 ° (,n charge of maintaining 

A number of parganas constituted a sarkar 

—«*■ - 

Ms ZZ mPKd “ hmdUa “ n!f ° m ^ a " d Measures throughout 

Sher Shah died i„ ,5 45 after a brief ruie of five years. 

were panition^tamo^'h" retoSItotto'" 1 ’' "* S " d0n, “ inS 
Mughal J ' r " ,CCUP ' ed Delhi a " d M»ived the moribund 

i“;r 0 7hr,ra h ; however ' he ■»*—a«*. 



OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. In 1494, at the age of 14, Babur 

succeeded to_ in Trans . 

oxiana. 

(a) Samarqand (b) Fargana 
(c) Bokhara (d) Kabul 
2. Who was the Ujbek chief who 
defeated Babur and captured 
Samarqand? 

(s) Shaibani Khan 

(b) Chitrap Khan 

(c) Abdullah Khan 

(d) Muhammad Khan I 


3. Where did Babur move after 

being ousted from Samarqand? 
(a) Bokhara (b) Lahore 

(c) Kabul (d) Multan 

4. Who said: “I had never ceased 
to think of the conquest of 
Hindustan”? 

(a) Babur 

(b) Humayn 

(c) Abdullah Khan Uz beg 

(d) Shaibani Khan 

5. What drew Babur to India? 

(a) Beautiful women 
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(b) Lure of its fabulous wealth 

(c) Fertile plans 

(d) Strategic geographical 
locations 

6 . Who was the historian to re- 
' mark : “He (Babur) ruled over 
.which did not yield suffi¬ 
cient income for the require¬ 
ments of the army"? 

(a) Badaoni 

(b) Gulbadan Begum 

(c) Abbas Khan Sarwani 

(d) Abdul Fazl 

7 . Who was the governor of the 
Punjab, when Babur 
commenced his attacks on 
India ? 

(a) Dilawar Khan 

(b) Hasan Khan Mewati 

(c) Daulat Khan Lodi 

(d) Nusrat Shah 

8 . Which was Babur’s first con¬ 
quest in India? 

(a) Bhira (1518-19) (b) Sialkot 
(c) Multan (d) Lahore 

9. Which two cities were known 
as twin gateways to Hindustan? 

(a) Bundi and Sirohi 

(b) Jaisalmer and Kota 

(c) Jodhpur and Udaipur 

(d) Bhira and Sialkot 

10. Whom did Daulat Khan Lodi 
send to Babur to come to In¬ 
dia? 

(a) Nusrat Shah 

(b) Dilawar Khan Lodi (son of 
Daulat Khan Lodi) 

(c) Bahadur Shah 

(d) Hasan Khan Mewati 

11. The two Ottoman master gun- 
' ntrs in Babur’s army were 

(a) Rumi Khan and Zafar Khan 

(b) Mufti Pasha and Lufti Pasha 

(c) Ustad All and Mustafa 
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(d) Sanam and Gora 

12. When did Babur first use gun¬ 
powder in India? 

(a) On Sialkot 

(b) On Multan 

(c) In his attacks on the fortress 
of Bhira 

(d) Against Chanderi 

13. In the battle of Panipat, Babur 
gave a large part of the credit 
of his victory to his —.—• 

(a) Bowmen (b) Ahdis 

(c) Cavalry (d) Elephants 

14. What was the cause of conflict 
between Rana Sanga and 
Ibrahim Lodi? 

(a) Domination of eastern 
Rajasthan and Malwa 

(b) Spoils of war 

(c) Domination of the Punjab 

(d) Domination of western 
Rajasthan 

15. The two notable Muslim rulers 
to rally behind Rana Sanga in 
the Battle of Khanwa (1527) 
were 

(a) Nusrat Shah and Sher 
Afghan 

(b) Mahmud Lodi. Hasan Khan 
Mewati 

(c) Bahadur Shah and Zafar 
Khan 

(d) Daulat Khan Lodi and Khan 
Hakim 

16. Who was the Indian ruler 
against whom Babur declared a 
jihad? 

(a) Daulat Khan Lodi 

(b) Medini Rai 

(c) Champat Rai 

(d) Rana Sanga of Mewar 

17. Against whom did Babur lead 

the Battle of Chanderi? 
(a)Sujan Rai Bhandari 










<t>; Rana Sanga 
(f) Frith viraja 
(d) Medini Rai of Malwa 
IS-In which of his battles did 

o& aCrOSSthe -- 

(a) Battle of Chanderi 

(b) Battle of Kanhwa 

(c) Battle of Ghaggar 

(d) Battle of Sialkot 
• Against whom did Babur fight 

e attleofGhagg, j n 15299 
d Daulat Khan Lodi 

(b) Dilawar Khan Lodi 

(c) Combined forces 0 f 

^lahmud Lodi and Nusrat 
bhah 

2 tl u d i HaSan Khan Mew ati 

Z . k 3S the Mu ^ ha ' ru * e r in 

be ha b t of making fowers 

skulls from , he heads of the 
opponents? 

(a) Jahangir 

(b) Babur 

(c) Humayun 
W) Aurangzeb 

What title did Babur assume 
afe ' the ba «'e of Khanwa 9 
a Ghazi (bj Jahan soz 
(c) Isan-e-kamil (d) Jehadi 
n which languages was Babur 
well-versed? 

(a) Urdu, Arabic 
(bl Turkish, Arabic. Urdu 
^Persian. Urdu, Turkish 
Afghani 

,, '"A* 1 ™. Arabic. Turkish 
... Babur s memoirs. Tuzuk-j. 

Baburi is written in the 
language. 

(a) Persian (b) Urdu 

,, Turk,sh (d ) Arabic 

24 What was the basis of the new 
concept of state introduced by 


Babur? 

(a) State based on Islam 

(b) State based on the strength 

(c) Star Pr f Sti ^ e the crown 
(O State based on loot and 

Plunder 

25 w h Stat !. based on sw °rd 
B?b« d ' d HUma ™ «*- 

(a) March, J530 

(b) July, 1530 

(c) October, 1 530 

(d) December, 1530 

26 '™d h o"'u u" Charee of K.bul 

. (a)Hindal 
' (b) Akbar 

(OKamran (younger brother of 
Humayun) 

(d) Adham Khan 

27 - rr ? id Huma ^ un in 

. Batt,e of D aurah in 1532 9 
(a Afghans (b) Lodis 

90 ' S “ rs (d) Khokhars 

28 - Whtch place was known as Ae 

f.l^ ay of easf ern India? 
a^Chunar (commanded the 
'and and the river route 

(b ) Sr Agraand ' ha ™ s » 

(c) Agra 

(d) Lakhnauti 

29 -Who was the widow of R an a 
Sanga, who sent a rakhi to 
Humayun seeking his help 
against Bahadur Shah of 
Gujarat? 

(a) Durgavati 

(b) Rupavati 
(0) Rani Karnavati 

(d) Devaldevi 

30 . Which was the new city built 
by Humanvun at Delhi? 
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(a) Shikarpur 

(b) Islampur 

(c) Ghaziabad 

(d) Dinapanah 

1 The Mughal emperor m th 
habit of taking opium was 

(a) Babur 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Akbar 
(d; Humayun 

32. Why was Dinpanah burit . 

(a) As a symbol of India s 

** » ***$ 
capital i" case Agra « 

threatened by Bahadur 

Shah 

(c) For religious divines 

(d) For Akbar 

33 Whom did Bahadur Shah de- 
pure to challenge Humayun ? 

(a) ZafarKhan 

(b ) Tatar Khan (a cousin 
Ibrahim Lodi) 

(c) Adham Khan 
(dl Munim Khan 

34 When chased by Humayun 
where did Bahadur Shah go. 

(a) Mandu, Champaner 

(b) Ahmedabad 

(c) Kathiawar 

(dl AH the above 
« Whom did Humayun appoint 

35 '* ,oo k after Gujarat nfter hrs 

victories on Malwa and 
Gujarat? 

(a) Hindal 

(b) Kamran 

(cl Gulbadan Begum 
IdUkari (younger brother of 
Humayun) 

36. From whom did Humay un 
hire Chunar? 

(a) Bahadur Shah 
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(b) Nusrat Shah 

(c) Sher Shah Sun 
MiDaulai Kluin Loui 

v, nwKich battle was Humayun 
defeated in 1539? 

(a) Battle of Chausa 

(b) Battle of Kanauj 

(c) Battle of Cihaggra 
/j t o. lU \ e ot Chunur 

3,.Wh,ch nettle ded« *e issue 

between Sher 
Mughals? b . 

(a) Battle of Kalinjar 

(b) Battle of Ghatoli 

(c) Battle of Chander. 

(d) Battle of Kanauj ( - 
a Th battle in which Askan a 

were 

(al Battle of Chausa 

(b) Battle of Kanauj 

(c) Battle of Ghaggra 

(d) Battle of Kalinjar 

“HisnddWd" to 

the nature of the Afghan 

power . 

(d) Command of Askarv 
41 . Where did Humayun reparr 
after the battle of Kanauj. 

rblAf 1 the’court of She, Shah 

jc,« .he court of .he Iraman 

(d) £*e court of Uzbek chief 

42. What were the two victories of 

Humayun in 1 j‘+->- 

(a) Kabul and Qandaha 

(b) Bhira and Sialkrt 

(c) Dungarpur and Kota 




(d) Kalinjar and Chanderi 

43. What was the most remarkable 
feature of Humayun's tomb? 

(a) Pietra-dura 

(b) Battering 

(c) Lintel and beam 

(d) the magnificent dome of 
marble 

44. What was the original name of 
Sher Shah? 

(a) Farid Pathan 

(b) Fariduddin Khan 

(c) Fariduddin Islam Shah 

(d) Farid 

45. Who ruled the mightiest em¬ 
pire in north-India since the 
days of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq? 

(a) Babur 

(b) Sher Shah 

(c) Humayun 

(d) Ibrahim Lodi 

46. What was the bone of conten¬ 
tion between Marwar and Sher 
Shah? 

(a) Control of Goa 

(b) Control over the Godavari 
delta 

(c) Domination of the 
strategically important 
eastern Rajasthan 

(d) Domination of Malwa 

47. Whom did Sher Shah defeat in 
the Battle of Samel (1544)? 

(a) Hamirdeva 

(b) Udai Singh 

(c) Maldeo. the ruler of Marwar 

(d) Medini Rai 

48. Which was the last campaign 
of Sher Shah? 

(a) Kalinjar. (It was a strong fort 
that was the key to 
Bundelkhand) 

(b) Chanderi 


(c) Samel 

(d) Girnar 

49. What were the foremost contri¬ 
butions of Sher Shah? 

(a) Code of law 

(b) Re-establishment of law and 
order across his empire 

(c) Ban on sati 

(d) Currency system 

50. Who was the historian of Sher 
Shah? 

(a) Abdur Razzaq 

(b) Abdus Samad 

(c) Mansur 

(d) Abbas Khan Sarwani 

51. The roads built by Sher Shah 
were 

(a) Grand Trunk Road (Indus- 
Sonargaon); 

(b) Roads, from Agra-Gujarat 
seaports 

(c) Lahore-Multan road 

(d) All the above. 

52. Sher Shah built a serai at every 

(a) 3 kms (b) 5 k’ is 

(c) 2 kms (d) 8 kms 

53. What were the ‘arteries” ol Sher 
Shah’s empire? 

(a) Judges 

(b) Muhtasibs 

(c) Roads and Sarais 

(d) Custom points 

54. Where did goods pay customs 
duty during Sher Shah ru’e? 

(a) Sikrigali 

(b) Indus 

(c) (a) only 

(d) Both (a) and (b) 

55. Upon whose dictum, “If a mer¬ 
chant should die in your coun¬ 
try it is a perfidy to lay hands 
on his property”, did Sher Shah 
enjoin? 

(a) Abbas Khan Sarwani 
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(h) Shaikh Nizami 
u i Badaoni 
in Ferishta 

56. What was the sphere in which 
Sher Shah did not make any 
changes? 

(a) Administrative divisions 

(b) Land revenue system 

(c) Law and justice 

(d) Communication and roads 

57. What was the share of the state 
during Sher Shah's rule? 

(a) One-third of the produce 

(b) Half of the produce 

(c) One-fourth of the produce 

(d) One-sixth of the produce 

58. Who used to say: ‘The cultiva¬ 
tors are blameless, they submit 
to those in power, and if I op¬ 
press them they will abandon 
their villages”? 

(a) Humayun (b) Sher Shah 

(c) Babur (d) Akbar 

59. Sher Shah adopted many of 
Alauddin’s. Khiljis policies. 
What were they? 

(a) Measurement of land 

(b) Horse-branding 

(c) Description role of soldiers 

(d) All of the above 

60. Who used to say: “Justice is 
the most excellent of religious 
rites”? 

(a) Rana Sanga (b) Babur 
(c) Humayun (d) Sher Shah 

61. Which of the Sur rulers codi¬ 
fied laws and paid soldiers in 
cash? 

(a) Hemu 

(b) Adil Shah Sur 

(c) Sher Shah Sur 

Cd) Islam Shah Sur (the son and 
successor of Sher Shah) 

62. Who built the Purana Kila at 
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Delhi and the tomb of Sher 
Shah at Sasaram? 

(a) Sher Shah (b) Babur 
(c) Humayun (d) Akbar 

63. During the rule ot which Sur 
king was the *Padmavaf of 
Malik Muhammad Jaisi com¬ 
pleted? 

(a) Humayun 

(b) Nusrat Shah 

(c) Sher Shah Suri 

(d) Ibrahim Lodi 

64. Which of the Mughal rulers 
described India as “a country 
of few charms”? 

(a) Humayun 

(b) Aurangzeb 

(c) Babur 

(d) Jahangir 

65. When did Babur abolish 
tamgha (stamp duty) for Mus¬ 
lims? 

(a) 1530 

(b) 1521 

(c) 1524 

(d) During the battle of 
Khanwa 

66 . Who was the Bengal ruler who 
whole heartedly aided the Af¬ 
ghans in their struggle with 
Babur? 

(a) Nusrat Shah 

(b) Alauddin Husain 

(c) Azam Shah 

(d) Sher Shah 

67. Which Mughal ruler intro¬ 
duced into India, the 

Charbaghs? 

(a) Humayun (b) Babur 

(c) Akbar (d) Jahangir 

68 . How many mosques did Babur 
order to be commissioned? 

(a) 4 

(b) 1 








(C) 3 (Panipat, Sambhal, Ayo- 
dhya) 

(d) None of these 

69. When did Sher Khan assume 
the title of Sher Shah? 

(a) After the Battle of Kanauj 

(b) During the Battle of Samel 

(c) After his victory over 
Humayun in the battle of 
Chausa in 1539 

(d) After the battle of Kalinjar 

70. Who was the Safavid emperor 
to help Humayun in his hours 
of need? 

(a) Shah Abbas I 

(b) Shah Abbas II 

(c) Shah Ismail 

(d) Shah Tahmasp 

71. Sher Shah ordered massacre of 
the Rajputs of 

(a)Raisen (b) Ainarkot 
(c) Dungarpur (d) Banswara 

72. The personal force of Sher Shah 
was known as 


(a) Ahadi 

(b) Khasakhail 

(c) Walashahi 

(d) Pathans 

73. Who introduced Schedule of 
crop rates (rai) for the first time 
in India? 

(a) Ibrahim Lodi 

(b) Bahadur Shah 

(c) Sher Shah 

(d) Nusrat Shah 

74. The lowest unit of revenue 
collection was 

(a) Grama (b) Pargana 

(c)Mauza (d) Sarkar 

75. Who headed parganas? 

(a) Faujdar (b) Amil 

(c) Mansabdar (d) Shiqdars 

76. Who were the officers working 
under the Shiqdars? 

(a) Amils, amins, qazis 

(b) Amils, qazis, amins 

(c) Amins, qazis, patwari 

(d) Amalguzar, patwari, 
chaudhary 


1(b) 

2.(a) 

3.(0 

4.(a) 

5.(b) 

6.(d) 

7.(0 

8.(a) 

9.(d) 

10(b) 

11.(0 

12(c) 

13(a) 

14.(a) 

15.(b) 

16(d) 

17(d) 

18.(a) 

19(c) 

20(b) 

21(a) 

22(d) 

23.(c) 

24.(b) 

25,(d) 

26.(c) 

27.(a) 

28(a) 

29.(c) 

30(d) 

31.(d) 

32(b) 

33.(b) 

34.(d) 

35.(d) 

36.(c) 

37.(a) 

38(d) 

39.(b) 

40(c) 

41 .(c) 

42.(a) 

43.(d) 

44.(d) 

45.(b) 

46(c) 

47.(c) 

48(a) 

49.(b) 

50.(d) 

51(d) 

52.(c) 

53.(0 

54.(d) 

55.(b) 

56.(a) 

57.(a) 

58.(b) 

59.(d) 

60.(d) 

61.(d) 

62,(a) 

63(c) 

64(c) 

73.(c) 

65(d) 
74 (c) | 

66(a) 

75.(d) 

67.(b) 

7£ (*\; 

68.(c) 

69.(c) 

70(d) 

71.(a) 

72.(b) 
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INDIA UNDER 


AKBAR 



\ kbar 0556-1605) was 
/A undoubtedly the brightest stai ol 
the Mughal Empire. He not only 
rewon north India for the 
Mughals, but authored strategies 
and policies that guaranteed his 
family a long spell of rule. 

• Akbar was born in 1542 al 
Amarkot, when his father. 
Humayun was in flight from 
India. 

• Thirteen and a half years later, in 
1556, he succeeded his father 
amidst mounting threats to his 
patrimony. One immediate 
challenge came from Hemu. 


—T 

O .. . 



• Hailing from a poor mercantile 

family, Hemu had risen by sheer 

dint of ability to the post of head 
of the intelligence department 
under the Afghan ruler, Islam 
Shah Sur. Subsequently, he was 
appointed Chief Minister by 
Adil Shah. 

• Hemu captured Ajmer and Delhi 

after defeating the Mughal forces 

stationed there. He then declares! 

himself independent, and 
invoking the sanskntu 
monarchical traditions, assumed 
the title of Raja Hemchandia 

Vikramaditya. 

• Bairam Khan, Akbar’s tutor and 
wazir for the first four years of 
his reign, retrieved the situation 
I by denying Hemu time to 
consolidate his hold on Mughal 
territory and forcing him to an 
early fight. 

• In 1556, the second battle of 
Panipat was fought between the 
two opposing forces. Despite 
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stiff resistance, the tide turned aeainst the 4f„hnn e 
wounded by a stray arrow. He was captured ™d 

us *** Khan's regency. 

other Afghan contendem '" q,, ' Cl ™ d ««<ed off 

n r ?*■ - - 

Ibrahim Sur and annexed Jaunpur. M gha,s then van qu'shed 

Akbar married Bairam Khan’s widow and took- hi • r 
protection. nd t0ok hls lnfant s °n under his 

• r: i naga 

commanding the invasionofthe kingdom of MaT' 0 *! "‘T Adham Khan 
an accomplished musician and 

chief queen, Rupamati, preferred ,o take herlffe f h ''“h ^ Thc 

captive. ner lte than become a Mughal 

► Adham Khan followed his victory at Malwa with rh. . 

Of the d^nd ing army; even thelmen 

1 Sr bH srs *?*? * - 

necessitated the recall of Adham Kh ° reg3m h ' S kln £ dom - This 
Maiwa. and the flna, "*« ^ “ f 

b> *■ ^ ° f »*«** 
ruler in his own right emergence of the Emperor as a 

Surf 5 cLf? ,1^. G ° nd kin t' do '" °f 

fought valiantly but killed herself to i • j ” e a prmcess from Mahoba. 

inevuabie. A large number of royal wo “ „ ’SZEgZ? “- d 

in jewels, gold' silve^d Ota 'thine! uert Xn tta h " mU<;h Pander 
commute even a fraction of it.” “ k h 1S ,m P os sible to 

his uSSntl Asi'an^obLr ^ 3 ^ chaI1 ^ *om 
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• The Uzbeks were unhapp> with Akbar's growing stature and craved tor a 
more equitable political order with less gulf between the status of the 
ruler and his officers. As Sunni Muslims, they were also suspicious ot the 
Emperor's Shi'i Persian officers. 

• While Akbar fought a series of battles with his Uzbek nobles, his half 
brother, Mirza Hakim, governor of Kabul, besieged Lahore and was 
proclaimed emperor of Hindustan by the Uzbeks. 

• Mirza Hakim was forced to withdraw to Kabul, the Mirzas suppressed, 
and the Uzbeks routed by 1567. 

• Akbar s encounter with the Rajputs began on a fairly harmonious note. In 
1562, Bhara Mai, ruler of the small state of Amber, allied with Akbar to 
ward off pressure from a hostile Mughal governor. He gave his daughter 
in marriaee to the Emperor and joined imperial service along wit 
numerous^relatives, including his son, Bhagwan Das, and grandson, Man 














Singh. 

The house of Mewar, the most prestigious of the Rajputs clans and ruled 
by the proud Sisodias, had a history of defiance of Mughal rule. Its 
illustrious scion, Rana Sanga, had led the Rajput confederacy against 
Babur in the famous battle of Khanua. 

If Akbar was to be the master of Hindustan, it was imperative that he 
subjugate Mewar, which, besides its political importance, also linked the 
trade routes of the Gangetic plains with the western coast. 

Hence, in 1567, he led his army into a jihad against the state, then ruled 
by Udai Singh. As the Mughals laid seige to Chittor, the fortified capital 
city the Rana, on the advice of his nobles, made a tactical retreat to t e 
hills, leaving the fort in charge of the legendary warriors, Jaimal and 
Fatha. 


The seige of Chittor must rank among the bloodiest in Mughal history. 
The use of mines and canons by the Mughal forces finally led to the fall 
of the fort after six months of heroic struggle. The women in the fort 
committed jauhar. 


The Emperor also went on foot to the dargah of Muinuddin Chishti in 
Ajmer for thanksgiving. 

In 1569, employing massive siege guns, Akbar surrounded the ol 
Ranthambor, then under Rai Surjan Hada, a vassal of Udai Singh. The Rai 
surrendered when it became apparent that he would not be able to 
withstand the imperial assault. 


Several Rajput kings, convinced of the futility of holding out to Mughal 
might, followed suit, including the rulers of Bikaner and Jaislamer. Mewai 
however, kept the beacon of resistance alive. 
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ZEZ&XF* ,he ,hr " ne ■'*- -- 

“* R»» '.. accept 

to lead the campaign against the Rajput ruler In J 5 76' a rTir^ ^ an Smgh 
fought at the Haldi Ghati Pass. P '576, abater battle was 

The son of Jaimal, Ram Das Rathor also fought alongside the Rana 

thC MUghal f0rCCS WCre in 

dramatically reversed the situation. Wkhfoe''bamrnoJ'''^^" 16 " 15 
the vastly outnumbered Ramuts p •.' U g0,n £ a 6 a,nst 
;«er. the Mughals S ““ 

agata^ghar^ W "° ^ " g a «-» -stance 

campaigns against them. By 1577 he ^bfeli^h' 0 """“" “ ° f 
• The Ram snffr.r»H as able to subjugate most of them 

=eSi„r ^ “ f - « 

engaged ,h, Empe™ SRanan.£Z£T 

major portion of his kingdom. opportunity to recover a 

' PrCmier Ra JP llt « a *- Its 

Chandrasen, death, placet, the lattefs 

^^-nne.nnd.hetnn^^StS,^ 

on occasion even STOphfg'tenton artlm "' lffairsof lhe mosque, 
als ° »»— Pilgrimages 

Gujarat' ** —** 

industry and one of the busiest seaports of i?V° “ fl0UnShln g 'O’"' 1 ' 
capital city. Ahmedabad. without much diffir ^ Captured the 

Shah, and almost all his nobles capitulated y ' ^ kmg ’ Muzaffar 
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In 1574, Daud Khan, the tnler<t f Ben^h declared 

£££33K55. ™ Bensa ' and 

However, ^ au ^^^ a ”^^ n ^^|^ 0 e ^^d n i B hil^eapture anJ 1 eaeeuthin' 11 ^ 
^TnLu- ag.m ~ 

resentment against the Meteor may P br ing about 

—«. » 

encroachment on their privileges. Muslims 

integration of the n° rth ^avan route frequently disrupted 
» Emperor took measures pro The Mugha l pacification 

. tZ, Baluchistan and Qandahar also came into Mttgha, hand, 
t During this period, Kashmir ,15*5, and Sindh ,1591, too came under 

. “ 1592. Raja Man Singh, governor of Bihar, annexed Orissa, which was 

made part of suba Bengal. vvrinrfesh ruled by 

• The five leading states of the Deccan'“V‘Ss'serar by ,he Imad Shahs, 
the Famrqis. Ahmadnagar b, Lhs. 

Bijapur by the Add Shahs and Goiconda by theQ 

. shi" ism was the state religion in Goiconda, and Sht tsemerged 

group in Bijapur and Ahmadnasa,. “^ each oU ,er in 

• The Deccani states were engage 

a bid to extend their dominions. hmad na«ar however, left 

• An agreement reached between Byapur at The ’expense of the 

the former free to expand in the so y ^ annexed Berar. 
declining Vijayanagar mg om. ^ ^ )nwest a „d 

• Other active players in the De 
the Telugu nayaks in the east. 
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Maratha zamindars (called deshnmkhs) constituted the „i . 

i k sr ,o * 

NizamShah '“Ahmad''”' Sp ' ,n ” <1 ,he im P'™ 1 »«»• Burhan 
dX„ an i ^“ ea ” d0p “ “ dis,inc,| y unfriendly ione, bm his 

a, “—-- 

’ ^SS '>» »mefo 

~-4S;sr:r,;c^.rsr 

;SSi?==SSH 

Though Chand Bibt was willing to honour the treaty of iso* ch 

Zluedi Ki " '" T " 0bles Wh ° c " mi "” d “ *«» Muehal f.tcef 
resulted in a second siege of Ahmadnaear When Chand Hi hi ,, 1 h '* 

wi,h "* Mus,,ais ' *"- d - d l * sjjs? 

*S«S«rcl 10 Kha ; de f - where “* “* n*r tod 

M.cr in die “ TZL* tES k'"' *™»- * «* 
Akbar himself directed the sieue whCh the ingest in the Deccan. 

command. Mughal pressure clbin^wri^^^^ 
compelled the ruler to surrender outbreak of an epidemic 

nZZSZ*' D ‘ C ™ Apri ' 1601 “ d “' -» 

Meanwhile, in Ahmadnagar, Malik Ambar, an Abyssinian, assumed charge 
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of the affairs of the state. He install a Niz^ Shah prince on the thtone 

and recruited large numbers of Maratha soldier . 

While Abba, was winning an empire * *Togytr the 

ideologue Abul Fazl, w “ J,® Abul Fazl combined the Titnurid 

Emperor. Scholars a ' e P°' doctrine of iHuminationism, as articulated 
model of kingship with the viantul (1153-1191), to produce a 

by the Sufi. Shihabuddin Suhrawardi Maqtul (1153 V 

distinctive Muehal theory of kingship. 

Shihabuddin Suhrawardi Maqtul had aruged that all life owed its 
existence to the steady illumination from God. 


The transmission of notions of luminosity 

, Theoriginsof Subrawardi'sphilosophy wentbackJo^Pbto^of Kepabbtr 

where God is represented by the symbo ■ Shaikh 

who were trained under him. 


whose offsprings were the result ° f J b i esse d, but also as the 

Abul Fazl presented Akbar as notonlyd ^ ^ of all subje cts. 
patriarch of the state, responsible for the wen = 

Muslims and non-Muslims alike. impartial 

Akbar himself perceivec.the«chs,’’ he observed. 

and benevolent guardian. . .ratiiin ” Little wonder that 

“consists in their justice and good administration. U 

suleh-kul, peace w ith all, was Akbar's motto.-- 

Darbar-i Akbari 

Abul Fazl gives a vivid account of Akbar’s darbar. 

Cnevei His Majesfy , Akbar, 

• .be sons and 

manner, people ot all c and a „ other men who have 

grandchildren, the grandees of*C ^ standing in their 

admittance, attend tmake * and ski , ful mechanics pay their 

proper ustice prsent their reports. His Majesty, 

respects; and the ottfice J settles everything in a 

with his usual inslgh ^ f g C b whole time, skilful gladiators and 
satisfactory manner. During . readiness, and singers, 

s" r - «— 

also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity and agili^- 
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ranker) , m , enteenth centur y. manasabdars of 1.000 zat or above 
ranked as nobles (umara, which is the plural of amir) 

ficers of the emp,re to follow the precept of sulh-i-kul in administration 
The Emperor also permitted Hindus to repair old temples and build new 

cTplIcesofTorshio T *"? ‘° ™ PP ° n the buildin S and main *nance 
P f , WOrshl P- Even when temples were destroyed during war 
grants were later .ssued for their repair - as we know from the reitns of 
Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. However, during the reign of the latter the 
Jizya was reimposed on non-Muslim subjects. 

Moreover, all those who had been compelled to accept Islam against their 
wtll were permitted to revert to their old faith without feaT nfrhe H .L 
penalty enjoined by the Sharia (Muslim ijy ^ ° f de3th 




Shari 4 a 

* Ir'n h “ ri a ‘VU law goverain S * Muslim community. It is based on 

““ Qur an and ' he *** Elions of the Prophet including a rt^rd of 
his remembered words and deeds. d ot 

> With the expansion of Islamic tule outside Arabia, in areas where customs 
and traditions were different, „ >a! (masoning by anaiony, and “no 
, nj | ensus 0 fhe community) were recogni.sed as two other sources of 
ThUS ' “* -ived tai the Qur an! 

l^ln “a° f « ° f «-• a 

worship) at'F^m M“Tr d Ts'“ s f ", ' | j“‘ s ! | of 

legitimacy, than so fa, accorded to Islamic regimes in ,ht subcondneT 
Akba, now expanded the discussions in the Ibada. Khan, , 0 i„ clud e 
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o,bc, creeds. Hindus. Jains. Pa-sis and Christos were incited to present 
their religious perceptions to the inquiring mpeior. 

Church in Khambat Akh in 

This is an excerpt from a fa,man .imperial order, rssued by Abba, 

Whereas it reached our eminent and l ’ o| y "o'*grayer (church) in 
of the Holy Society of Jesus wrsh to burld^a house of P aye, 1 

the city of Kambayat (Khambat. m^SofTcUyofKambaya. 

necessary ma! Empe ror should be obeyed in every way. 

,,, ,. ,oi nnp«ct 'statine tha 


necessary ui<u -- -■— -. 

"iadauni describes the intensity of Akbar's the 

JSS Sts^i"StlS revelation, the curiosities of 

like Purushottam and De\t. The eimn Hsted by Abu i F azl as 

rnV^~“C°;Zen a, court who were acquainted with 
Among^evera^^er^aTn^scholars^hotnJhe^Hmpenu invited^ was^he 

great Jin Chandra Suru who ttaveUe ffered by the Emperor, he 

1591 Declining to accept the cosuy g w 

of Navsar " a, “ 
of land b, die Emperor, with 
the right to bequeath it to his son. permanently preserved 

Horn in the haram R . p s Muntakhab-ut Tawarikh. 

1 This is an excerpt from Abdul Qa ^ critical of this employer’s 

A theologian and a courtier, t of his book public, 

policies and did not wish to make e c _ daughters of Rajas of 

» From early youth, in compliment to ^ , which is a 

- - - - 

!!^Suilv When ^ 1-mn. and candles werejgg,-' 
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• 1 hiee Christian missions also visited the court after 1580. 

• In 1579, Akbar abolished the jaziya. The same year, he issued the 

T£ ar ' prepared on his instructions by Shaikh 

• The Mahzar was a decree, which entitled the Emperor to choose one of 
the interpretations of Muslim law presented by the ulema in case of 
disagreement within its ranks. 

• The Mahzar was disliked by the ulema, which viewed it as an imperial 

infringement on its turf. *'"pcnai 

• The move that has attracted the greatest attention, however, is Akbar’s 
proclamation of the Din-i-llahi. 

• the T/2wave P * 3 miniSCU ' e group ’ even at the P eak of 

% :rr n r gly ’ ? r ! ly tW0 COntem P° rar -V sources charged Akbar with 

J Ir> n iom Islam. The first was Akbar’s staunch critic, Abdul Qadir 

Badaum. and the second, the Jesuit priest who had resided at Akbar’s 
yCarS 3nd emertained h ° peS ° f inverting him to 

► But Shaikh Ahamd Sirhindi, the leading revivalist thinker of the age 
h< often criticised the Emperor for failing in his duties as a Muslim 
rulei, never accused him of apostasy. 

On the whole, it would perhaps be appropriate to view the Din-i-ilahi as 

an eH er , P T P W ' th 3 m ° tt0 ° f peace with al1 (su,e/l rather than as 
an eclectic religion. 

Akbar’s Hindu nobles preferred to remain aloof, with only Birbal 
consenting to become a member. Raja Todar Mai, Raja Bhagwan Das and 
Raja Man Singh all declined to be associated with it. 

Seventy per cent of the Mughal officers were foreigners, mainly Iranis 
from Persia and Turams from Central Asia. They belonged to families that 

“ 2T ,0 lndi “ Wl,h H “ may “ n “ had after Mbm s 

During the com. of Akbttr's rule only m.nty-one Hindus were recruited 
nto the ranks of the upper nobility. Of these, the ovenvhelminit maiorily 

Im'S Tort R r, B h Th ' four i.tduded in this privileged circle 
were Birbal, Todar Mai, his son. and another Khattri. 

MbaTnTont SW0 'u a ™ ° f Hind0 *“**• winning them over, 
„ 0, , n ly gained access t0 tf ieir military resources, but also 
strengthened h.s own position vis-a-vis the foreign Muslim nobles. 

According to others, Akbar was not simply interested in balancing the 
arious ethnic and factional groups within his empire. He wanted to create 
a new, broader and more neutral identity, that of the imperial official. 
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Hindus, of course, were present in large numbers in clerical posts in the 
administrative system, especially in the fiscal departments. 

Each department of administration maintained a large support staff of 
clerks, accountants, auditors, messengers, and other functionaries who 
were technically qualified officials, functioning in accordance with 
standardised rules and procedures, and generating copious written orders 
and records. Persian was made the language of administration throughout, 
but local languages were used for village accounts. 

After the dismissal of Bairam Khan, he did away with the institution of 
the all-powerful wcizir , distributed the functions of that office among 
several officers and often kept the post vacant. 

The nobles participated in military campaigns with their armies and also 
served as officers of the empire in the provinces. Each military commande. 
recruited, equipped and trained the main striking arm of the Mughal 
army, the cavalry. The troopers maintained superior horses branded on 
the flank by the imperial mark (dagh). The emperor personally reviewed 
changes in rank, titles and official postings for all except the lowest 
ranked officers. Akbar, who designed the mansab system, also established 
spiritual relationships with a select band of his nobility by treating them 
as his disciples (murid). 

The diwan was responsible only for the functioning of the finance ministry, 
while the mir bakslii was accountable for the military department. The 
sadr us-sadur looked after ecclesiastical affairs, while the mir son,an was 
in-charge of the supply department. 

» Akbar divided his empire into twelve provinces ( suhas ), endow mg each 
with a diwan, bakslii, sadr and quzi who replicated the functions of their 
central government counterparts. 




“Moistening the rose garden of fortune 

In this extract Abu’! Fazl gives a vived account of how and from whom 

he collected his information: . 

ti Avy’l Fazl, son of Mubarak... this sublime mandate was given Wnte 
with the pen of sincerity the account of the glorious events and of our 
dominion-conquering victories... Assuredly, I spent much labour and 
research in colLting the records and narratives of H.s Majesty s ac .o 
I was a long time interrogating the servants of the Sate and the old 
members of the illustrious family. I examined both prudent, truth¬ 
speaking old men and active-minded, right-actioned young ones an 
reduced their statements to writing. The Royal cooands were issued o 
the provinces, that those who from old service remembered with 
certainty of with adminicle of doubt, the events of the past, should copy 
out the notes and memoranda and transit them to the court. (Then) a 
second command shone forth from the holy Presence-chamber, to vn_- 
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• Cavalry constituted ihe backbone of the Mughal army. According to 
calculations by modern historians, in 1595. 1.823 mansabdars commanded 
a minimum cavalry of 1,41.053, with horses and equipment. 

A parallel army! 

• According to the Ain, the combined military strength of the zamindars 
in Mughal India was 384.558 cavalry. 4,277,057 infantry, 1,863 

^ elephants, 4,260 cannons, and 4,500 boats. _ 

• During the reign of Akbar, the average pay of a trooper per annum has 
been estimated at 9,600 dams , which remained unchanged in Jahangir’s 
times. 

• Under Shah Jahan, this was reduced to 8,800 dams in 1630 and further to 
8,000 dams in 1638-39. The latter figure remained in force in Aurangzeb’s 
reign. 

• According to a reference in the Akbar Nama , the Rajput contingents 
appear to have received a differential and lower rate of payment. 

• An important change in Jahangir’s reign was the introduction of the du- 
aspa-sih-aspa rank. This was made part of the sawar rank and was usually 
bestowed as a sign of royal favour. 

• Under the du-aspa-sih-aspa rank, the mansabdar’s sawar obligations and 
the payment made for them were both doubled. 

• Shah Jahan found that many mansabdars no longer kept their full 
contingents, but drew the full saw ar rank pay. He therefore reduced the 
zat salaries and the pay of the troopers, and passed the rule of onMhird, 
one-fourth and one-fifth. 

• According to this rule, when a mansabdar served in a province ir which 
his jagir was located, he had to maintain a contingent equal to oi e-third 
of his sawar rank. If his jagir and posting were in different areas, his 
contingent had to be one-fourth of his sawar rank. Mansabdars serving in 
the Balkh-Badakshan campaign were required to meet only one-fifth of 
their sawar obligations. 

• Shah Jahan also instituted the month scales. This was necessitated by the 
gap between the official estimate of the income of a jagir (the jajna) and 
the actual amount collected ( hasil ). For instance, in the last years if Shah 
Jahan’s reign, the hasil of the Mughal Deccan was only one-fouifh the 
jama. The reduction in salary was accompanied by a corresponding 

■ decrease in sawar obligations. Thus, if a mansabdar was requi ed to 
maintain 1000 troopers but was actually paid for only nine months of the 
year, his obligations would be scaled down to 750 troopers and 1,650 
horses. 

• The mansabdari system was the mechanism by which the Mughals sought 
to administer India more firmly than ever in the past. 
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• Scholars who have examined the salary bill of the mansabdars for the yeai 
1595-96. point out that as much as eighty-two per cent of the net revenue 
resources of the empire were allocated to a mere 1,671 persons. 

• The revenues of the Mughal state towards the end of Akbar’s reign have 
been estimated at 99 million silver rupees per annum. Of this, 81 million 
rupees were assigned to the mansabdars who utilised about 51 million 
rupees or roughly fifty-two per cent of the total jama to support their 
military contingents. 

• Akbar himself spent almost nine per cent of the total jama of the empire 
on his personal military establishment. 

• Two disturbing conclusiosn flow from these statistics. The first and most 
obvious is the abnormally elitist nature of the Mughal state. The second 
is its overwhelmingly militaristic character. It devoured huge monies to 
raise and maintain a gigantic standing army in an age frequently depicted 
as a time of peace and stability. 

• Mughal state also gave tax-free land grants to religious scholars and 
divines. In Akbar’s time such grants (called suryurhal or madad-i-maash) 
totalled about three per cent of the jama. The overwhelming majority of 
the beneficiaries of such grants were Muslims. 

• Another category of grants, known as waqf, were made to institutions tor 
the upkeep of religious shrines, tombs and madarsas (religious schools). 

• The method most favourable to peasants was the batai or crop sharing, 
which distributed the risks of cultivation between the cultivator and the 
state. Under this method, the crop was divided between the peasant and 
the state either when it was standing in the field, or after it had been cut, 
or when it was on the threshing floor. 

• In the hast-o-bud system, officials inspected the village, estimated the 
total produced and fixed the revenue demand. Sometimes the number ot 
ploughs was taken into account to assess the total produce of the area. 

• Under the kankut system, the land was first measured and the yield per 
unit for each crop estimated. This was then applied to the area under 
cultivation. 

• In the nasaq system, previous assessments were used tor calculating t e 
revenue due to the state. 

• The zabt system enforced by Sher Shah from Lahore to Awadh was initially 
adopted by Akbar as well. 

• On the basis of the prices prevalent in each region, Akbar sanctioned the 
rates by which the tax in kind could be converted into cash rates (called 
dasturs). At this time, there was only one crop rate based on average yield 
( rai) and one price schedule for the region from Lahore to Awadh. This 
disregarded the wide disparity in local productivity and prices. 

• A fresh jama was prepared in the eleventh year of Akbar s reign (1566-6 
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by two senior revenue officials. Muzaffar Khan and Todar Mai based on 
information supplied by the ganungos. 

X'ash or kind ~ " -- 

• The Ain on land revenue collection: 

• Let him (the amil-guzar) not make it a practice of takine onlv in cash 
but also ,n kind. The latter is effected in several ways. First.in 
the Hind, language lean signifies grain, and kut, estimates... If anv doubts 
ar se the crops should be cut and estimated in three lots, the good the 

landSbv ,nteri ° r ' 3nd thC hesitation removed - 0‘tern too. : the 
I "! " , y mem ’ g,VCS 3 Suffiient, y curate return. Secondly 

tai, also called, bhaoh, the crops are reaped and stacked and divided 

intemLenT m PrCSenCe ° f thC Parties ‘ But in this case several 
ntell.gent inspectors are required; otherwise, the evil-minded and false 

•iftefrh 611 ° eteptl0n ' Th ‘ rdly ’ Khet -batai. when they divide the fields 
ey are sown. Fourthly, long batai, after cutting the erain they 
orm it in heaps and divide it among themselves, and each takes his 
^ snare home and turns it to p rofit. 

• The Jama-i-dah-sala (jama of ten years) was compiled in the twenty- 
fourth regnal year (1579-80). To begin with, a new rai was prepared for 
every ocality, based on the actual rates of harvest of the previous ten 
years, in order to determine the average produce. 

• The cash rates of the previous ten years were also tabulated and final 
dasturs composed on the basis of the average price. 

• also ** a " nual r °>' al intervention and 

demand ^ ^ ^ Uncertainties in levying the yearly revenue 

• Among the principal drawbacks of the Jama-i-dah-salai , however, was 
that the peasants were left to bear all the risks of cultivation. 

• In Akbar’s time, the land revenue differed from area to area. In Kashmir 
where two-thirds of the crop was being extracted from the peasahts the 
state claim was reduced to half the produce by the Emperor. 

• In Sind as well, the demand was fifty per cent of the produce, whereas in 
of the harvest 0 " 8 AjmCr Suba ’ k varied from one-seventh to one-eighth 

• The Dutch factor. Geleynssen. found in Gujarat in 1629 that the cultivators 
had to surrender three-fourths of their produce. 

• In Aurangzeb’s reign, records from the Lahore reign show that fifty per 

Mh Ih ^ T 3nd bar ' ey Cr ° P W3S a PP r °P riated by the state und, 
hoth the kankut and crop-sharing systems. 

• Apart from the high revenue demand, the peasants ha ' to a imber ot 
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taxes collectively known as wiijulM. These included taxes on cattle, 
grazintt animals or charts and markets, in addition to whtch was the 
menace of extortions by revenue officials. 

Thou eh revenue officials were repeatedly warned against making ilhc. 
demands on the peasantry, the practice was rampant. 

The jaziya imposed by Emperor Aurangzeb at four per cent of th ejama. 
added to the financial strain of th e Hindus.-- 

(\ warning for Europe 

Bernier warned that if European kinp followed the Mughal model. 

SSSSSSHSSHE 

twnp^id'dthUtshe^orfjlTd with pestilential marishes (marshes), as 
hath been already intimated. - 




™s is an excerpt from Aurangz.b’s order to his revenue official. 1665; 

He should direct the arnns of the w„,,.r “ ‘ 

,he actual condt,ions of cult, 

re^T^iew r rnc^intlsts (kifayat) o, the governemt. and 

t he welfare of the peasantry. ____ 

The Jesuit priest Jerome Xavier observed that in Gujarat and Kashmir, 

Mughal rule had resulted in an immense increase m ttK misery 
people Even in Akbafs time, the "Karo,, expertment of 1574 whtc 
aimed a. the measurement of all land under cult,vat,on) was satd to have 
caused tremendous suffering to the peasants. 

. ,. t rhristianitv and dispatched an embassy to Goa 

* u mission — 

at Fatehpur Sikri in 1580 and stayed for about two years. 

1595. 
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• In Jahangir’s reign, according to one account, the peasants were “cruelly 
and pitilessly oppressed.” Under Shah Jahan too, there are reports of 
“the cruelty of ill-fated officials” and “the oppression and neglect of the 
provincial governors”. 

f Widespread poverty ~ ^ 

• Pelsaert, a Dutch traveller, visited the subcontinent during the early 
decades of the seventeenth century. Like Bernier, he was shocked to see 
the widespread proverty, “poverty so great and miserable that the life of 
the people can be depicted or accurately described only as the home of 
stark want and the dwelling place of bitter woe”. Holding the state 
responsible, he says: “So much is wrung from the preasants that even 

^ day bread is scarcely left to fill their stomachs.” _ 

• Francois Bernier, a Frenchman, was a doctor, political philosopher and 
historian. Like many others, he came to the Mughal Empire in search of 
opportunities, He was in India for twelve years, from 1656 to 1668, and 
was closely associated with the Mughal court, as a physician to Prince 
Dara Shukoh, the eldest son of Emperor Shah Jahan, and later as an 
intellectual and scientist, with Danishmand Khan, an Armenian noble at 
the Mughal court. 

• The French traveller, Bernier, noted in Aurangzeb's reign, that “a 
considerable portion of the good land remains untilled from the want of 
peasants,” many of whom “perish in consequence of the bad treatment 
they receive from the Governors,” or “abandon the country.” 

The poor peasant N 

• An excerpt from Benier’s description of the peasantry in the countryside: 

• Of the vast tracts of country constituting the empire of Hindustan, many 
are little more than sand, or barren mountians, badly cultivated, and 
thinly populated. Even a considerable portion of the good land remains 
untilled for want of labourers; many of whom perish in consequence of 
the bad treatment they experience from Governor. The poor people, 
when they become incapable of discharing the demands of their 
rapacious lords, are not only often deprived of the means of subsistence, 
but are also made to lose their children who are carried away a slaves. 
Thus, it happens that the peasantry, driven to despair by so excessive a 
tyranny, abandon the country. 

• In this instance, Bernier was participating in contemporary debates in 
Europe concerning the nature of state and society, and intended that his 
description of Mughal India would serve as a warning to those who did 
not recognise the “merits” of private property. 

v----/ 
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OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 


1. Where was Akbar born? 

(a) Kalanaur (1545) 

(b) Agra (1540) 

(c) Amarkot (1542) 

(d) Amarkantak (1548) 

2. Who looked after Akbqr when 
Humayun fled to Iran? 

(a) Kamran (b) Hindal 
(c) Askari (d) Bairam Khan 

3. Where was Akbar crowned as 
the Mughal emperor when 
Humayun died? 

(a) Multan 

(b) Amarkot 

(c) Agra 

(d) At Kalanaur (in the Punjab) 

4. What was the official designa¬ 
tion of Bairam Khan? 

(a) Diwan 

(b) Wakil (of the kingdom with 
the title of Khan-i-Khanan) 

(c) Wazir 

(d) Amir-i-akhur 

5. Who was the Sur ruler to ap¬ 
point Hemu as his wazir? 

(a) Sher Shah 

(b) Islam Shah 

(c) Adil Shah Sur. (He gave 
Hemu the title of 
Vikramajit) 

(d) Bahram Shah 

6. Where was Bairam Khan mur¬ 
dered? 

(a) At Patan (b) Patna 

(c) Lahore (d) Cambay 

7. Who was the son of Bairam 
Khan? 
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(a) Faizi 

(b) Mirza, Aziz Koka 

(c) Badaoni 

(d) Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan (brought up by 
Akbar) 

8. Whom did Akbar send on the 
Malwa expedition? 

(a) Zafar Khan 

(b) Adham Khan (son of Maham 
Anaga) 

(c) Khizr Khan 

(d) Sulaiman Khan 

9. Who was Akbar’s half brother, 
proclaimed by the Uzbeks as 
their ruler? 

(a) Askari (b) Hindal 
(c) Kamran (d) Mirza Hakim 

10. Which was the most serious 
crisis Akbar faced since Hemu’s 
capture of Delhi? 

(a) Chittor crisis 

(b) Jaisalmer campaign 

(c) The Uzbek resistance 

(d) The Afghan revolt 

11. When was Malwa conquered? 

(a) 1561 (Baz Bahadur was the 
ruler of Malwa) 

(b) 1562 

(c) 1563 

(d) 1564 

12. Baz Bahadur was known for his 
mastery of 

(a) Music and poetry 

(b) Justice 

(c) Poem 

(d) Painting 
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<d) The stale collected 2/3 of 
the produce 

34. What was the other name of 
the nasaq system? 

(a) Zabti system 

(b) Kankut system 

(c) Galla-bakshi 

(d) Batai system 

35. Who was the official who ad¬ 
vanced taccavi loans to the 
peasants? 

(a) Patwari (b, Shiqdar 
(c) Diwan (d) Amil 

36. Which system was known as 
Todar Mai’s bandobast? 

(a) Kankut 

(b) Batai 

(c) Zabti system 

(d) Karori 

37. Todar Mai had first served 
under 

(a) Sher Shah (b) Islam Shah 
(c) Adil Shah (d ) Nusrat Shah 

38. What were the objectives of the 
Mansabadari system? 

(a) A strong army 

(b) Organisation of nobility 

(c) Both (a) and (b) 

(d) None of the above 

39. What was the lowest and high¬ 
est rank for the nobles? 

(a) 10;500 

(b) 100; 10000 

(c) 100;5000 

(d) 10;5000 

40. Who were the two nobles dur¬ 
ing Akbar s rule, honoured with 
the rank of 7,000? 

(a)Udham Khan and Khizr 
Khan 


(b) Buz Bahadur and Bharamal 

(c) Man Singh and Mirza Aziz 
Koka 

(d) Mirza Hakim and Bhagw'an 
Das 

41. What were the two components 
of the mansabdari system 9 

(a) Zat 

(b) Sawar 

(c) Ahadis 

(d) Both (a) & (b) are correct 
42. What was zat? 

(a) The rank of a mansabdar. 

(b) It fixed the personal status 
of a person 

(c) It also fixed the salary due 
to him 

(d) All of the above 

43. How many ranks were there in 
every mansab? 

(a) 3 ( b) 4 

( c > 2 (d) 1 

44. Which of the groups were al¬ 
lowed to have contingents of 
their own? 

(a) Shaikhzadas and Afghans 

(b) Afghans and Marathas 

(c) Mughals and the Rajputs 

(d) Marathas and Mughals 

45. The origins of mansabdari sys¬ 
tem is traced to 

(a) Kublai Khan 

(b) Chengiz Khan 

(c) Timurlane 

(d) Shaibani Khan 

46. What was the basis of the or¬ 
ganisation of army under 
Chengiz Khan? 

(a) Cavalry 

(b) Elephants 
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(c) Guns mounted on 
elephants 

(d) Decimal system 

47. When was the mansabdari sys¬ 
tem initiated by Akbar? 

(a) 10th year of reign 

(b) 15th of reign 

(c) 25th year of reign 

(d) In the 19 lh year of his reign 

48. Who were amirs? 

(a) Revenue collectors 

(b) Chief judges 

(c) Mansabdars holding ranks 
from 500 to 2500 

(d) Religious censors 

49. What remained a key weakness 
of the Mughal empire under 
Akbar? 

(a) Lack of elephants 

(b) Lack of cohesive army 

(c) Lack of a strong navy 

(d) Eceentric mansabdars 

50. Hardly any changes were 
made by Akbar in the 
organisation of 

(a) Local government 

(b) Currency 

(c) Land revenue system 

(d) Religious system 

51. Who were the chief officers of 
the Sarkar? 

(a) Amil and amalguzar 

(b) Muqaddam and chaudhary 

(c) Faujdar and shiqdar 

(d) Faujdar (law and order), 
amalguzar (land revenue) 

52. What was the function of 
amalguzar? 

(a) Assessment and collection 
. of land revenue 
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(b) A general supervision over 
all types of holdings 

(c) Both (a) and (b) are correct 

(d) Only (b) is correct 

53. What was the basis of organi¬ 
zation of central administra¬ 
tion? 

(a) Only (c) is correct 

(b) Both (c) & (d) are correct 

(c) Division of power between 
various departments 

(d) Checks and balances 

54. Which term was used by Akbai 
for the head of revenue depart¬ 
ment? 

(a) Wakil 

(b) Wazir 

(c) Amir 

(d) Diwan (or diwan-i-ala) 

55. Who was considered the head 
of the nobility under Akbar? 

(a) Mir bakshi 

(b) Amir 

(c) Khan 

(d) Mustauf-i-mamalik 

56. Who was mir bakshi? 

(a) Head of the military 
department 

(b) Intelligence department 
chief 

(c) Both (a) & (b) are correct 

(d) Only (a) is correct 

57. Recommendations for appoint 
ment to mansabs or for promo 
tions etc were made to the 
emperor through the 
(a) Diwan (b) Wazir 

(c)Mir bakshi (d) Wakil 

58. Who was the mir saman? 

(a) Incharge of the imperial 
household 
















ft) Incharge of,he royal stable 

W Sr“ deC ° r “ m a ' “» 

59 ® SUPerVisK,w «y^m 

(a) Di wan 

(b) Mir bakshi 

(c) Sadr-us-sadr 

(d) Chief qazi 

60,In h0w ™ny circles was the 
empire divided for the grant of 
,n am lands'* y * 

!’>> «.) 4 

61 ,d) 8 

Akbar? ^ grants under 

WGramed i„ am , ands [o 
ST ' rreSpeCtiveof ‘heir 

(b) Made a rule that half of the 
'"am land sh 

cultivable waste land 

(c) Only (a) is correcf 

62 h 'hT' h <a ’ & M are ®>w 

'divide",h?" > SUto M Ak »« 

>v de the empire in J58CP 

£ 2 

( ,8 (d) 14 

«. Who was the Mughal Emperor 

of ,° e f mba *ed upon aX 

and C nend,ng P°werful razas 
and zamindars? 

fa) Babur 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Aurangzeb 

(d) Humayun 


i™edi„e, y after his acc , t 


d4- Who was the Rajput ruler w ^ 0 
to Akbar-s court at Agra 


(a) Udai Singh 

<b, “ aran ; alof A"-t» ! r(Kachha- 
waha dynasty) 

(c) Rao Bika 

(d) Rao Jodha 

he first Rajput princes, to be 
married to Akbar? 

fa)Harkha Bai (y 0Unger 

daughter of Bhara Mai) 

(o)Rupa Bai 

(c) Durgavati 

(d) Jodhabai 

66 . Who were thf* Crt 

fTr ^ ^ SOn a "d the 

grandson of Bhara Map 

WBhagwan Das and Man 
s mgh respectively 

“ *17 Si " Ch aad Man 

WM.nSingb M d Am „ s 
ft)Bha 6 w a „ Das a „ d fehwar 

67. Who was placed in charge of 

*' he " Akbar went to th e 
Gujarat expedition in j572“ 

(a) Bhagwan Das 

(b) Man Singh 

(c) Bhara Mai 

(d) Udai Singh 

***,"“ Aktar a <*« <be 

; a ;;, 5 “ (w 1556 

(O 1564 (d) I569 

69 ‘ Which *yput state refused to 
accept Mughal suzerainty? 

(a Jodhpur (bj Mewar 

(c) Malwa ( d ) JaisaJmer 

70. When did RanaPratap succeed 
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RanaUdai Singh to the gadd». 

la) 1568 tb) 

(c) 1570 (d) 157- 

How many embassies were sent 

to Rana Pratap by Akbar. 

(a) 1 

(b) 2 

(r x -i j(a) Man Singh (b) 

(c) 3 IW (c) Todar 

Bhagwan Das v<-» 

Mall 

(d) 4 a n f 

72 Who was the commander ot 
Mughtd forces in the Battle of 
Haldighati in 1576. 

(a) Raja Man Singh 

(b) Todar Mai 

(c) Bhagwan Das 

(d) Bhara Mai 

73 .WholedRanaPratap’svanm 

the Battle of Haldighati? 

(a) Hakim Khan Sur 

(b) Abdullah Khan 

(c) Daud Khan 

(d) Hasan Khan Mewati 

74.RanaPratap’s method of spo¬ 
radic warfare was later e 
rated by 

(a) Balaji Vishwanath 

(b) Chattrasal .. 

(c, Malik Ambar and Sh.vaj, 

(d) Rajaram 

7 S Wh, did a serious revolt break 

7 out m Bihar and Bengal m 
1579? 

(a) Due to famine 

(b) Due to extra taxes 

(c) Due to destruction o 
temples 

;d) In protest against some 
reforms effected by Akbar 
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76 . When and why did Akbar move 

^79-to deal with Baluchis 
(b) 1580; to deal with 

Yusufzais ljr ... 

(O 1583; to deal with Afndis 
( d) 1585; to watch the situation 
(d) In the north-west (stayed 

there till 1597) 

77 . Which was the new capital built 
by Rana Pratap? 

(a) Chavand 

(b) Haldighati 

(c) Toma 

(d) Javli 


78. When did Maldeo, the ruler of 

Marwar die? 

brought under direct m b 
administration? 

(a) Mewar 

(doe ro drspnre of 

succession there) 

SO.To^whom was Jodhpur con¬ 
ferred by Akbar? 

(a) Mota Singh 

(b) Udai Singh 

(c) Sangram Singh 

(d) Bishan Singh 
81. What did Udai Srngh do 

strengthen his positio • 

W S=« his son ro the Moghal 

court . 

(b) Married his daughter, ag' 
Gosai to Jahangir 
(c) Married his slave girl t0 
Jahangir 



(d) Embraced Islam 

82. What was new about Jahangir's 

marriage to Jagat Gosai? 

(a) The marriage was held in a 
temple 

(b) The marriage was 

solemnised by Brahmins 
and maulvis together 

(c) Jahangir wore the sacred 
thread before the marriage 

(d) Unlike the earlier marriages 
the bridegroom’s party 
went to the raja’s house and 
a number of Hindu practices 
were followed 

83. The princesses of_ were 


married to Jahangir 

(a) Malwa. Cambay 

(b) Gujarat, Surat 

(c) Amber (Kachhawaha), 
Jodhpur, Jaisalmer and 
Bikaner 

(d) Chittor, Bundi 

84. What was the main achievement 

of Jahangir regarding Rajput- 
Mughal relations? 

(a) Settlement of the 
outstanding dispute with 
Me war 

(b) Capture of Amar Singh 

(c) Annexation of Mewar 

(d) Conversion of Amar Singh 
to Islam 

85. Who was the Rana of Mewar 
during Jahangir’s time? 

(a) Jaimal Singh 

(b) Maharana Singh 

(c) Amar Singh 

(d) Suryakanta Singh 

86. Bihar and Bengal revolted in 
1579 over 


(a) Land revenue system 

(b) Over the capture o! 
Sonargaon 

(c) The strict enforcement of 
the dagh system and strict 
accounting of income 

(d) Over Akbar's refusal to 
accept Mirza Hakim as the 
Bengal ruler. 

87. Why did the religious divines 
support the revolt of Bengal? 

(a) Only (c) is correct 

(b) both (c) & (d) are correct 

(c) They were unhappy with 
Akbar’s liberal views 

(d) Were not happy with 
Akbar’s policy of resuming 
the large revenue free grants 
of land 

88 . Whom did the rebels of Bihar 
and Bengal, proclaim as their 
ruler? 

(a) Mirza Hakim 

(b) Adham Khan 

(c) Mirza Aziz Koka 

(d) Jahangir 

89. What steps did Akbar take 
against the revolt in Bihar and 
Bengal? 

(a) Sent Todar Mai against 
Bihar and Bengal 

(b) Sent Man Singh to deal with 
Mirza Hakim 

(c) Both (a) & (b) are correct 

(d) Only (a) is correct 

90. Who was the first Indian ruler 
to enter Kabul? 

(a) Babur 

(b) Humayun 

(c) Akbar (1581) (handed over 
Kabul to his sister) 
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(d) Aurangzeb 

91 . Who was the Uzbeg Chief who 
was enemy of Akbar? 

(a) Shaibani Khan 

(b) Shah Abbas I 

(c) Abdullah Khan Uzbeg 

(d) Shah Abbas II 

92. Why did Akbar send an expe¬ 
dition to Kashmir in 1586? 

(a) For expansion of the 
Mughal Empire 

(b) To extend India’s frontier 

(c) To aid Birbal 

(d) In order to block all roads 
to the Uzbegs 

93. How did Raja Birbal lose his 
life? 

(a) Against Chittor 

(b) Against the Uzbegs 

(c) Against Mirza Hakim 

(d) In an expedition to clear the 
Khyber pass from rebellious 
tribesmen 

94. Which Mughal ruler is cred¬ 

ited with the consolidation of 
the north west and fixing a sci¬ 
entific frontier of the empire? 

(a) Akbar (b) Humayun 

(c) Babur (d) Jahangir 

95. When did Akbar conquer Sind? 

(a) 1590 (b) 1585 

(c) 1586 (d) 1589 

96. After consolidaton of the north¬ 
west, Akbar turned his atten¬ 
tion towards 

(a) Chittor 

(b) Gujarat 

(c) Eastern and western India 
and the Deccan 
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(d) Ahoms 

97. Who conquered Orissa. ( ooch 
Bihar and parts of east Bengal 
for the Mughal empire? 

(a) Mirza Aziz Koka 

(b) Man Singh, the Mughal 
Governor of Bengal 

(c) Mirza Hakim 

(d) Bhagwan Das 

98. Who is credited with the con¬ 
quest of Kathiawar? 

(a) Bhagwan Das 

(b) Bharamal 

(c) Todar Mai 

(d) Mirza Aziz Koka 

99. Who were deputed for the con¬ 
quest of the Deccan? 

(a) Khan-i-Khanan Munim 
Khan and Prince Murad 

(b) Man Singh 

(c) Mirza Aziz Koka 

(d) Bhagwan Das 

100. Which Mughal ruler abolished 
the practice of forcibly convert¬ 
ing prisoners of war to Islam? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Humayun 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Shahjahan 

101. Who said that the office of a 
true ruler depended on divine 
illumination? 

(a) Babur (b) Humayun 

(c) Akbar (d) Jahangir 

102. Why were Abul Fazl and his 
brother Faizi persecuted by the 
Mullahs? 

(a) For having worshipped 
Krishna 

(b) For having questioned the 
Sharia 












(c) For having sympathy with 
Mahdawi ideas 

(d) For having embraced din-e- 
illahi 

103. When did Akbar build Ibadat 
Khana? 

(a) 1570 

(b) 1575 (at Fatehpur Sikri) 

(c) 1573 

(d) 1576 

104. Who said: “My sole object .... 
is to ascertain truth”? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Humayun 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Aurangzeb 

105. When did the qazis declare 
Akbar to be a heretic? 

(a) 1570 

(b) 1572 

(c) 1576 

(d) 1579 (at the time of 
rebellion in the east) 

106. Why did Akbar issue ‘mahjar’? 

(a) To prove his might 

(b) To declare Islam as the state 
religion 

(c) To assert his supermacy 
over the qazis and mullahs 

(d) To control the Bihar and 
Bengal revolt 

107. When were the debates in the 
Ibadat Khana discontinued? 

(a) 1575 (b) 1582 

(c) 1580 (d) 1585 

108. Whom did Akbar invite to ex¬ 
pound the doctrines of Hindu¬ 
ism? 

(a) Maharji Rana 

(b) Tulsidas 


(c) Purushottam and Devi 

(d) Prabhudeva 

109. Who expounded doctrines of 
Zoroastrianism to Akbar? 

(a) Maharaji Deva 

(b) Maharaji Rana 

(c) Maharaji Narasimha 

(d) Maharji Jayadeva 

110. Who were the two Portuguese 
missionaries sent to Akbar on 
his request? 

(a) Aquaviva and Monserrate 

(b) Aquaviva and Terry 

(c) Terry and Monserrate 

(d) Terry and Ralph Fitch 

111. Who was the Jain Saint of 
Kathiwar who spent few years 
at Akbar’s court? 

(a) Jina Prabha Suri 

(b) Hemachandra Suri 

(c) Divya Prakash Suri 

(d) Hira Vijaya Suri 

112. Who commented on Akbar: 
“there grew gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the convic¬ 
tion in his heart that there were 
some sensible men in all reli¬ 
gions”? 

(a) Faizi 

(b) Badayuni 

(c) Abul Fazl 

(d) Ishwar Das 

113. Which term was coined by Abu! 
Fazl and Badaoni for the new 
path founded by Akbar? 

(a) Mahdi-i-ilahi 

(b) Wajud-i-ilahi 

(c) Tauhid-i-ilahi 

(d) Mahzar-i-ilahi 

| H4. Which day of the w-eek w r as 
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fixed as the day for initiation 
into Akbar's new path? 

(a) Sunday (b) Monday 

(c) Friday (d) Wednesday 

115. What were the four grades of 
devotion according to 
Badaoni? sacrifice of 

(a) Property, life 

(b) Honour 

(c) Religion 

(d) All the above 

116. Which custom was initiated by 
Akbar? 

(a) Going to Mecca 

(b) Celebrationg Holi 

(c) Paibos (or kissing the floor 
before the sovereign) 

(d) Celebrating Christmas 

117. Which Mughal ruler set up a 

big translation department for 
translating works in Sanskrit, 
Arabic Greek etc. into Persian? 

(a) Babur (b) Akbar 

(c) Humayun (d) Jahangir 

118. Which Sanskrit works were 
translated into Persian during 
Akbar’s period? 

(a) Singhasan Battisi, Atharva 
Veda, Bible 

(b) Mahabharata, Gita, 
Ramayana 

(c) Panchatantra 

(d) All the above 

119. When was the Quran translated 
for the first time? 

(a) During Akbar’s reign 

(b) During Babur’s reign 

(c) During Humayun’s reign 

(d) During Jahangir’s reign 

120. What were the social reforms 
undertaken by Akbar? 
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(a) Stopped sati, legalised 
widow remarriage 

(b) Raised marriageable age of 
boys to 16 and girls to 14 

(c) Restricted sale of wine 

(d) All of the above are correct 

121. Which Rajput clan ruled 
Mewar? 

(a) Rathor 

(b) Chandeila 

(c) Sisodia 

(d) Chauhan 

122. Against which state did Akbar 
declare a jihad? 

(a) Jodhpur 

(b) Jaisalmer 

(c) Mewar (under Udai Singh) 
(1567) 

(d) Sirohi 

123. When was the Mughal capital 
shifted to Fatehpur Sikri? 

(a) 1569 (b) 1570 

(c) 1572 (d) 1571 

124. Who was the ruler of Gujarat 
when Akbar’s invasion took 
place? 

(a) Bahadur Shah 

(b) Muzaffar Shah 

(c) Bahman Shah 

(d) Zafar Khan 

125. When did the first and second 
invasion of Bengal take place? 

(a) 1570-72 

(b) 1574 and 1576 

(c) 1571-73 

(d) 1572-74 

126. Who was the qazi who issued a 
fatwa asking all true Muslims 
to participate in the campaign 
against Akbar? 



(a) Qazi of Lucknow 

(b) Qazi of Badaon 
<c) Qazi of Jaunpur 
(d) Qazi of Bareilly 

127. Where was the Mughal capital 
transferred in 1585? 

(a) Multan (b) Kabul 

(c) Lahore (d) Burhanpur 

128. Shiism was the state religion of 
(a) Ahmadnagar (b) Bidar 

(c) Berar (d) Goiconda 

129. When did Akbar begin his 
Deccan venture? 

(a) 1591 (when he asked the 
Deccani states to accept 
Mughal suzerainty) 

(b) 1586 

(c) 1588 

(d) 1590 

130. Which of the Deccani rulers 
gave his daughter in marriaee 
to Prince Salim? 

(a) Bijapur 

(b) Ruler of Khandesh 

(c) Bidar 

(d) Ahmadnagar 

131. Whose death in 1595 provided 
Akbar an opportunity to inter¬ 
vene in the Ahmadnagar king¬ 
dom? 

(a) Death of Ibrahim Adil Shah 

(b) Death of Burhan Nizam 
Shah 

(c) Death of Chand Bibi 

(d) Birth of Murtaza Nizam 
Shah 

132. What were the terms of the 
settlement with Chand Bibi in 
1596? 

(a) Chand Bibi agreed to cede 
Berar in return for 


recognition of the claims of 
her nephew, Bahadur Nizam 
Shah 

(b) Chand Bibi agreed to 
surrender 

(c) Chand Bibi agreed to cede 
Khandesh 

(d) Chand Bibi agreed for an 
alliance with the Mughals 
to occupy Bijapur 

133. Which of the Deccani states 
combinedly attacked Berar in 
1597, to be humbled by the 
Mughals? 

(a) Bijapur 

(b) Ahmadnagar 

(c) Goiconda 

(d) All of the above 

134. When did the second invasion 
of Ahmadnagar take place? 

(a) 1592 (b) if 95 

.(c) 1599 (d) if 97 

135. Which fort was repute 1 to be 
the strongest in the Deccan? 

(a) Khandesh 

(b) Khirki 

(c) Asirgarh 

(d) Hyderabad 

136. Which was the last ma or mili¬ 
tary command of Akbar 7 

(a) Against Khirki 

(b) Against Hyderabad 

(c) Against Asirgarh 

(d) Against Burhanpur 

137. Why did Akbar leave Deccan 
in 1601? 

(a) To deal with the revolt of 
his son, Salim 
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(b) He was satisfied with his 
achievements 

(c) To deal with Mirza Hakim 

(d) To deal with Abdulla 
Uzebg 

138. Who was Malik Ambar? 

(a) An Abyssinian who 
assumed charge of 
Ahmadnagar in this 
turbulent period 

(b) The Peshwa of Poona 

(c) The self proclaimed ruler of 
Gondwana 

(d) The master-gunner 

139. Who was the Sufi to articulate 
the doctrine of illumi- 
nationism? 

(a) Salim Chisti 

(b) Shihabuddin Suhrawardi 
Maqtul (1153-1191) 

(c) Muinuddin Chisti 

(d) Gesu Daraz 

140. When did Akbar abolish the 
pilgrimage tax? 

(a) 1562 (b) 1564 

(c) 1561 (d) 1563 

141. Who remarked about Akbar: 

“. His majesty has passed 

through all the phases... and 
collect everything which peo¬ 
ple find in books"? 

(a) Faizi 

(b) Abul Fazl 

(c) Shaikh Mubarak 

(d) Badaoni 

142. Who was the Jain scholar who 
travelled on foot from Lahore 
to Cambay in 1591? 
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(a) Jaideva Soni 

(b) Jin Chandra Suri 

(c) Jin Prabha 

(d) Hemchandra Scni 

143. Who was given a gift of 200 
bighas of land by Akbar? 

(a) Monserrate 

(b) Dastur Maharji Rana 

(c) Devi 

(d) Maharji Rana 

144. Who prepared the ‘Mahzar’? 

(a) Faizi 

(b) Abul Fazl 

(c) Shaikh Mubarak (father of 
Abul Fazl) 

(d) Badaoni 

145. The two contemporary sources 
who charged Akbar with devia¬ 
tion from Islam were 

(a) Abdul Qadir Badaoni and 
the Jesuit priests 

(b) Abul Fazl and Peter Mundy 

(c) Faizi and Badaoni 

(d) Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan and Badaoni 

146. How many Hindus were re¬ 
cruited into upper nobility 
during Akbar s time? 

(a) 15 (9 were Rajputs) 

(b) 19 (11 were Rajputs) 

(c) 23 (13 were Rajputs) 

(d) 21 (17 were Rajputs) 

147. How many Hindus were re¬ 
cruited into lower nobility dur 
ing Akbar’s period? 

(a) 30 (22 were Rajputs) 

(b) 37 (30 were Rajputs) 










(0 33 (26 were Rajputs) 

(d) 35 (28 were Rajputs) 

148. What was the average pay of a 
, trooper per annum during the 

reign of Akbar? 

(a) 9,600 dams 

(b) 9,000 dams 

(c) 9,500 dams 

(d) 10.000 dams 

149. Which Mughal ruler is associ¬ 
ated with the introduction of 
the du-aspa-sih-aspa in the 
mansabdari system? 

(a) Babur 

(b) Akbar 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Shah Jahan 

150. Which Mughal ruler passed the 
rule of one-third, one-fourth 
and one-fifth? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Aurangzeb 

(d) Shah Jahan 

151. The month scales in the 
mansabdari system were intro¬ 
duced by 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Shah Jahan 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Aurangzeb 

152. What is estimate of Mughal 
state revenues at the end of 
Akbar's reign? 

(a) 100 million silver rupees 
per annum 

(b) 105 million silver rupees 
per annum 

(c) 95 million silver rupees per 
annum 

(d) 99 million silver rupees per 
annum 


153. W hat was the percentage 1 
total jama spent by Akbai mi 
his personal military establish 
ment? 

(a) 5% (b) 7% 

(c)9% (d) 12% 

154. What percentage of the jama 
was utilised by the 
mansabdars? 

(a) 40% (b) 45% 

(c)52% ( d) 0% 

155. In Akbar s time, madad-i-maash 

grants- totalled_of the jama 

(a) 3% (b) 5% 

(c) 10% (d) 15% 

156. Who were the revenue officials 
to prepare a fresh jama in 1566- 
67? 

(a) Alivardi Khan and Todar 
Mai 

(b) Muzaffar Khan and Todar 
Mai 

(c) Todar Mai and Alivardi Mia 

(d) Alivardi Khan and Muzaffar 
Khan 

157. Who was the Dutch factor who 
commented that cultivators in 
Gujarat had to surrender three- 
fourths of their produce in 
1629? 

(a) Palsaert 

(b) Monsenate 

(c) Peter Mundy 

(d) Geleynssen 

158. What was AVujuhaf? 

(a) A religious tax 

(b) A marriage tax 

(c) A number of taxes paid by 
the peasants other than the 
revenues 

(d) A tax on festivals 

159. WTio was the Jesuit priest to 
comment on the misery of the 
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people in Gujarat and Kashmir 
due to the Mughal rule? 

(a) Monserrate 

(b) Aquiva 

(c) St. Xavier Fernandes 

(d) Jerome Xavier 

160. When was the 'Karon experi¬ 
ment’ launched by Akbar? 

(a) 1570 (b) 1574 

(c) 1572 (d) 1576 

161. Who noted that in Aurangzeb’s 
reign, “a considerable portion 
of the good land remains 
untilled from the want of peas¬ 
ants”? 


(a) Peter Mundy 

(b) Monserrate 

(c) Bernier 

(d) Thavenot 

162. What was sawar rank? 

(a) It indicated the number of 
cavalrymen (sawars) a 
person was required to 
maintain 

(b) Showed cash due to a 
mansabdar 

(c) Showed how many 
elephants a mansabdar was 
to maintain 

(d) None of these 
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39(d) 

48.(0 

57.(0 
66(a) 

75.(d) 
84(a) 
93(d) 

102.(d) 

lll.(d) 

120.(d) 
129(a) 

138.(a) 
147.(b) 
156(b) 


4(b) 

13.(b) 

22.(a) 
31.(a) 
40.(0 

49.(0 

58.(a) 

67.(c) 

76.(d) 

85.(c) 
94.(a) 
103(b) 
112(b) 

121.(0 
130(b) 

139.(b) 
148.(a) 

157.(d) 


5.(c) 

14.(c) 

23.(0 
32(d) 
41 .(d) 

50.(a) 
59(a) 

68.(0 

77.(a) 

86.(0 
95(a) 
104(a) 
113.(0 

122.(c) 
131 -(b) 

140.(d) 
149(c) 

158.(c) 


6.(a) 

15.(c) 

24.(b) 
33.(c) 

42.(d) 

51.(d) 
60.(0 

69.(b) 

78.(0 

87.(b) 
96(c) 
105(d) 
114(a) 
123(d) 

132.(a) 

141.(d) 
150.(d) 

159.(d) 


7.(d) 
16(d) 

25.(a) 
34.(b) 

43.(a) 

52.(c) 
61.(d) 
70(d) 

79.(0 
88(a) 
97(b) 
106.(0 
115.(d) 

124.(h) 

133.(d) 

142.(b) 
151 .(b) 
160(b) 


8(b) 
17.(a) 
26(d) 
35(d) 

44.(0 

53.(b) 
62(a) 
71.(0 
80(b) 
89(c) 
98.(d) 
107(b) 
116.(0 

125.(b) 

134.(d) 
143(b) 
152.(d) 
161.(0 


9.(d) 

18(c) 

27.(a) 

36.(0 

45(b) 

54(d) 

63(d) 

72.(a) 

81(b) 

90(a) 

99(a) 

108.(0 

117(b) 

126.(0 

135.(0 

144.(0 

153.(0 

162.(a) 



For I.A.S. and P.C.S. Main Examinations 

t Concise Handbook of 
Science & Technology in India 


Science and Technology 


"It is a Complete book for. (»eneral Stupe s 


Now, tbnrnnphlv Revised edition is available in Marke^ 
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Cons °lidatio n 
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ZsrsSZ. 

«»' fu tll “ ^ Sa« m 
tempting fo ^ngir) of 

Cnd ° f Secern,r 

between the tw 0 h’n ? fferenc « 

acute a« ldbeco ^ so 

rebeii ed, ^ up an 7 !° rmal ly 

f ? 0U «aM//a^b ad a '" depend em 

he,n, P^l title of I' Z SSUm <* 

lnl6 °* Zenith 

ft «Alc bar . s ^obvious 

Sal,nt i n turn I* near -Prince 
£ em P*dco Upby ? aCedwitt '*n 
Pnnce Khusrau 'L eS,S ° n - 
and abetted by p •*“ Was aid ed 

Koka (whose h Aziz 

manicdK ■fcft*2f‘‘ W W ‘° 

In April 1606 a ft~ ■ 

° f Se mi-confi nem *" S,X m ° mh s 
Forf - Prince K h , ' at A ^ ra 

PUnjab a nd raiseH .T 11 ^ to 

revolt against his f at h ° f 

however routed i„ v He Was » 

Witt intpeZ f S€nCOm * 
Ca Ptured a /ong w : f . ^° rces and 
followers. ^ b,s fading 

Khusrau, devised a nI 

hlS fat her. /ncen \ l ° ,ot «° kill 

o°ninianded thatch' Jahan e ir 
b,inded - fh 0f fh S SOn be 

,m ^ch.d,e a " 

-M,.w >e t0 ftis ru/e. 


, itnnAediate 

. „ d MM*«*• *»*■ 

•ssssgzZs&ss^ 

FinaUy. to ' e , lu !n, then entrusted lh e 

supervise oper f the impend ., e thus 

Shah 3ahan). efte ctive deployin'-" w t he MugVra P ^ Rana 

Confr° nted ^ ng £ £££* ?*%£ ° ! 

Ram A" 1 *' S i.s®« s, ^‘ aor eiitance ^ 

-^-SSSS- *» S 

• SSI* - " « »{"SSM " 

• to)aM lMM”#»' s - TWimPe „ UM Sms™ »"» 

. Si;.££:=SSS=*“ 

Wmse ' f SS^»" he ' ortP ' 

killed 2 l bull - 

. *£« ted • 

* S^^^r ta ^ sW01 ^. 

- -r^SS^" T" * 

consented to hand oV J ^ and Goiconda to t0 the 

* «^ S '“SS» 

P« d » ■»«“” his ..*«*. V* heM d 


^ Emperor ordered the * PU " mg a saf *on m l k G °‘ nd ^ where 
and his execution mTkin h ‘ ZUre of the Guru" " hls fo *head 

^ e encouraged his fan ’ COn< fuct secu/ar 

• '" "““ « « ,e 

&■*- «■» -- 

Jnl6 ^, Jahangir began , the Malayan 

“ *« Orations 

-* "in. „ mes . ma e g » ™-* w,-, ed ;; 

* He also began w* • g Serous donations on 

Chishti saint, a nr ' n ® PearJ earr 'ngs as a 

• -jahangir celebrated h!^ ad ° pred b * many of * V ° fion to the 

J* -ered tan. at ^ ° Ver «* *ana bv huntin ^ 

* Ja hangir aiso built a h ■ ' d " d thrown Wo 

* At thesatne tinf PK *’**hoZ of the ^ PUShkar ta ^ 

ascetic. Goal t ’ ° WCVer ’ ^angir was an Hindu *»*» 

'after decided the Called °n the silt‘° ^ preaf Vais hnava 

visited him first in l5? U ‘ nvituh » to visit fhetf" T"' times after the 

* **• » « 


^dtee^onofWSWaavu 

S£S£ .„. y « ^£S2££» 

chose the form commenced with his 

. ^n.e,s S ^^' dW8l,BIOfh ' 

ssoisr favourte ot ^ r - —. - 

• Th ' K ”„ q S.r&(U B h.o t h.e^^ waf Khan. 

was given the • im „, u i diwan, while 

Mahal), with Jaha g d as a formidable 

1 -- - * 


Nut Jahan.her 1 **#^ a, least a ^ came , 0 

2 = 

Prince Shahtjat. thus „•„** ill. 

he ordered the s pnnce Shahryar, 

• sass^Sesass: 

• Ultimately, ne a fc of his son 

-“s:sJiVscon, -- 


* J^L d ji in ' 627 - and Kh " mm *“ ablc >° ~ the throne, parrh 
due toi the deft manoeuvring! of his father-in-law. Asaf Khan ' 

braler'fttceSh T aOCC “ ion - Shah "■» “tdered the execution of hi- 
’ Prince Shahryar; the two sons of his brother. Prince Khusrair and 
the two sons of Jahangir’s brother. Prince Danival. 

he kingdom founded by Babur, nurtured by Akbar consolidated hv 
Jahangir, reached its zenith under Shah Jahan 

Stretching from Sind to Sylhet and from Balkh to the Deccan its annual 

7 000 mil| eVe H UeS St °° d a ‘ 3 mind ‘ b0gg,ig 8 - 800 mi| Iions dams, up from 
’ )0 million dams, two decades earlier under Jahaneir 

• The imperial reserves were estimated at 95 million rupees 

• As against the 1,47,000-plus cavalrymen in the year 1595-96 of Akbar’s 

retgn. the total number of armed horsemen in Shah Johan's empire wa, an 
impressive 2.00,000. p e was an 

• The new capital city of Shahjahanabad, the Taj Mahal, the all-marble 
structures at Agra Fort, continue to evoke appreciation for fteir aeSic 
appearance and fine workmanship. 

• It has been calculated that altogether Shah Jahan spent at least 28 9 million 
rupees on hts building activities in the course J? his three decade long 

• The magnificence of his Peacock Throne continued to be recalled Iona 

after it was carried away by Nadir Shah. n<r 

The jewelled throne > 

* Jaha u n ' s -> ewelled ^rone (takht-i-murasso) in the hall 

P c audience in the Agra palace is described in the Badshah Naina: 

lndZT mS S ‘ rUCtUre u has a cano P>' supported by twelve-sided pillars 
measures five cubits in height from the flight of steps to the 

r ^ u ° n HiS Majesty ’ s conation, he has commanded 
that 86 lakh worth of gems and percious stones, and one lakh tolas of 

gold worth another 14 lakh, should be used in decorating it The 
throne was completed in the course of seven years, and among die 

ShlhA^K fr US6d UP ° n k W3S 3 ruby Worth one lakh of rupees" that 
Shah Abbas Safavi had sent to the late emperor Jahangir, And on this 

rub y were inscribed the names of the great emperor Timur Sahib-i-qiran 

Mirza Shahrukh. Mirza Ulugh Beg. and Shah Abbas as well as the names 

-- emperors A kbar, Jahangir, and that of His Majesty h imself j 

* 

• When Salim became Emperor, he endorsed Bir Singh’s claim to the Bundela 
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throne. Bir Singh remained on the throne for two decades, and d.ed in the 
future Shah Jahan. Consequent inquiry was ordered mto 

IfTs ^ ^ SlnsH 

fled to his home state with the Mughal army in ot pur ^ 

Three thousand Bundela Rajputs died defendmg the^ ^ ^ 

*" e Mughals - He and his sons were 
also directed to serve in the Deccan campaigns. ^ . the 

ai " te>ond *** 

snn were in turn killed by a group of Gonds. 

» Shah^Jahanhimself arrived at the 

sss^tssssss ^—— 

. In the northeast. Cooch Bihar and Kamarupa had marked the limits of the 

. TSSZj* of o -«—*- * “ 

• S^STSS " = Si lin8 cl,ss we,c 
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Golcnnda promptl> acceded to these demands, hut military action was 
needed to enforce Bijapur's compliance. 

• Shah Jahan's other obsession in the north-west was the recovery of 
Qandahar from the Persians. Here he met with initial success. In 1638. the 
Persians commander of Qandahar. following differences with the Safavid 
ruler. Shah Safi, surrendered the fort to the Mughals and entered their 
service. 

• Qandahar w as a bone of contention between the Safa vids and the Mughals. 
The fortress-town had initially been in the possession of Humayun. 
reconquered in 1595 by Akbar. While the Safavid court retained 
diplomatic relations with the Mughals, it continued to stake claims to 
Qandahar. In 1613 Jahangir sent a diplomatic envoy to the court of Shah 
Abbas to plead the Mughal case for retaining Qandahar, but the missison 
failed. In the winter of 1622 a Persian army besieged Qandahar. The ill- 
prepared Mughal garrison was defeated and had to surrender the fortress 
and the city to the Safa vids. 

• In gratitude. Shah Jahan appointed him governor of Kashmir. 

• Qandahar remained w'ith the Mughals for a decade after which the new 
Safavid ruler, taking advantage of the Mughal failure in Central Asia, 
attacked Qandahar and forced the Mughals to surrender. 

• Three major campaigns to recover Qandahar in the next few years ended 
in failure. 

• In his sixth regnal year in 1633. Shah Jahan began prohibitine the repair 
of shrines. 

• The Emperor continued the annual state sponsorship of pilgrims to Mecca. 
Every year, two shiploads set sail for that city at state expense, besides 
which, nine missions were sent to Mecca and Medina laden with goods to 
be sold for the benefit of the poor there. 

• The relationship between the Mughals and the Ottomans was marked by 
the concern to ensure free movement for merchants and pilgrims in the 
territories under Ottoman control. This was especially true for the Hijaz, 
that part of Ottoman Arabia where the important pilgrim centres of Mecca 
and Medina were located. The Mughal emperor usually combined religion 
and commerce by exporting valuable merchandise to Aden and Mokha, 
both Red Sea ports, and distributing the proceeds of the sales in charity to 
the keepers of shrines and religious men there. However, when Aurangzeb 
discovered cases of misappropriation of funds sent to Arabia, he favoured 
their distribution in India which, he thought, “was as much a house of 
God as Mecca”. 

• The Sharif of Mecca in turn spent a goodwill mission to the Mughal 
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court. The head of the embassy. Shaikh Abdus Samad. was subsequently 
appointed chief judge ot the Mughal army. 

• Like his father. Shah Jahan also clashed with the Sikhs. He ordered Mughal 
troops to besiege Guru Hargobind s headquarters at Ramdaspur. 

• According to some historians, it was the Guru's interest in hunting that 
brought him into conflict with Mughal otticials. 

• The Sikhs repulsed the Mughal attack, but the Guru shifted his residence 
to Kartarpur in the Jalandhar Doab. 

• Convinced that the Mughals would continue to persecute him, he left the 
province of Lahore to reside in the territory of a Rajput vassal of the 
Mughals in Nalagarh. He lived there until his death in 1644, carrying out 
his martial exercises and maintaining a contingent of horses, horsemen 
and matchlockmen. 

• Khattris and Jats comprised a large section of his devotees. 

• Guru Hargobind nominated Har Rai, a young boy of fourteen, as his 
successor. 

• The mid-seventeenth century chronicler, Abdul Hamid Lahori, had 
provided a list of mansabdars of 500 zcit and above in the year 1647-48 of 
Shah Jahan’s reign. 

• The most remarkable feature that comes to light is the exceptional increase 
in the number of mansabdars from Akbar’s time. From 283 at the end of 
Akbar’s reign, the figure had jumped to 445 barely four decades later. 

0 The four sons of Emperor Shah Jahan (Dara. Shah Shuja. Aurangzeb and 
Murad) were together allotted over eight per cent of the assessed imperial 
revenue. 

• Overall, as much as 37.6 per cent of the assessed annual revenues of the 
empire were disbursed among just 73 imperial officers. Altogether, the 
445 mansabdars consumed more than three-fourths of the revenues of the 
state. 

• In terms of religious and racial break up, the overwhelming majority ot 
mansabdars (almost four-fifths) were Muslims. Hindus accounting for the 
remaining one-fifth. Again, the bulk of the Hindu nobility comprised of 

Rajputs. . . 

• As in the past, Iranis and Turanis dominated the nobility, jointly 

comprising roughly fifty per cent of the top imperial otticials. 

• The Deccani Muslims, who had previously served the southern sultans, 
were a new group of entrants into the Mughal nobility. Eight ot them are 
mentioned in the list. Ten Marathas were also accommodated. 

• There were no Marathas in Akbar’s nobility and only one in Jahangir s. 
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^The Mughal nobility ~ ^ 

• This is how Chandrabhan Brahman described the Mughal nobility in his 
book Char Chaman (Four Gardens), written during reign of Shah Jahan: 

• People from many races (Arabs, Iranians, Turks, Tajiks, Kurds, Tatars, 
Russians, Abyssinians, and so on) and from many countries (Turkey. 
Egypt, Syria, Iraq, Arabia, Iran, Khurasan, Turan) — in fact, different groups 
and classes of people from all societies - have sought refuge in the 
imperial court, as w r ell as different groups from India, men with knowledge 
and skills as well as warriors, for example, Bukharis and Bhakkaris, 
Saiyyads of genuine lineage, Shaikhzadas with noble ancestry, Afghan 
tribes such as the Lodis, Rohillas, Yusufzai, and castes of Rajputs, who 
were to be addressed as rana, raja, rao and rayan - i.e. Rathor, Sisodia. 

* Kachhwaha, Hada, Gaur, Chauhan, Panwar. Bhaduriya. Solanki, Bundela. 
Shekhawat, and all the other Indian tribes, such as Ghakkar. Khokar. 
Baluchi, and others who wielded the sword, and mansabs from 100 to 
7000 zat, likewise landowners from the steppes and mountains, from the 
regions of Karnataka. Bengal, Assam. Udaipur, Srinagar, Kumaon. Tibet 
and Kishtwar and so on - whole tribes and groups of them have been 
privileged to kiss the threshold of the imperial court (i.e. attend the court 

^ or find employment). ____ 

® In the closing years of Shah Jahan s reign, the Mughal Empire was rent by 
dissensions wdthin the imperial family. The principal protagonists were 
two royal piinces. Dara Shukoh, the heir-apparent, and Aurangzeb, the 
Emperor's third son. 

• While personal ambitions undoubtedly dictated the actions of the princes, 
it is indisputable that they held varying viewpoints on matters of crucial 
importance for the imperial polity. 

• Dara s attempt to understand the Quranic concept of marmuz (mysterious, 
symbolic) led him to study Hindu scriptures, specially the Upanishads. 
Dara reasoned that since the Quran clearly stated that every land had been 
provided spiritual guidance by the Almighty, India too must have had 
divinely revealed scriptures. He believed that the Vedas and the 
Upanishads belonged to that category. 

• The Quranic concept of murmuz, he felt, could be understood by studying 
the Upanishads. 

• Consequently, assisted by Brahmin scholars, he translated fifty-tw'o 
Upanishads into Persian, the collective work being known as the Sirr-i- 

Ak /*•< /. 

• This ini^cssive feat convinced him that the Upanishads were the original 
expression of the Oneness of God.’ 

• \ mgzeb, by contrast, presented himself as a strict Sunni. He was the 
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most skilled military general and administrator, and the most astute among 
the royal princes. 

• In 1652, Shah Jahan sent him to the Deccan to shore up its administration 
and revenues. Assisted by Murshid Quli Khan, a talented revenue officer, 
Aurangzeb substantially improved the outflow of resources from the 
Deccan. 

• Golconda’s march into Karnataka was led by Mir Jurnla. an enormously 
successful first-generation Iranian immigrant. He had secured diamond 
mining concessions and vstakes in the state’s maritime trade and commerce. 
He managed to rise to the post of Chief Minister. He won sizeable territory 
toi Golconda in Karnataka. 

• When differences with the Qutb Shah ruler of Golconda forced Mir Jurnla 
to flee in self-defence. Aurangzeb quickly established contact with the 
fugitive officer. 

• His plans for a joint invasion of Golconda with Mir Jurnla were not 
approved by Shah Jahan, who also withdrew from a proposed invasion of 
Bijapur. 

• At this moment, Shah Jahan fell ill, triggering off a war of succession 
among his sons. Dara. stationed at the court was the heir-designate: Shuja 
was governor of Bengal. Bihar and Orissa; Aurangzeb was in charge of 
the Deccan and Murad Baksh was governor of Gujarat and Multan. 

• On receiving news of the Emperor’s illness, Shuja declared himself 
Emperor and began the march towards Agra. He was, however, defeated 
near Varanasi by a force led by Dara's son, Sulaiman Shukoh, and Raja Jai 
Singh. 

• Murad Baksh similarly crowned himself in Gujarat. 

• Aurangzeb now established secret links with Murad and Shuja. promising 
to recognise them as independent rulers of parts ot the Empire. 

• The combined troops of Aurangzeb and Murad defeated Shah Jahan’s 
army commanded by the Marwar ruler, Jaswant Singh Rathor. 

• Dara, meanwhile, raised a 50.000 strong contingent to confront Aurangzeb. 
The two sides met at Samugarh. near Agra, where Aurangzeb triumphed. 
Dara fled towards Delhi and spent the next few months wandering to 
Lahoie, Gujarat, the Rann of Kutch and the Bolan Pass. 

• He was finally captured and brought before Aurangzeb who had by then 
crowned himself king after imprisoning his father. 

• Aurangzeb ordered Dara’s execution on the ground that he had been 
deviating from Islam. 

• In the meantime. Shuja had died fleeing his brother after being routed in 
battle. Aurangzeb now crowned himself king for the second time. 
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oHJECTIVE Ql'ESTIO\S 



1. What was the span of Jahangir's 
ruje? 

(at 1605-27 <b) 1604-28 

(cj 1606-30 <d) 1605-30 

2. W hat was the period of 
Shahjahan’s rule? 

(a) 1627-57 (b) 1625-55 

(c) 1628-58 (d) 1630-60 

3. After Jahangir’s succession his 

e,dest son_broke out into 

rebellion 

(a) Parwez 

(b) Khusrau 

(c) Murad Baksh 

(d) Khusrau 

4. Where was Khusrau defeated? 

(a) Multan 

(b) (Jahangir defeated him) 
near Lahore 

(c) Agra 

(d) Patiali 

5. Who was the Afghan chief in 
Bengal who raised a rebellion 
against the Mughal rule to¬ 
wards the end of Akbar’s reign? 

(a) Nusral Shah 

(b) Mirza Hakim 

(c) Usman Khan 

(d) Zaman Shah 

6. Whom did Jahangir appoint to 
deal with the rebellion in Ben¬ 
gal? 

(a) Islam Khan (the grandson of 
Shaikh Salim Chisthi) 

(b) Fath Khan 

(c) Adham Khan 

(d) Afzal Khan 

7. Which areas were annexed to 
the Mughal empire during the 
Bengal revolt? 


(a; Sonargaon 
(h) Chittagong 

(c) Navadwipa 

(d) Jessore and Kamrup 

8. Where was the provincial capi¬ 
tal shifted to? 

(a) Murshidabad 

(b) From Rajmahal to Dacca 
tc) Monghyr 
(d) Alinagar 

9. From when were the Afghans 
inducted into the Mughal no- 
bility? 

(a) Humayun’s reign 

(b) Akbar's reign 

(c) Jahangir's reign 

(d) Shahjahan’s reign 

10. Who was the leading Afghan 
noble under Jahangir? 

(a) Mahabat Khan 

(b) Maqbul Lodi 
(o Khan-i-Jahan Lodi (rendered 

distinguished service in the 
Deccan) 

(d)Sher Afghan 

11. When was Nur Jahan married 
to Jahangir? 

(a) 1610 (b) 1611 

(0 1612 (d) |613 

12. Who was Nur Jahan’s first hus- 
band? 

(a) Sher Khan 

(b) Sher Saiyid 

(c) Sher Pathan 

(d) Sher Afghan (an Iranian) 

13. Who was made joint diwan by 

Jahangir in the first year of his 
reign? 

(a) Itimad-ud-daula (father of 
Nur Jahan) 
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(b) Asaf Khan 

(c) Adham Khan 

(d) Asaf Jah 

14. Who was Asaf Khan? 

(a) Nur Jahan’s father 

(b) Nur Jahan’s cousin 

(c) Nur Jahan’s brother (was 
appointed the Khan-i- 
Saman) 

(d) Nur Jahan’s uncle 

15. How Was Asaf Khan related to 
Shahjahan? 

(a) Was Shahjahan's brother in 
law 

(b) Was Shahjahan’s father in 
law 

(c) Was Shahjahan’s uncle 

(d) Was Shahjahan’s grand 
child 

16. What was Shahjahan’s real 
name? 

(a) Jauna Khan (b) Gurshap 
(c) Ulugh Khan (d) Khurram 

17. Who comprised the "junta 
during Jahangir’s reign? 

(a) The royal court 

(b) Bodyguards 

(c) It was a group of Nur Jahan, 
Khurram, Asaf Khan and 
Itimaduddaula 

(d) Royal chaplains 

18. When did Shahjahan rebel 

against Jahangir? 

(a) 1620 

(b) 1621 

(c) 1622 (The immediate cause 
was Shahjahan’s refusal to 
proceed to Qandahar which 
had been besieged by the 
Persians) 

(d) 1623 

19. Who was the Mughal com¬ 
mander to defeat Shahjahan? 

(a)Fath Khan 
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(b) Mahabat Khan 

(c) Asaf Khan 

(d) Khan-i-Jahan Lodi 

20. What was the settlement ol 
1626 with Shahjahan? 

(a) Shah Suja and Dara was sent 
to the court as hostage 

(b) Shahjahan promised never 
to rebel again 

(c) Shahjahan was made crown 
prince 

(d) Two of Shahjahan’s sons, 
Dara and Aurangzeb were 
sent to court as hostages, 
and a tract in the Deccan 
were assigned for 
Shahjahan’s expenses 

21. What was the effect ot 
Shahjahan's rebellion? 

(a) Rebellions occurred in all 
parts of the empire 

(b) Famines struck the empire 

(c) Qandahar was lost to the 
Persians and the Deccanis 
were emboldened to recover 
their territories 

(d) Mahabat Khan emerged 
more po%verful 

22. Who was the Mughal com¬ 
mander to rebel and capture 
Jahangir and Nur Jahan? 

(a) Ali Mardan Khan 

(b) Mahabat Khan 

(c) Afzal Khan 

(d) Khan-i-Jahan Lodi 

23. Which was the greatest victory 
of Nur Jahan? 

(a) Defeat of Mahabat Khan 

(b) Defeat of Shahjahan 

(c) Promotion of her father 

(d) Her marriage to Jahangir 

24. When did Jahangir die? 

(a) 1623 





J b) I 627 (near Lahore) 

(c) 1630 ’ 

(d) 1629 

Mughal rule? 

(a) Uzbeks 

(b) TTie Safavids 

'"’.'f Turks (chagtai) 

(d) Ottoman Turks 

26 ' Wh l “ ma * 'he Pe, sians keen 

lal 7h Inend the Mu S hals ? 

' 2 ? rea ' of the L , 25els 

? "* M °"<S0b 

lie w«“ ma " ' hre “' fr ™ 
(dlTlirea, of,he Afghans 

r h *.', Wa ' ,,,e buffer between 
W Lahom'* ““ “* Uzbeks? 

(c) Kabul “ 

(d) Bhira 

28. Who seized Balkh 
Badakhshah in 15 ^ 73 , and 

h!^ ul,a Khan Uzt ** 

( 0 ) saibani Khan 

(cJ Shah Abbas I 

(d) The English 

29 'policy, WaS Akbar ' s ' f ^eign 

w"th de r S H re r gCt embroiI ed 
f t ,th ,he Uzbeks, unless 

Indil dlrect,y thr eatened 
Indian possessions 

(c) Only (a) is correct 

30 Wh BOth f3) & (b) are correct 
^■Who was die Timurid p,“e 

Akbar? g efuge b y 


/ a) * azr Muhammad 

(b) Dost Muhammad 
^Mirza sulaiman (had been 

r; df r Badakh ^n Jn 

grandson) 

(d) Mirza Haider Doghlat 
Jl- Why did Abdulla Khan Uzbek 

SbTsirr* am ”" s * 

frontier? "mb-west 

WTo disturb the Mughals 
b To capture nonh-wes, India 
<c To overawe the fttrsian, 

B T ^s; an,nv ““» f 

Where did Akha, m „ ve tode ., 

33 ^ K ^ UJ ^shawar 

' "l“B?« a A S k£ ai ™" ^ 
1585? bar S c °“« i- 

< a Hn 1585, Abdulla Uzebk 
conquered Badaksh. n 
b Due to bad weather 
(OTo^keep die Persian, „ ^ 

“ MuhaCmf ^ Na " 

34 Wl,en did Akbar annex l-.r. , 

» 'be M„ 8M -bu. 

3s p ?£ 

(a) Mirza Aziz Koka 

(b) Hakim Human 

(c) Mirza Hakim 

(d) Asaf Khan 

M ',wee„ dement be- 

S? Ak,>ar a " d Abdulla 
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(a) They joined hands 

(b) They agreed on to invade 
Persia 

(c) They decided to launch 
attack against the Ottoman 
Turks 

(d) Hindukush was defined as 
the boundary between the 
two 


37. When did Akbar acquiie 
Oandahar? 

(a) 1595 <t>) 159 ^ 

(c) 1592 < d > 1597 

38 What was the only trouble spot 
between the Mughals and Per- 
sians? 

(a) Bokhara (b) Khorasan 
(c) Samarqand (d) Qandahar 
39. Why was Qandahar important 
to the Mughals? 

(a) Vital for the defence o 
Kabul 

( b) Dominated southern 
Afghanistan 

(c) To control the Afghans and 
Baluchi tribesmen 

(d) All the above are true 
40. When did Qandahar first come 

under the Mughal control? 

(a) 1522 <b) 1524 

(c) 1525 «*) 1527 

41 _captured Qandahar tol- 

' lowing Humayun’s death 

(a) Shah Ismail 

(b) Shah Abbas 1 

(c) Shah Tahmasp 

(d) Shah Abbas 11 
42. Who was the greatest ot the 

Safavid rulers? 

(a) Shah Abbas II 

(b) Shah Tahmasp 
(cl Shah Ismail 
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(d)Shah Abbas 1 (1588-16291: 
had close relations with 
Jahangir and the Deccant 
States 

43. Whom did Jahangir refer to be 
his ‘brother - ? 

(a) Shah Ismail 

(b) Shah Abbas I 

(c) Shah Abbas II 

(d) Shah Tahmasp 

44 The idea of an alliance of 
’ Uzbeks, Mughals and Ottomans 
was revived during the rule ot 

(a) Humayun 

(b) Babur 

(c) Jahangir 
Id) Aurangzeb 

45. How did Shahjahan acquire 
Qandahar in 1638? 

(a) By treachery 

(b) With the help of local 
population 

(c) By Stirring revolts there 

(d ) By inducing Ali Mardan 
Khan, the Persian Governor 
of Qandahar to defect to the 
Mughal side 

46. With which external issues was 

Shahjahan preoccupied ? 

(a) Advances of the Mongols 

(b) Recurrent Uzbek attacks on 
Kabul and their intrigues 
with Baluchi and Afghan 
tribes 

(c) Recurrent attacks by the 
Persians 

(d) Relative decline m relations 
with the Ottoman Turks 

47. Who was the deposed ruler of 
Balkh who appealed to Shah 
Jahan for help? 







: h r 

rebe,,io„ against him ° 

b Da St Muhammad 
%££*• um 
47)? ne Ba,kb «mpaig n (1646 

(a) Dara 

(b) Shuja 

(C) r ^ r ' nce Mura d (to be 

(di rr by Auran gzeb) 

jo » d ,u Mahabat Khan 

' Ba t J , k e h ° bjC " ite ° f Shah 

To cap** , lnd 
" maall Auran S rreb 

“V" J B «dabh«„. ,|, e 

,d' “- tWd «™5 Kabul 

£ s lT' ver Ba "“» 1* 

^hat were the fail 
f- . c me tall outs of the 
vasco m the RziL-h me 

K?t a " lribal in the 

taFT?'**"'"- 

J Embo, dened the Persians m 
attack Qandahar 

51 Whf" thC ab ° Ve are Irue 

him ;sr 

tt (u) ]644 

5ZHow many attacks 

“A«r^ e b A ";” D ^ b - «■) 

(d)4 <C) ~ 


'niHe c, i d 0 "° 

Qandahar C « °«r 

<b, re'atton' d • diplomatic 
,r,n, w " h lr >» 

(dl B n ,h <a * is correct 

54 “ B °"' ,a < & « b ) are correct 
i"rnlted aS the M Ul ' r0fI,an * hd 

1668? ughal env °y in 

(a) Shah Abbas J 

(b ) Shah Ismail 

(c) Shah Tahmasp 

«« vvi Shah Abbas 11 

and 53 S *’ 

td Jr T i I rqand and Kab Ul 
56. 1 “ Qandahar 

ona'h^'^^ 

(b)A s'™ reVen “ s «nt 
10) A system whereby selected 

nobles could be allowed 

ZT m a ,ar ^ »•" 

troopers, without raisins 
, ,he,r zat rank g 

(c)A religious system 

t^S 1 ” f '-“nation 

57 -^a,w,s-c^r 

‘ »,S 0fC “ SI —os 

^on'Sj™—Poo. 

(CM recor d of ,he assessed 

1"™^ (jama, 0 f jagirs 
based on dams J 8,rs 

fd)A record 0 f m * 

h,m n ; r r d frorn samb '^ 
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(a) Akbar 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Aurangzeb 

».* to 

^ maintain deaotum at * 
court 

(b) Soldiers 

60 .Who were walash^ ro ya\ 
maintained by 
the emperors 

SK5S&*'— 

(d) Master-runner 

62 . Which 

made adverse remarks a 

Mughal army • Manuc ci 

(a) Terry Bernier 

(clThevenot w 

ing Akbar’s reign. 

(a) Sonargaon 

(b) Allahabad 

(c) Bayana 

^WandAtnarSit-tf- 


• Vnka and Amar Sin^h 

( c) Aziz Koka an ^ 

(d) Amar Singh and m 
BU ? d ri'the Mughal forces 

againstfdewar durtnti 

fa, MtSat Kltatt 
(b) Khan-i-3ahan o 

(C)KhUI iTeh Bundela 

(d)BlT the first Muslim ruler 
66. Who was the 

w conquer Kangr^ ^ 

(c) Shahjahan 
of Akbar’S death. 

( a) Bidar,Berar and 

(b) Khandesh. B of 

northern P art 
Ahmadnagar 

f d , ) "a B 'S r adna S ». 

Berav , he number of 
“■ Mandat'.-of A^' s 

« s 

( C ^ * . f _j Ahmadnagar s 

69 . Who reviv ]a hangir’s 

opposition during 

rule 1 ? 

(a) Ahmad Shah 

(b) Bahadur Shah 
(C ) Malik Atnbar 
, 0 , Nizam Shah aI finally 

70 When was Ahmaon & 

overwhelmed? 

« to 1616 by ^ 

(D) 1610 

(c) 1620 

td) 1622 h Guru to 


(a) Angad 

(b) Ramdas 

(c) Harrai 

(d) Guru Arjun (for aiding 
Khusrau by Jahangir) 

72. Which Sikh Guru constructed 
the Akal Takht at the Golden 
Temple and held court there? 

(a) Angad 

(b) Guru Hargobind (son of 
Guru Arjun) 

(c) Har Rai 

(d) Harkishan 

73. Which fort was built by Guru 
Hargobind for defensive pur¬ 
poses? 

(a) Lohgarh (b) Kangra 

(c) Nankana (d) Patiala 

74. Which Mughal emperor viewed 
participation in Hindu festivals 
as politically expedient? 

(a) Babur 

(b) Humayun 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Shahjahan 

75. Whose dargah was visited nine 
times by Jahangir? 

(a) Salim Chisthi 

(b) Nizamuddin Auliya 

(c) Muinuddin Chisthi 

(d) Gesu Deraz 

76. Why did Jahangir begin wear¬ 
ing pearl earrings? 

(a) As show 

(b) For Nur Jahan 

(c) To keep his mind under 
control 

(d) As a mark of devotion to 
Muinuddin Chisthi 

77. How did Jahangir celebrate his 
victory over Rana Amar Singh 
of Mewar? 

(a) By massacre of the Rajputs 

(b) By hunting on the banks of 


the sacred tank at Pushkar 
near Ajmer 

(c) B\ celebrating Holi 

(d) By giving feasts 

78. Who was the Vaishnava saint 
with whom Jahangir interacted? 

(a) Shankar Sinha 

(b) Gosain Jadrup 

(c) Haradeva Prakash 

(d) Narayan Swami 

79. Who was the Naqshabandi Sufi 
who had been critical of 
Akbar’s policies and 
considered the execution of 
Guru Arjun a notable event? 

(a) Yahya Ahmad 

(b) Zia Nakshbandi 

(c) Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 

(d) Haider AyotuIIah 

80. Who was the sufi imprisoned 
by Jahangir? 

(a) Yahya Sirhindi 

(b) Islam Sirhindi 

(c) Mia Rasul Sirhindi 

(d) Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 

81. What was the original name of 
Nur Jahan? 

(a) Jahanara 

(b) Arzamund Begum 

(c) Afsana Bibi 

(d) Mehrunissa 

82. Who was Asaf Khan’s daughter 
married to Shahjahan? 

(a) Mehrunissa 

(b) Arjumand Banu (the future 
Mumtaz Mahal) 

(c) Roshanara 

(d) Jahanara 

83. Whom did Prince Khurram 
murder in 1621 when he learnt 
that Jahangir was critically ill? 

(a) His elder brother, the 
blinded Prince Khusrau 

(b) Murad Baksh 
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(c) Shahrayar 

(d) Dawar Baksh 

84. What provoked Shahjahan into 
revolt in 1621? 

(a) Nur Jahan’s machinations 
on behalf of her son-in-law, 
Shahryar 

(b) Jahangir’s instability 

(c) Jahangir’s neglect of 
Shahjahan 

(d) Nur Jahan’s special 

affection towards Mahabat 
Khan 

85. Which Mughal princes were 
murdered on the orders of 
Shahjahan after Jahangir’s 
death? 

(a) Murad and Kamran 

(b) Kamran and Askari 

(c) Prince Shahryar; the two 
sons of his brother; Prince 
Khusrau: and the two sons 
of Jahangir’s brother. Prince 
Daniyal 

(d) Askari and Hindal 

86. Which was the new capital city 
built by Shahjahan? 

(a) Siri 

(b) Mustafabad 

(c) Shahjahanabad 

(d) Akbarabad 

87. Who was the Bundela chief 
who murdered Abul Fazl at 
Salim’s request? 

(a) Amar Singh 

(b) Chattrasal 

(c) Mahanubhava Singh 

(d) Bir Singh Bundela 

88. Who was the Bundela king 
who died in the same year as 
Jahangir? 

(a) Chattrasal 

(b) Bir Singh Bundela 

(c) Prakashatma Singh 
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(d) Amar Singh 

89. Why did Shahjahan order an 
inquiry into the assets o 1 Bu 
Singh Bundela when his son 
Jujhar Singh arrived at the 
Mughal Court? 

(a) Bir Singh had aided 
Jahangir in the suppression 
of Shahjahan's revolt 

(b) Bir Singh fiad poisoned 
Jahangir 

(c) Bir Singh murdered Nur 
Jahan 

(d) Bir Singh had allied with 
Mahabat Khan 

90. Which were the kingdoms in 
central India defeated by 
Shahjahan? 

(a) Bundel khand and 

Gondwana 

(b) Malwa 

(c) Girnar and Champaner 

(d) Asirgarh and Chattisgarh 

91. When was Ahmadnagar finally 
conquered? 

(a) 1630 (b) 1631 

(c) 1632 (d) 1633 

92. Ali Mardan Khan was ap¬ 
pointed as Governor of _ 

after his defection to the 
Mughal side 

(a) Lahore (b) Kabul 

(c) Peshawar (d) Kashmir 

93. Who was appointed as Chief 
judge of the Mughal army by 
Shahjahan? 

(a) Abdul Hamid Lahori 

(b) Mirza Humayun 

(c) Shaikh Salim Chisthi 

(d) Shaikh Abdus Samad 

94. Who was the Sikh Guru whose 
headquarter at Ramdaspur were 
besieged by the Mughals? 

(a) Arjun 











(b) Guru Hargobind 

(c) Har Rai 

(d) Harkishan 

95. Whom did Guru Hargobind 
appoint as his successor? 

(a) Harkishan 

(b) Gobind Singh 

(c) Har Rai. a young boy of 
fourteen years 

(d) Arjun 

96. Which chronicler has provided 
a list of mansabdars in the year 
1647-48? 

(a) Abdul Hamid Lahori 

(b) Ishwar Das 

(c) Bhim Sen 

(d) Surjan Rai Bhandari 

97. What was the number of 
mansabdars at the end of 
Akbar's reign? 

(a) 283 (b) 280 

(c) 285 (d) 289 

98. From when were the Marathas 
begin to be included in the 
Mughal nobility? 

(a; Humayun 

(b) Shahjahan 

(c) Aurangzeb 

(d) Jahangir (only one during 
his reign) 

99. Why did Dara study the Hindu 
scriptures, especially the 
Upanishads? 

(a) To understand philosophy 

(b) To know the creation of 
universe 

(c) To understand the Quranic 
concept of marmuz 
(mysterious, symbolic) 

(d) To understand the Bhakti 
movement 

100. Who translated the Upanishads 
into Persian? 


(a) Dara (the work was known 
as“Sirr-i-Akbar") 

(b) Abdul Hamid Lahori 

(c) Ishwar Das 

(d) Bhim Sen 

101. Who was the revenue officer 
under Aurangzeb in the 
Deccan? 

(a) Bhim Sen 

(b) Murshid Quli Khan 

(c) Zulfiqar Khan 

(d) Muazzam 

102 . With whom did Shahjahan sign 
the Treaty of 1636’? 

(a) Ahmadnagar and Berar 

(b) Berar and Bidar 

(c) Bijapur and Golcbnda 

(d) Bidar and Ahmadnagar 

103. Which areas was known as 
Bijapur-Karnataka? 

(a) The Tungabhadra doab 

(b) The Godavari delta 

(c) The Marathwada region 

(d) The land between the Palar 
and Kaveri river 

104. Who was the chief minister of 
Golconda who later defected to 
the Mughals? 

(a) Madanna 

(b) Akhanna 

(c) Afzal Khan 

(d) Mir Jumla 

105. With whom did Aurangzeb 
contend for the Mughal throne? 

(a) Dara (heir-designate) 

(b) Shuja (Governor of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa) 

(c) Murad Baksh (Governor of 
Multan and Gujarat) 

(d) AH the above 

106. _ was annexed b> Ahmad- 

nagar w'hen \kbar was busy 
elsewhere 
(a) Berar 
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(b) Asirgarh 

(c) Khandesh 

(d) Bidar 

107. In what capacity were the 
Marathas always employed in 
the Bahmani kingdom? 

(a) Revenue collectors 

(b) Palace-guards 

(c) As loose auxiliaries or 
‘bargirs’ 

(d) As slaves 

108. From when did the Deccan 
states embark upon a definite 
policy of winning over the 
Marathas? 

(a) Mid 15th century 

(b) End of 15th century 

(c) Mid 17th century 

(d) Middle of the 16th century 

109. Who was the Deccan ruler to 
introduce Marathi in revenue 
accounts? 

(a) Murtaza Nizam Shah 

(b) Ibrahim Adil Shah of 
Bijapur (ascended the 
throne in 1555) 

(c) Ali Adil Shah 

(d) Bahadur Qutb Shah 

110. Who proclaimed himself to be 
the Mahdi in the 15th century? 

(a) Muinuddin Chisthi 

(b) Saiyid Muhammad (born at 
Jaunpur) 

(c) Ahmad Sirhindi 

(d) Salim Chisthi 

111. Who was proclaimed as the 
ruler of Ahmadnagar after its 
fall in 1600? 

(a) Bahadur Shah 

(b) Ibrahim Adil Shah 

(c) Ali Adil Shah 

(d) Murtaza Nizam Shah 

112. Who was the Bijapuri ruler 
whose daughter was married to 
Prince Daniyal in 1602? 
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(a) Ibrahim Adil Shah II 

(b) Ali Adil Shah 

(c) Ibrahim Adil Shah I 

(d) Ali Adil Shah II 

113. Whom did Malik Ambar pro¬ 
claim as the ruler of 
Ahmadnagar after its fall? 

(a) Murtaza Nizam Shah I 

(b) Ali Adil Shah I 

(c) Murtaza Nizam Shah II 

(d) Ali Adil Shah III 

114. Who was the Mughal com¬ 
mander who defeated Malik 
Ambar at Nander in 1601? 

(a) Mirza Aziz Koka 

(b) Khan-i-Jahan Lodi 

(c) Abdur Rahim Khan-i- 
Khanan 

(d) Mahabat Khan 

115. Which fort was given by 
Ibrahim Adil II to Malik Ambar 
in his battles against the 
Mughals after the death of 
Akbar? 

(a) Golconda 

(b) Gondwana 

(c) Asirgarh 

(d) Qandahar (in Telengana) 

116. Who was the Mughal prince 

who had to conclude disgrace¬ 
ful peace with Malik Ambar ? 

(a) Shahrayar (b) Parvez 

(c) Daniyal (d) Murad 

117. Who said the Marathas are a 
hardy lot and are the centre of 
resistance in that country ? 

(a) Jahangir 

(b) Akbar 

(c) Shahjahan 

(d) Aurangzeb 

118. Whom did the Khan-i-Khanan 
defeat in 1616? 

(a) Berar and Bidar 

(b) Khandesh and Gondwana 













(c) the combined forces of 
Ahmadnagar, Bijapur and 
Golconda 

(d) Gondwana and Chittor 

119. Which was the new Nizam 
Shahi capita! captured in 1616? 

(a) Khirki 

(b) Burhanpur 

(c) Islamabad 

(d) Adilabad 

120. What was Jahangir's policy 
towards the Deccan? 

(a) Proactive 

(b) Pacifist 

(c) Regressive 

(d) Did not want to extend 
Mughal commitments in the 
Deccan or become too 
deeply embroiled in its 
affairs 

121. Who was the Bijapuri ruler 
whom Jahangir called as his 
son? 

(a) Adil Shah I 

(b) Ibrahim Adi! Shah II (1580- 
1627) 

(c) Adil Shah II 

(d) Ibrahim Adil Shah I 

122. Who was given the credit for 
the victories in the Deccan? 

(a) Mahabat Khan 

(b) Fath Khan 

(c) Khurram (Shahjahan) 

(d) Ali Mardan Khan 

123. What w'as the bone of conten¬ 
tion between Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur? 

(a) Sholapur (b) Poona 

(c) Raipur (d) Nasik 

124. Which was the new capital of 
Bijapur built by Ibrahim 
Adilshah? 

(a) Nauraspur 


(bj Burhanpur 
(e) Khirki 
(d) Xizamabad 

125. Where did the chief signifi¬ 
cance of the rise of Malik 
Ambar lie? 

(a) As a secessionist force 

(b) As a challenger to the 
Mughal hegemony 

(c) It represented a clear 
recognition of the 
importance of the Marathas 
in Deccan affairs 

(d) As a leader of the 
Abyssinians 

126. What were the administrative 
reforms brought by Malik 
Ambar in the Nizam Shahi 
state? 

(a) Introduction of Todar Mai's 
land revenue system 

(b) Abolition of the old system 
of giving land on contract 
(ijara) 

(c) Adoption of zabti svstem 

(d) All of the above 

127. When did Malik Ambar die? 

(a) 1622 ( b) 1624 

(c) 1625 (d) 1626 

128. Whom did Shahjahan appoint 
(soon after his accession) to 
recover the territories in the 
Deccan which had been lost to 
Nizam Shahi ruler? 

(a) Mahabat Khan 

(b) Fath Khan 

(c) Khan-i-Jahan Lodi 

(d) Shahji Bhonsale 

129. What was a major policy shilt 
towards the Deccan during the 
reign of Shahjahan? 

(a) Was interested in 
annexation 
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lb) Wanted to humiliate 
Golconda 

(c) Wanted to impose Sunnism 
on all the Deccan States 

(d) There could no peace for 
Mughals in the Deccan as 
long as Ahmadnagar 
continued as an indepen¬ 
dent state 

130. What offer w o* given by 
Shahjahan to the Bijapur ruler 
in concern with the projected 
campaign against 

Ahmadnagar? 

(a) 1/3 of Ahmadnagar state 
would be ceded to Bijapur 

(b) 1/4 of Ahmadnagar 

(c) 1/5 of Ahmadnagar 

(d) 1/2 of Ahmadnagar 

131. Which was one of the last out¬ 
posts of the Ahmadnagar to be 
seized by the Mughals in 
1629? 

(a) Parenda (b) Khirki 

(c) Nauraspur (d) Qandahar 

132. Who was appointed by the 
Nizamshah: ruler to be able to 
induce Shahjahan to make 
peace? 

(a) Shahji Bhonsale 

(b) Parsuram Nayak 

(c) Fath Khan (the son of Malik 
Ambar) 

(d) Malik Ambar 

133. What did Fath Khan do? 

(a) Only (c) is true 

(b) Both (c) & (d) are true 

(c) Murdered the Nizam Shah 

(d) Defected to the Mughal 
camp in 1632 
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134. Why did Shahji Bhonsale de¬ 
led from the Mughal side? 

(a) -Due to humiliation 

(b) The Poona jagir allotted to 
him was now given to Fath 
Khan 

(c) Due to murder of his father 

(d) Due to Mughal pressure 

135. Who was appointed as the 

Mughal viceroy of the Deccan 
after the surrender of Fath 
Khan? 

(a) Khan-i-Jahan Lodi 

(b) Ali Mardan Khan 

(c) Chitu Khan 

(d) Mahabat Khan 

136. When did the Nizam Shahi 

dynasty end? 

(a) 1631 

(b) 1634 

(c) 1633 (the Nizam Shah was 
sent to prison in Gwalior) 

(d) 1656 

137. What was the agreement 
reached with Bijapur in the 
'Treaty of 1636’? 

(a) Adil Shah agreed to 

recognise Mughal 

suzerainty to pay war 
indemnity 

(b) Not to interfere in the affairs 
of Golconda. to reduce 
Shahji to submission 

(c) Any Bijapur-Golconda 

dispute was to be arbitrated 
by the Mughals 

(d) All the above are true 

138. Which Bijapur ruler was called 

a Sufi? 













fa)A,i Adil Shah (died in 
1580} 

(b) Murtaza Nizam Shah 
(a Ibrahim- Adil Shah I 
(d) Ibrahim Adil Shah II 
139. Who was the Sanskrit scholar 
appointed by Ali Adil Shah to 
his library? 

(a) Dhondu Pandit 

(b) Waman Mishra 

(c) Waman Pandit 

(d) Dhondu Mishra 
140. The Bijapuri ruler known as 

abla-baba’ was 

(a) Adil Shah I 

(b) Ibrahim Adil Shah I 

(c) Ibrahim Adil Shah II ( 1580 
1627} 

Id) Ali Adil Shah 

141. What was the subject of the 
ook Kitab-i-Nauras' com¬ 
posed by Ibrahim Adil Shah II? 

(a) Religious modes 

(b) Painting 
(c} Architecture 

(d) Music (in the books, songs 
were set to various ragas or 
musical modes} 

142. Which Hindu goddess was in¬ 
voked by Ibrahim Adil Shah II 
*n his songs? 

(a) Durga (b) Saraswati 

I4 , ^ u Kal1 Id) Parvati 

43. Which city was built by 
Ibrahim Adil Shah II where 

musicians were invited to set 
tie? 

(a) Nauraspur (b) Khirki 
1 C) Bur banpur (d} Adilabad 


144. Why was Ibrahim Adil Shah II 
called as “Jagat Guru”? 

(a} For his tolerance 

(b) For his piety 

(c} Due to his broad approach 

Id) For his alms-giving nature 

145. The Nayakwaris formed the 

military-cum landed elements 
in 

(a) Bidar 

(b) Golconda 

(c) Bijapur 

(d) Ahmadnagar 

146. When was Golconda absorbed 
by the Mughals? 

(a} 1680 ft,) 1685 

(c) 1686 (d) 1687 

147. Who was the ruler of Golconda. 
contemporary of Akbar, who 
was very fond of literature and 
architecture? 

(a)Sultan Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah 

lb) Ali Adil Shah II 
(c) Murtaza Nizam Shah II 
Id) Mahmud Qutb Shah 
148. Who was the Golconda ruler 
first to introduce a secular note 
in poetry? 

(a) Mahmud Quli Q ut b Shah 

(b) Islam Qutb Shah 

(c) Sultan Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah 

fd) Ali Qutb Shah 
149. Who was the poet laureate of 
'7th century who wrote a ro- 
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mantic tale about Prince 

Manohar. ruler of KanalcNagar. 

and Madhu Malti? 

(a) Ferishta 

(b) Nusrati 

(c) Kasim Rasool 

(d) Mirza Fankar 

50 . Who founded the city of 
Hyderabad and built the Cha 
Minar there? 

(a) Murtaza Nizam Shah 

(b) Ibrahim Add Shah II 

(c) Ali Add Shah II 

(d) Muhammad Quli Qntb 
Shah 


il. What is unique about the Gol 


Gumbaz (a mausoleum for 
Ibrahim Add Shah)? 

(a) It is the tallest mausoleum 
in India 

(b) It is made of red sandstone 

( c) Has the largest single dome 

ever constructed 

(d) Battering has been used in 
its construction 

,<2. When did the Mushal cordial¬ 
ity with Iran come to an en . 

, a, 1622 (with the Persian 
capture of Qandahar)? 

(b) 1620 

(c) 1621 

(d) 1619 
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JB 

Ichapter) 

CLIMAX AND 
DISINTEGRATION 



I ^seasoned administrator and an 
able general. Aurangzeb was 
fired by the ambition to bring the 
whole of India under Mughal 
rule. 

• Taking advantage of the 
political uncertainty during the 
war of succession, Prem Narayan 
of Cooch Bihar had cast aside 
the Mughal yoke, while 
Jayadhwaj, the Ahom ruler, had 
invaded the Mughal district of 
Kamarupa. 

• Upon assuming the throne, 
Aurangzeb deputed Mir Jumla to 
establish order in the region. 
Within one year, Mir Jumla 
restored Mughal authority in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

• Assisted by a well-equipped 
army he marched to Cooch Bihar 
and annexed the kingdom, 
changing its name to Alamgir 
Nagar. The raja's son, who 
converted to Islam, joined the 
Mughals. 

• The Mughal army then marched 
towards Kamarupa and despite 
Ahom resistance re-occupied 
Guwahati and Garghaon. 

• Finally, in 1663, the Ahoms 
agreed to a settlement whereby 
the Ahom ruler became a 
Mughal vassal, agreed to send a 
daughter in marriage to the 
Mughal court and cede 
considerable territory. 

• But after Mir Jumla's death in 
1663, successive Mughal 
governors were unable to 
consolidate Mughal hold on the 
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Brahmputra valley, and both Guwahati and Kamarupa were lost to the 
empire. 

• The Mughals were more successful against the Maghs of Arakan on the 
east coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

• Another trouble spot was Palamau, situated between Chotanagpur and 
the hills of central India, and inhabited by the tribal Cheros. Aurangzeb 
ordered the annexation of their kingdom in 1661. 

• In 1682, Gadadhar Singh, the new Ahom king, forced the Mughals to 
retreat to the Manas river in the battle of Itakhuli. This remained the 
boundary between the Ahoms and the Mughals till the British occupation 
of the area. 

• The ruler and later his son. Rudra Singh (1696-1714), patrons of Shakta 
Hinduism, channelised their energies. In consolidating their hold over 
their territory. 

• One of Aurangzeb’s last acts in the east was the appointment in 1701 of a 
convert to Islam as chief financial officer in Bengal. Kartalub Khan soon 
restored imperial revenue collections in the province. 

• In 1667, the Yusufzais revolted against the Mughals. The Airidis followed 
in 1672. The insurrection assumed such serious proportions that 
Aurangzeb himself had to march to the region. 

• In 1659, after his second coronation, he banned the celebration of Nauioz. 
the Persian new year; replaced the solar calendar by the lunai hijni. 
dismissed court musicians and royal painters: banned the drinking <4 
wine and the use of opium; and appointed muhtasibs (court censors) from 
among the ulema to enforce Sharia injunctions. 

• Between 1659 and 1670, the Emperor issued several ordinances, which 
intensified the trend towards Islamisation. 

• Akbar’s practice of giving darshan to his subjects from a balcony 
( jharoka-darshan) was abandoned, as was the ceremony of weighing the 
Emperor on his birthday. 

• The emperor began his day at sunrise with, personal religious devotions 
or prayers, and then appeared on a small balcony, the jharoka, facing the 
east. Below, a crowd of people (soldiers, merchants, craftspersons, peasants, 
women with sick children) waited for a view, darshan, of the emperor. 
.Tharoka darshan was introduced by Akbar with the objective of broadening 
the acceptance of the imperial authority as part of popular faith. 

• The pilgrimage tax levied on Hindus travelling to their teerthas, abolished 
by Akbar. was reinstated. 

• In 1665, the Emperor ordered Muslims to pay an internal customs duty of 
2.5 per cent as against 5 per cent for Hindus. 
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Khan Khan recorded 

• The medieval chronicler Sa ' vr and karoris for Muslims. 

™„„cf s pie, y; - (Allra 2 eb) , ; s rt“' a ' d vivid| y describes the 
some years annually. at others once in fu d ^ amounts of money. f or 
i*vmg ln retreat in those Holy Cities anH° T ^ t0 ^ P ious men 
Holy Places were perntanenhyempC b iT ° f ™ “-o* 

b ! S de P ut,es m walking round the Ka ba ho ^ °" da ' ,y Stipends t0 «* 
reading the two copies of the Q ^ n ^TT Pr ° phet ’ s «°mb. 

IS ° Wn hand and presented to Medina ” ' V ^ P '° US Em P eror with 

compendium, calkd'/^^^^/ 0 " °- JUdgements on Islamic law The 
Islamic world as a guide to righ^X”’ ga ' ned wide acceptance in the 
• In 1669, the Emnemr h " for 0rthodox Muslims. 

Tem P* es lh Mbthura andean' 0 " °i,^ ^npl® 5 re cemly built 
£*?■, Mo'Hura. the famous Kelvatf, ,"" Sped *' 

a 

mosque at Agir' 11 ” 1 ' d °' S buried undcr *n steps of Jahan Ara's 
crecttd I" its”ptacT P '' “ B “ naraS Was simi “y destroyed and a mosque 

’ ° f r -*■ **.i, 

account ofthe young princes recel^n u' 35 3,50 Prided a moving 
- c„,,e S e next th.Vmp e oZZ f '° m Bratai " 

Rajput at Aurangzeb’s court. * M ' rZa Raja Jai Sin gb, a leading 

removed “ G ° Vindd -Ji and Radha. were 

« the ancestral land of ,h e a " d taken 

UdTipur 1679 ' 80 ’ ^ °' d tem P ,es ^re desecrated in Jodhpur and 

Jbe safety of an Wo/ of Lordtrishn^’ m **"* ° fMevvur - faring f or 
athdwara nea r his capital Udaipur uhere h is7' Carried <' to 
-■- Z P n£ re it , s worshipped to this day. 
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, xuroanzeb's order of 1669 that all ghouls 
Saqi Mustard Khan recor s - r A particular instance has been 

and temples of non-Muslims . girhind, where local officials 

-—“ - • 

before he became Empeior. as g 

destruction of several such !,truUUr study 0 f t he protests of the 

Scholars have presented an mtere ^ p0 , ici e S . The city’s qav 

Hindu merchants of Surat dg ' ^ He also demanded payment 

compelled several of them temples in Sura,, 

to prevent the desecra ton d t0 neighbouring Broach. 

, protest, eight . 

leaving their wives and childien dec ision, the reimposition 

, l„ 1679 came the Emperor's « s ' ““ Ktafl K han has left a vivid 

* f'^f'^n^rresumption of all m-ftet M i™* 







• In 1669. the Jats of Mathura revolted under Gokula, the zamindar of 
Tilpat. The rebellion rapidly spread among the peasants of the area, forcing 
Aurangzeb to march in person to suppress it. After an intense battle. Gokula 
was captured and executed. 

• The leadership of the movement then passed to Rajaram. a Jat zamindar 
of Sinsini. near Agra. Under him, the Jats virtually blockaded the overland 
route to the Deccan. 

• They also occupied Sikandara. where according to Niccolao Manucci, in 
“the greatest affront possible to the imperial house,” they violated the 
tomb of Akbar. Though Rajaram was subsequently killed by the Mughal 
army, the Jat resistance did not falter. 

• Rajaram’s nephew, Churaman Jat, emerged as a power to reckon with, 
after Aurangzeb’s death. 

• Ultimately, an independent Jat kingdom emerged with its capital at 
Bharatpur, which reached its zenith under the famous Surajmal. 

• The Satnami sect was founded in 1657 in Namaul (Mahendragarh district, 
Haryana) and, according to a contemporary historian, comprised four to 
five thousand householders. 

• The Satnamis dressed like mendicants and usually earned their living 
through agriculture and small trade. 

• The Satnami revolt began in 1672 when a Mughal soldier killed a Satnami. 

• Though totally lacking in weaponary, the Satnamis inflicted several 
defeats on the Mughal forces before they fell, re-enacting, in Saqi Mustaid 
Khan’s words, scenes of the great Mahabharata war. 

• The Sikh Panth founded by Guru Nanak in the fifteenth century, had 
continued as a peaceful spiritual movement till the martyrdom o Guru 
Arjun by Emperor Jahangii pushed it on the path of militancy unde Guru 
Hargobind. 

• Angered by rumours of Guru Har Rai’s support to Dara during the k tter’s 
journeys in Punjab, Aurangzeb called him to court. The Guru seit his 
elder son. Ram Rai, w'hom he subsequently bypassed for succeision, 
instead nominating his younger son, Har Krishan. 

• He too, w'as summoned to Delhi by the Emperor, where he resided ; n the 
village of Raisina at the house of Raja Jai Singh, the site of the o esent 
Gurudwara Bangla Sahib. Guru Har Krishan died of smallpox i l 1664 
after naming Teg Bahadur as the next leader of the Sikhs. 

• The new' Guru established his base at Makhowal, in the territory cf the 
chief of Bilaspur. 

• On imperial orders he was detained, but subsequently released on the 
intervention of Ram Singh, son of Raja Jai Singh. From Delhi the Guru 
visited Agra, Prayag, Banaras, Sasaram, Patna and Monghir. 

• From Monghir, he went to Dacca, where he was joined by Ram Singh in 
1668. He accompanied the latter on the Assam expedition and went back 
to Makhow'al in 1671. 
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• His son Gobind Rai (the future Guru Gobind Singh), who was to be the 
last Guru, was born in Patna. 

• In 1675, a delegation of Kashmiri Brahmins met the Guru and apprised 
him of their persecution in the Kashmir Valley. 

• He was arrested and brought to Delhi where he was asked to perform a 
miracle, which the Guru declined. He was then asked to convert to Islam. 
Upon his refusal, he was beheaded in Chandni Chowk in November 1675. 
The Sis Ganj Gurudwara marks the site of his martyrdom. 

• As a symbolic gesture of the sangat's anger, a Sikh in Agra threw two 
bricks at the Mughal Emperor when he was returning from the Jama Masjid. 

• Guru Teg Bahadur was succeeded by his young son. Guru Gobind Singh. 

• The Dasam Granth, or the Book of the Tenth Master, contains many of 
his writings. 

• He is also remembered for creating the institution of nirmalas, a title 
bestowed upon Sikh teachers revered for their learning and piety. 

• The Guru had dispatched five Sikhs to Banaras, where they stayed for 
seven years and returned as adepts in classical Indian theology and 
philosophy. 

• After the evacuation of Anandpur, the ninnala went to Hardwar, Allahabad 
and Banaras and established centres of learning that exist to this day. 

• The ruler of Bilaspur, Bhim Chand, who had previously provided 
hospitality to the Sikh Gurus, now sought Gobind Singh’s help on behalf 
of the hill chiefs against the Mughal faujdars of the hills. 

• The combined strength of the Guru and the hill chiefs defeated the Mughal 
troops, but soon after Bhim Chand accepted Mughal sovereignty and 
agreed to pay tribute. 

• It is said that the Guru was a devotee of Goddess Chandi. His compositions 
also show that he was deeply influenced by the lore of Lord Rama and 
Lord Krishna. 

• On Baisakhi day in 1699. Guru Gobind Singh constituted the militant 
community of Sikhs called the Khalsa, and introduced a new baptism 
ceremony. 

• Sikhs who took the pledge of Khalsa were required to observe the five 
K’s. These were: kesh (hair), kirpan (sword), kachha (underwear), kaughi 
(comb) and kara (iron bangle). In addition, they were to add “Singh” to 
their name. It is interesting to note that of the first five Khalsas ordained 
by the Guru (Panj Piarey ), one each hailed from Gujarat, Bidar. Puri, 
Lahore and Hastinapur. 

• After Guru Gobind Singh, personal Guruship ended and the leadership of 
the community came to be vested in the Khalsa Panth (Guru Panth), and 
the Granth Sahib (Guru Granth). 

ft The growing number of armed Sikhs in Anandpur worried the hill chiefs 
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who toother With the Mughal forces laid siege on Anandpur. After a /one 

t . L . k . dde h , he Slkhs agreed t0 evacuate on promise of safe conduct, but 
the Mughal troops violated the pact and attacked the retreating Sikhs. 

• ^ GUrU d ' ed f ‘ ghting ’ While *** y° un S er two we re 

ptured and killed by the Mughal faujdar of Sirhind, Wazir Khan by 
being bricked up alive. ’ 3 

• Aurangzeb thought it prudent to conciliate the Guru and invited him to 
the south^The Guru accused the Emperor of perfidy, but agreed to a 
meeting. He was on his way south when he learnt of the Emperor’s death 

• * C ba “ le u of accession that followed, the Guru supported Bahadur 
inah in the hope of getting justice against Wazir Khan. 

• He instructed his disciple, Banda Bahadur, to lead a Sikh revolt if his 
mission failed. Soon after, an Afghan, linked either with Wazir Khan or 
with an imperial officer, mortally wounded Guru Gobind Singh. 

• Banda swiftly gathered a large army and, though lacking in firearms and 
horses, stormed Mughal strongholds in Punjab. 

► Banda occupied large parts of Mughal territory and appointed his own 
men as faujdars, diwans and kardars in the region between the Sutlej and 
e Yamuna. Proclaiming himself the true emperor (Sac/iclia Badshah) 
he struck coins in the names of Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh and 
issued orders ( hukmnamas) on his own seal. 

Towards the end ot 1715, however, Banda along with seven hundred of 
his folk,were. was taken from the fort of Gurdas Nangal, near Gurdaspur 
and paraded on the streets of Delhi before being executed. 

Many other mutinies convulsed northern India at this time. Notable among 

thl' w W » re ii e rCVOltS ° fthC Mangcha fr'he as well as those of the Meos^ 
nH* « and ° UjarS ofLakhi J'ungle; the Chunwal kols of Gujarat; 
and the Bundelas of Orchcha, under the spirited Chhatrasal. 

Chhatrasal attacked imperial troops in Dhamoni and Sironj, and began 
ectmg chauth from the neighbouring tracts of the Mughal empire He 
soon captured Kalinjar and Dhamoni, and ravaged largf parts of Malwa 

^f eat . W h aS hls ° uccess that in 1705 Ayrganzeb was forced to make 

S hfe /M 3n H him T nsabdar ' However, after the Emperor’s 

death, he established himself as An independent ruler. 

,'f 8 ’ JaSWant S ' ngh Rath0r ’ ** Ra J a of Marwar, who had 
He Sh 8 . A . Urangzeb ,n the war of succession, died in Afghanistan! 

He had no male heir, but was survived by two pregnant wives. 

The Emperor immediatley ordered that the whole of Marwar be resumed 

“ T* '“ d «““> tapana, poops Bk eo“ r *e 

ngdom. Mughal troops indulged in temple and idol-smashing while 
occupying the city, despite strong protests from the Rathors. 

Meanwhile, the two queens gave birfli to two sons. The elder was Ajit 
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Singh, and the 

offered to confer the title of Raja imperial household. 

.he condition .ha. he he raised a «« ^ R „ nis aod Ajit 

On being rebuffed. Aurangze s ^ev fled in disguise and reached 

Singh. Assisted b, Durga Das Ra hor S „ b now declared 

Jodhpur with the imperial army m hot pursuit. 

Inder Singh as the Raja of Jodhpur. Akbar, to 

The Emperor also sent a Mughal received help 

, The^ajputs retreated , .he hiUs and continued guerilla auachs against 

the Mughals. Akbar t0 revolt against his father, 

» The cornered Rajputs urge H d they claimed, were ruining 

— r;“her:sessLnt, bn, the Error's 

the empire. The Pn 8 the Mughal forces. 

. wSru-hS Mba, for sever— -* —‘ 

him to the court of the Maratha ™' er ’ d - n J 680 . Aurangzeb decided 

• Meanwhile, Raja Raj Singh o cvva ^ cou i ( j be free to go to the 

to make peace with his son, Ja. Singh, so that 

Deccan. ,, Tawaharlal Nehru wrote that 

• In his panoramic 4 The DucoveD '«’f ’ f a il e d even to appreciate 

“Aurangzeb far from understanding foe presen ^ his ^ and 

the immediate past; he ^p^c^rs had done”, 
earnestness, he tried to undo f 0 f foreigners in comparison 

• A notable feature was 1 ^ under Akbar, their number 

to previous regimes. F • cent under Aurangzeb. 

had come down to tong y >j in ^ „ umber 0 f persons coming to 
This was primarily due jd kin| , dom . Ano iher reason was 

India from the UzoeK an 

Aurangzeb’s extended invoWemen in . overwhelmingly 

• The Hindu cent of the total in 

of Rajputs and Marathas _Thei ^ all . time high of 31.6 per cent in 

S^-SSJSS.- due .0 .he ihflusof Mara.has who began 

,ooutnumber Rajputs intheManstMansys^^ minsabdaIS lhe 

* S^“u^b4 mie (.619-1707). as opposed ,o iess than 

. irSS—' — —— 

percent of the nobility under Aurangzeb. 
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In 168^-90 the British Governor of Bombay ordered the seizure ot eighty 
Indian vessels in a bid to pressurise the Mughal emperor to stop 
unauthorised private English traders from operating m India, as this was 
deleterious to the Company’s economic interests. 

Infuriated at this audacious behaviour, Aurangzeb ordered the stoppage 
of all British trade and the capture of their trading missions. 

The Emperor also ordered the Sidi, an ally, to attack English positions m 

Bombay. f 

These retaliatory measures forced the British to backtrack and offer 


reparations. . , 

The Dutch established control of the port of Pulicat. which they defended 
with the Fort Geldria, while the British stationed themselves at Madras, 
fortified by Fort St. George. 

The French occupied the trading centre of Pondicherry, which too, was 
defended by a military garrison. 

In the closing years of the seventeenth century, tensions between the 
Mughals and the English East India Company rose to an all-time high 
over the Ganj-i-Sawai incident. 

The Ganj-i-Sawai was the largest vessel in the Surat mercantile fleet and 
every year carried a number of influential pilgrims to Mecca, along with 
Indian goods for trade in the region. In 1695, however, pirates boarded 
the ship and committed grave atrocities on the passengers and looted all 
valuables. The Mughals held the English company responsible for this. 




OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 


1. Who was the saint poet, con¬ 
temporary of Akbar, who in¬ 
forms that a ruler had the right 
of giving the tika to any one of 
his sons? 

(a) Surdas (b) Maluk Das 
(c) Tulsidas (d) Parmartha Das 

2. Which of the sons of Shahjahan, 
enjoyed a mansab of the rank 
of 60,000? 

(a) Shuja 

(b) Aurangzeb 

(c) Murad 

(d) Dara 


3. Which were the major factors 
responsible for Dara s defeat? 

(a) Divided counsel 

(b) Under-estimation of 
Aurangzeb 

(c) His timid nature 

(d) Only (a) & (b) are correct 

4. Whom did Shahjahan depute 
to deal with Prince Shuja who 
had crowned himself? 

(a) Sulaiman Shikoh (Dara s 
son), aided by Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh 

(b) Jaswant Singh 
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(c) Bishan Singh 

(d) Wazir Khan 

5. Who was the Mughal noble to 
be defeated in the Battle of 
Dharamat (15 April, 1658)? 

(a) Jai Singh 

(b) Bishan Singh 

(c) Raja Jaswant Singh, the 
ruler of Jodhpur 

(d) Wazir Khan 

6. Where did'Dara flee to after 

being defeated in the battle of 
Samugarh (29 May, 1658)? 

(a)Sirhind (b) Kabul 

(c) Jaipur (d) Lahore 

7. Which Mughal princess was 
raised to the status of the first 
lady of the realm by 
Aurangzeb? 

(a) Roshanara (b) Jahanara 
(c) Gauhanara (d) Mehrunissa 

8. Which was the last major bat¬ 
tle that Dara fought against 
Aurangzeb? 

(a) The battle of Deorai near 
Ajmer (March, 1659) 

(b) Battle of Karnal 

(c) Battle of Agra 

(d) Battle of Tilpat 

9. Where did Aurangzeb defeat 
Shuja in December, 1858? 

(a) At Khwajah (near 
Allahabad) 

(b) Gaur 

(c) Nadia 

(d) Gaya 

10. During which emperor did the 
Mughal empire reach its terri¬ 
torial climax? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Aurangzeb 

(d) Shahjahan 
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11. Who was the Mughal prince 
(son of Aurangzeb) to be im¬ 
prisoned by Aurangzeb in 1686 
on the charge of intriguing with 
the Golconda ruler? 

(a) Akbar (b) Muazzam 

(c) Azam (d) Farukh Siyar 

12. Which Mughal emperor began 
to be regarded as a zinda pir? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Babur 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Aurangzeb 

13. Who was the historian to com¬ 
ment on Aurangzeb that “all 
his enterprises were long drawn 
out”? 

(a) Abdul Hamid Lahori 

(b) Ishwar Das 

(c) Bhim Sen 

(d) Khafi Khan 

14. What does the ‘Zawabit-i- 
Alamgiri' deal in? 

(a) Secular decress (zawabit) 
issued by Aurangzeb 

(b) Religious decrees 

(c) Code of law 

(d) Imperial farmans 

15. What were the religious regu¬ 
lations of Aurangzeb? 

(a) Forbade the Kalma being 
inscribed on coins 

(b) Discontinued Nauroz 

(c) Restricted the consumption 
of wine and bhang in public 
places 

(d) All the above 

16. What was the work of 
Muhtasibs appointed by 
Aurangzeb in all the prov¬ 
inces? 

(a) To collect jaziya 

(b) To suppress rebellions 

(c) To see that people lived 







their lives in accordance 
w, th the Sharia 
S To g ra nt mansabs 

17. What were the puritanical meas¬ 
ly" ^ AUra "^ b in 

(h!nZ bade S ' nging in the C() urt 
(b) Official musicians were 

pensioned off; discontinued 

Jharokha darshan’; forbade 

Zt gers t0 prepa - 

(c) Forbade the ceremony of 
,.. ^ing the emperor ' 

(d) AJ1 the above 
18. During which Mughal emper¬ 
or s reign were the largest 
number of Persian works on 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Shahjahan 

(d) Aurangzeb 

19-Who was the Mughal emperor 

‘nJ n l7 Ce the cust °ra of 
Jharokha darshan’? 

(aJAkbar (b) Hum 

20 Wh r (d) Jahan gir 

whoT 5 ^ Mughal em Peror 
ing? discontinued history writ- 

JaJAkbar (b) Jahangir 

(c) Aurangzeb ( d ) Shahjahan 
21-During the reign of which 
^ughal emperor were the 
ishwanath temple at Banaras 

m! , aVa Rai tem P'e at 
Mathura destroyed? 

(a) Akbar 

fb) Jahangir 

Shahjahan 

(d) Aurangzeb 

^. Whowas the author of‘Maasir- 

'-Aiamgin’? 


I (a) Khafi Khan 

(b)Mustaid Khan 
(cj Abdul Hamid Lahori 
(d; Ishwar Das 

2 \te e *T!*« wi,h 
^he Mughals in 1679-80, were 

(ai Rathors (ofMarwar) 

(hi Ranas (of Udaipur) 

(c) None of these 
MJI Boa, (a, & (b) are 

J '* hen "M Auranuzeb 
reimposed the ‘Jaziya’? 

(b> ^ 

Th 2” (d) 1675 

° fficia ' e "'™ed 

waf C °" ection of l ,z y>a 

(a) Patwari 

(b) Amalguzar 
fc) Amin 

(d) Chaudhary 

Why did Aurangzeb suspund 
the Jizyah in 1705? 

(a) He went to Mecca 

(b) To please the Rajputs 

(c) T° appease the Marathas 

(d) For the duration of the war 
ln die south 

(a) 1706 ( b ), 7 ,2 

28 Wh 709 ( d ) '710 

28. Who was the Bundela chief 

hunted down by the Mughals? 

(a) Champat Rai 

(b) Tilpat Rai 

(c) Medini Rai 

(d) Raunak Rai 

2 ’" arviw r * Ver * )ecame ( he bound- 
ar> between the Ahoms and the 

(a)Kosi (b) Brahmputra 
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(c)Barnadi (d) HughVi 

,0.tI “••’■tSTS £ 

Bengal, resp CooC h Bihar, 

annexation o w as 

during Aurangzeb s reign 

(al Jai Singh 

(b) Jaswant Sing 

(c) Alivardi Khan 

W Mir ’“”'1 Ahom capital 

51 - W ^by“.rtumlaiM66 3 . 

captuie Garhgaon 

(a) Jajnagar ( (d ' Nagarko t 

32. Which rWer ^homs anSe 

(a) Bharali 

(b) Barnadi 

(c) Son 

(d) Swarnarekha M ha i 

33. Who becamei af ,er'Mit 
governor ot »en D a 

sss *? 1 

,4 'r».«P- 

Sns against 
(a) Sonargoan (W 

(c) Gaui Chittagong cap- 
35. When was Chittag 

«s» «it™ 

36. Who was e l ^ C of 0 Mamur a 
bellion of the Jats 

in 1669? Rajaram 

(a) Churaman W ^jMal 

(cl G,l “" fte conflict between 
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pointed by Aurangzeb to keep 
a watch over the Afghans? 

(a) Jai Singh 

(b) Durga Das 

(c) Vikrant Singh 

(d) Maharaja Jaswant Singh, 
(the ruler of Marwar) 

45. Who was the leader of the sec¬ 
ond Afghan uprising in 1672? 

(a) Sulaiman Khan 

(b) Akmal Khan, (the Afridi 
leader) 

(c) Wazir Khan 

(d) Diwan Khan 

46. When was Guru Teg Bahadur 
arrested and executed by 
Aurangzeb? 

(a) 1675 (b) 1680 

(c) 1685 (d) 1690 

47. Who was the Mughal governor 
of Kashmir famous as a builder 
of bridges? 

(a) Murtaza Khan 

(b) Sipahsalar Khan 

(c) Saif Khan 

(d) Zafar Khan 

48. Which Sikh Guru was respon¬ 
sible for the Sikh Movement 
turning into a military brother¬ 
hood? 

(a) Hargobind 

(b) Har Rai 

(c) Harkishan 

(d) Guru Gobind Singh 

(founded the Khalsa in 
1699) 

49. Where was the headquarters of 
Guru Gobind Singh located? 

(a) Lohgarh 

(b) Makhowal (or Anandpur) 

(c) Amritsar 

(d) Lahore 

50. Who was the Mughal governor 
of Lahore and faujdar of Sir- 


hind who aided the hill rajas in 
their conflict with Guru Gobind 
Singh? 

(a) Akmal Khan 

(b) Wazir Khan 

(c) Bhagu Khan 

(d) Murshid Khan 

51. Where were Guru Gobind Singh 
sons beheaded? 

(a) Lahore (b) Lohgarh 

(c) Amritsar (d) Sirhind 

52. Which were the two leading 
Rajput houses, accorded high 
honour by Shahjahan? 

(a) Marwar 
<b) Sirohi 

(c) Amber 

(d) Botlh (a) & (c) are correct 

53. Who was Aurangzeb's choice 
for the gaddi of Jodhpur after 
Jaswant Singh’s death in 1678? 

(a) Inder Singh (grandson of 
Jaswant Singh’s elder 
brother. Amar Singh) 

(b) Namdhari Singh 

(c) Govind Singh 

(d) Vijay Singh 

54. Which Rajasthani work informs 
that Aurangzeb offered a 
mansab to Ajit Singh? 

(a) Hukumat-ri-Bahi 

(b) Rajasthan-nama 

(c) Rajput-i-Bahi 

(d) Rajputana-gatha 

55. Who led the Rathor resistance 
against the Mughals? 

(a) Bhim Singh 

(b) Ajay Singh 

(c) Durga Das 

(d) Bhagwan Das 

56. Who was the Mewar ruler who 
entered the war on the side of 
Ajit Singh? 

(a) Rai Singh 
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(b) Raunak Singh ' 

(c) Rana Raj Singh 

(d) Prakram Singh 

57. Who was the Mughal prince 
who joined hands with Durga 
Das Rathore t against 
Aurangzeb? 

(a) Muazzam 

(b) Azam 

(c) ’Jahandar Shah 

(d) Akbar 

58. When was Ajit Singh finally 
recognised as the ruler of 
Marwar by Aurangzeb? 

(a) 1690 (b) 1695 

(c) 1698 (d) 1705 

59. After the annexation of Cooch 
Bihar by Mir Jumla, its name 
was changed to 

(a) Alamgir Nagar 

(b) Islam Nagar 

(c) Muzaffarpur 

(d) Muzaffarabad 

60. After the annexation of 
Arakan, its name was changed 
to 

(a) Alamgirpur 

(b) Alamgirabad 

(c) Islamabad 

(d) Sahibabad 

61. Which river remained the 
boundary between the Ahoms 
and the Mughals till the Brit¬ 
ish occupation of the area? 

(a) Hughli (b) Punpun 

(c) Damodar (d) Manas 

62. Who was appointed as the chief 
financial officer in Bengal by 
Aurangzeb in 1701? 

• (a) Murshid Khan 

(b) Wazir Khan 

(c) Muzaffar Khan 

(d) Kartalab Khan 
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63. When did Aurangzeb ban the 
celebration of Nauroz? 

(a) 1657 (b) 1659 

(0 1662 (d) 1665 

64. Which work informs that pro¬ 
vincial governors and revenue 
officers were ordered to dismiss 
Hindu officials? 

(a) Muntakhab-uI-Lubab 

(b) Alamgimama 

(c) Nushkha-dilkusha 

(d) Gauharnama 

65. Which medieval chronicler 
vividly described Aurangzeb’s 
piety? 

(a) Khafi Khan 

(b) Abdul Hamid Lahori 

(c) Saqi Mustaid Khan 

(d) Bhim Sen 

66. When did Aurangzeb order the 
destruction of all temples re¬ 
cently built or repaired? 

(a) 1666 (b) 1669 

(c) 1680 (d) 1690 

67. Which foreign traveller has 
provided a description of the 
Vishwanath temple at Banaras 
prior to its destruction? 

(a) Bernier (b) Manucci 
(c)Thevenot (d) Tavernier 

68. Which medieval chronicler has 
recorded Aurangzeb’s order of 
1669 that all schools and tem¬ 
ples of non-Muslims to be 
razed? 

(a) Khafi Khan 

(b) Bhim Sen 

(c) Saqi Mustaid Khan 

(d) Ishwar Das 

69. The Hindu merchants of_ 

protested against Aurangzeb’s 
policies 

(a) Surat (b) Delhi 

(c) Multan (d) Nagarkot 










70. Which historian has given a 
vivid account of the protests 
of the Delhi citizens over the 
reimposition of the Jaziya? 

(a) Khafi Khan 

(b) Mustaid Khan 

(c) Bhim Sen 

(d) Ishwar Das 

71. Who has remarked on 
Aurangzeb's controversial 
measures as: “The Hindus had 
not been degraded to such a 
degree in any other period”? 

(a) Bhim Sen 

(b) Ishwar Das 

(c) Saqi Mustaid Khan 

(d) Khafi Khan 

72. When did Aurangzeb order the 
resumption of all tax free land 
grants held by Hindus? 

(a) 1670 (b) 1672 

(c) 1674 (d) 1676 

73. Which Muslim convention was 
forbade by Aurangzeb? 

(a) Nauroz 

(b) Id 

(c) Bakrid 

(d) Muharram processions 

74. Gokula, the leader of the jat 
revolt of 1669 was the 
zamindar of 

(a) Mathura (b) Sirhind 

(c) Tilpat (d) Bharatpur 

75. Who was the Jat leader under 
whose leadership the Jats 
blockaded the overland route 
to the Deccan and occupied 
Sikandra where the tomb of 
Akbar was violated? 

(a) Gokula (b) Rajaram 

(c) Churaman (d) Bharatmal 

76. Who was the foreigner to com¬ 
ment on the sack of Sikandra 


as “the greatest affront possi¬ 
ble to the imperial house? 

(a) Manucci (b) Bernier 
(c) Peter Mundy(d) Travernier 

77. Who emerged as the leader of 
the Jats after Aurangzeb’s 
death? 

(a) Surajmal (b) Rajaram 

(c) Gokula (d) Churaman 

78. The Jat kingdom with its capi¬ 
tal at Bharatpur reached its 
zenith under 

(a) Gokula (b) Surajmal 

(c) Badan Singh (d) Rajaram 

79. Members of the _ dressed 

themselves as mendicants. 

(a) Gorakhpanthi 

(b) Nathpanthi 

(c) Satnami sect 

(d) Tantric 

80. Which medieval chronicler has 
compared the fall of Satnamis 
with the great Mahabharata 
war? 

(a) Saqi Mustaid Khan 

(b) Khafi Khan 

(c) Ishwar Das 

(d) Bhim Sen 

81. Which Sikh Guru died of small 
pox in 1664? 

(a) Har Rai 

(b) Hargobind 

(c) Arjun 

(d) Guru Harkishan 

82. Where was Guru Gobind Singh 
born? 

(a) Lahore (b) Amritsar 

(c) Patna (d) Multan 

83. When was Guru Tegh Bahadur 
executed? 

(a) 1670 

(b) 1675 (at the Chandni 
Chowk in Delhi) 
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(c) 1680 

(d) 1685 

84. Which Sikh book contains writ¬ 
ings of Guru Gobind Singh? 

(a) Chandi-granth 

(b) Desagranth 

(c) Nanaksagara 

(d) Dasam Granth 

85. Which Sikh Guru created the 
institution of Nirmalas? 

(a) Arjun 

(b) Har Rai 

(c) Guru Gobind Singh 

(d) Harkishan 

86. What was the institution of 
nirmalas? 

(a) A title bestowed upon Sikh 
teachers revered for their 
learning and piety 

(b) Sikh woman saints 

(c) Women discipline of Nanak 

(d) An institution started by 
Hargobind 

87. Where did the nirmalas estab¬ 
lish centres of learning? 

(a) Anandpur 

(b) Hardwar 

(c) Allahabad and Banaras 

(d) All the above 

88. Guru Gobind Singh was a devo¬ 
tee of Goddess 

(a) Durga (b) Parvati 

(c) Saraswati (d) Chandi 

89. Which Hindu gods influenced 
Guru Gobind Singh? 

(a) Shiva and Vishnu 

(b) Ganesh and Yamraja 

(c) Lord Rama and Lord 
Krishna 

(d) Shiva and Rama 

90. What were the three K’s which 
a Sikh was required to observe 
on taking the pledge of 
Khalsa? 
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(a) Kesh, kirpan 

(b) Kachha, kanghi 

(c) Kara 

(d) All the above are true 

91. What symbolised the direct link 
of the Khalsa with the Guru? 

(a) The title ‘Singh’ 

(b) Dasamgranth 

(c) The ‘K’s 

(d) Baptism of the double 
edged sword (Khande da 
Pahul) 

92. The first five Khalsas ordained 
by Guru Gobind Singh were 
from 

(a) Gujarat, Bihar, Puri 

(b) Lahore 

(c) Hastinapur 

(d) All the above 

93. Who claimed himself as 
'Sachha Padshah’? 

(a) Gobind Singh 

(b) Ranjit Singh 

(c) Banda Bahadur 

(d) Ram Singh 

94. Banda struck coins in the 
names of Guru 

(a) Nanak 

(b) Gobind Singh 

(c) Only (a) is correct 

(d) Both (a) & (b) are correct 

95. Which of the disciples of Guru 
Gobind Singh was paraded on 
the streets of Delhi before be¬ 
ing executed in 1715? 

(a) Diwan Singh 

(b) Pratap Singh Ahluwalia 

(c) Banda Bahadur 

(d) Sarkar Bahadur 

96. Which Hindu ruler travelled to 
the Deccan to meet Shivaji 0 

(a) Jaswant Singh 

(b) Durga Das Rathore 

(c) Chattarsal 

(d) Puranmal 










97. Whom did Aurangzeb send to 
suppress the Marwar rebellion 
of 1679-80? 

(a) Muazzam 

(b) Prince Akbar 

(c) Azam 

(d) Murad 

98. Whose words were these: 
“Aurangzeb far from under¬ 
standing the present, failed 
even to appreciate the immedi¬ 
ate past”? 

(a) Jawaharlal Nehru (in his 
‘The Discovery of India’) 

(b) S.C. Bose (in ‘Indian 
struggle’ 

(c) Mahatma Gandhi (in ‘Hind 
Swaraj’) 

(d) V.D. Savarkar (in ‘The First 
Ward of Independence') 

99. What was the percentage of 
foreigners in the Mughal no¬ 
bility during the reigns of Akbar 
and Aurangzeb? 

(a) 20% and 30% 

(b) 30% and 40% 


(c) 40% and 60% 

(d) 70% and 40% respectively 

100. Who were Shaikhzadas? 

(a) Sufi saints 

(b) Muslim merchants 

(c) Indian Muslims 

(d) Mansabdars 

101. Why did the British Governor 

of Bombay order the seizure of 

80 Indian vessels in 1689-90? 

(a) To prove their might 

(b) In a bid to pressurise the 
Mughals to stop 
unauthorised English 
private traders from 
operating in India 

(c) To show their strength to 
the Dutch 

(d) To extract trade privileges 

102. What was Ganj-i-Sawai? 

(a) A religious book 

(b) A trade corporation 

(c) The largest vessel in the 
Surat mercantile fleet 

(d) Royal bodyguards 
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r T he Marathas were an amalgam ol 
A several agricultural and allied 
castes. 


© 

[CHAPTER 


THE DECCAN 
IMBROGLIO 



• They differed from other peasant 
communities in the area on 
account of their tradition of 
military service, in return for 
which they received grants of 
land. 

• Many Marathas had served in the 
armies of the Bahamani kingdom 
and its successor states. 

• Bijapur rulers like Ibrahim Adil 
Shah preferred the Marathas as a 
counter-balance to their Deccani 
(Indian Muslim) and Afaqi 
(recent migrants from Arabia and 
Central Asia) units. 

• Bijapur recruited large numbers 
of local Hindus in the army and 
administration. Besides 
Marathas, they engaged 
Lingayats, Deshasta Brahmins 
and Prabhus. 

• By the early 1630s, Shahji had 
become influential enough to 
attempt to play kingmaker in 
Ahmadnagar. But with the 
Mughal takeover of that 
kingdom, he joined the Bijapur 
Sultan in the lattefs campaign 
against Karnataka, and 
attempted to carve out a semi¬ 
independent principality for 
himself near Bangalore. Shahji 
also retained^ his hold over his 
estates near Poona. 


• Shivaji was brought up by 
Shahji 1 s elder wife, Jija Bai, and 
his tutor-guardian, Dadaji Kond- 
deva, at Poona. 
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• At eighteen, he took charge of his father’s estate and in defiance of the 
father and Bijapur, captured a number of adjoining forts. Principal among 
them were Torna, Chakan and Purandar. 

• In 1656, Shivaji scored a notable success in his bid to become the pre¬ 
eminent Maratha leader when he wrested Javali from its Maratha chief. 
Shivaji s continuous attacks on Bijapur lands, particularly his occupation 
of northern Konkan, goaded Ali Adil Shah II to send general Afzal Khan 
against the Maratha in 1659. 

• Though distrustful of each other, the two sides decided to meet to try to 
reach an agreement. However, according to Maratha sources, while 
embracing Shivaji, the Bijapur commander tried to strangle him to death. 
Shivaji retaliated by killing Afzal Khan instead, and his troops routed the 
Bijapur army. 

• Shivaji followed this success by capturing the fort of Panhala and large 
parts of southern Konkan and Kolhapur districts. 

• Shivaji built a fleet of small ships, mainly to challenge and contain the 
Sidis of Janjira, an Abyssinian Muslim family that controlled some seaports 
and-maintained a large navy. 

• But Shivaji was unable to defeat the latter due to ineffective artillery. 

® The growing clout of the Marathas disturbed Aurangzeb and he directed 
the Mughal governor of the Deccan, Shaista Khan, to attack Shivaji’s 
territories. 

• In 1660 Shaista Khan occupied Poona and four months later Chakan, 
despite valiant resistance by the Marathas. 

• In April 1663, Shivaji displayed one of those acts of courage that made 
him a legend among the Marathas. With a force of barely four hundred 
men, he carried out a daring raid on the Mughal governor’s camp. Shaista 
Khan was wounded but not killed, though his son, several members of his 
family, and followers, lost their lives. 

• This severe humiliation of the Mughal forces compelled Aurangzeb to 
recall his governor and appoint his son. Prince Muazzam, in his stead. 

• Emboldened, Shivaji followed this in 1664 with an attack on the Mughal 
port-town of Surat. This was a big blow to Mughal prestige and a challenge 
it could not overlook. 

• Goods and valuables estimated at more than ten million rupees accrued 
to the Marathas from this expedition. 

• They even attacked the outskirts of Aurangabad, the Mughal capital in 
the Deccan. 

• Raja Jai Singh was conferred full military authority to deal with Shivaji 
and also effect the annexation of Bijapur. 
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• Jai Singh first tried to isolate Shivaji by offering inducements to his 
leading commanders. He also devastated the countryside, around Shivaji s 
jagir in Poona in a bid to cripple him. 

• Finally. Jai Singh laid siege to the great fort of Purandar in 1665, forcing 
the Marathas to capitulate. 

• According to the treaty of Purandar, Shivaji was to surrender twenty-thi ee 
of the thirty-five forts held by him, along with the surrounding territory, 
which yielded an annual revenue of tour lakh huns. 

• He could keep the remaining twelve forts, including his capital Raigad, 
with a combined yearly income of one lakh huns. 

• He could also retain the territory he possessed in Bijapur Konkan, which 
generated an income of four lakh huns per annum. 

• Besides, Shivaji was to join the Mughal army against Bijapur, in lieu of 

which he was given permission to conquer Bijapuri territory worth five 
lakh huns a year in the Balaghat region. ? 

• In return, Shivaji was to pay the Mughal Emperor forty lakh huns m 
instalments. 

• Shivaji was exempted from personal service, but his minor son, Shambhaji, 
was granted a mansab of 5000 zat. 

• The terms chaulh and sardeshmukhi surfaced in the course of Shivaji s 
negotiations with Jai Singh. Chauth had been described as a form of 
protection money to be paid in return for not devastating an area. Shivaji 
collected this tax yearly from Bijapur and Mughal territory. 

• By claiming sardeshmukhi rights, Shivaji was presenting hiijiself as the 
pre-eminent deshmukh. 

• Jai Singh now persuaded Shivaji to visit the imperial court. Accordingly, 
Shivaji, his son Shambhaji, and a small group of followers set forth for 
Agra. 

• Jai Singh and his son. Ram Singh, who represented him at the imperial 
court, personally guaranteed Shivaji’s safety. Shivaji made his appearance 
at the Mughal court on the Emperor’s birthday in May 1666, but felt 
insulted by Aurangzeb’s behaviour towards him and stormed out o t e 
audience hall. Orders to kill Shivaji were cancelled only on the intervention 
of Jai Singh. 

• Shivaji, however, was placed under virtual house arrest, with imperial 
guards being posted outside Ram Singh s residence. 

• Within weeks, Shivaji managed to escape. Suspecting the connivance of 
Ram Singh, the enraged Emperor removed his father, Jai Singh, from the 
Deccan and appointed Prince Muazzam in his place. 

• i According to Manucci, Aurangzeb despatched Ram Singh on a 
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punishment posting to Assam, a marshy land notorious for its bad climate. 

• Back in the Deccan, Shivaji avoided attacking the Mughals for the next 
three years, directing his energies towards the consolidation of the Konkan. 

• The peace with the Mughals collapsed in 1669. Shivaji chaffed at the 
treaty of Purandar. He recaptured the forts of Sinhagad, Purandar, Rohida, 
Lohgad and Mahuli. 

• In 1674. Shivaji had himself crowned an independent Hindu king by 
Gagabhata, a highly respected Brahmin originally from Maharashtra, but 
since long resident in Varanasi. 

• Before the ceremony, Shivaji spent several months in prayer and worship 
at temples, including the Parasram temple at Chiplun and the Bhavani 
temple at Pratapgarh, among others. 

• Shivaji followed his coronation with another bold initiative. In 1677, he 
forged an anti-Mughal anti-Bijapur alliance with Golconda, the richest 
of the Deccani states. 

• Golconda was ruled by Abul Hasan Qutb Shah. Abul Hasan had appointed 
two Telugu Brahmin brothers, Madanna Pandit and Akkana, as Chief 
Minister and Commander-in-chief of the army respectively. 

• Golconda agreed to partly finance Shivaji’s expeditions against the 
Mughals, and also fight alongside in Bijapur Karnataka. 

• In 1679, Shivaji attacked Mughal Surat for the second time. He also 
ravaged Mughal territories in Berar, Khandesh and Baglan. Shivaji then 
invaded Bijapur territory in Kanara, and secured the Panhal i fort. 

• Shivaji died in 1680 at the age of 53. 

• He described himself in his letters as “the protector of cows and Brahmins” 
(gobrahmance pratipalak) and “the upholder of the dharm.i” ( dharma 
parayena ), epithets of antiquity. 

• At the time of his coronation, he devised a royal insignia and assumed 
titles, such as Chhatrapati. The day of his consecration marked the 
commencement of a new era, the rajyabhisheka saka. 

• The council of eight members (asht pradhans) consisted o the peshwa 
(prime minister), the amatya (revenue minister), the sachiv (finance 
minister), the mantri (home minister), the senapati (commandai -in-chief), 
the sumant (foreign affairs minister), the nyayadhish (chief judge) and the 
panditrao (minister for religion). 

• Shivaji introduced Marathi in place of Persian as the court language and 
also ordered the compilation of a Sanskrit dictionary, the Raj-Vyavahar 
Kosh. He was an ardent devotee of the famous Sant Ramdas. 

• Available records reveal that Shivaji divided his kingdom into four 
provinces, which in turn were sub-divided into paraganas. 
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• He gave particular attention to his army, which ul the time Of h\!S death 
comprised of 45,000 paga (stale cavalry). 60.000 silahdar cavalry, one 
lakh infantry, besides a sizeable number of horses and elephants. 

• Shivaji was succeeded by his elder son. Shambhaji. 

• In 1681, Prince Akbar proclaimed himself Emperor while Shambhaji 
attacked and looted Mughal territory in Khandesh. Faced with this twin 
challenge, Aurangzeb himself marched south with the entire central army 
besides the contingents of three royal princes and leading mansabadars. 

• Unable to secure a decisive victory over the Marathas, Aurangzeb resolved 
to effect the final annexation of Bijapur and Golconda. 

• In 1685, an eighty thousand strong Mughal army laid siege on Bijapur. 
After holding out for fifteen months, the Sultan surrendered and Bijapur 
became a province of the Mughal Empire. 

• Golconda was the next to fall, Saqi Mustaid Khan has left a detailed 
account of Aurangzeb’s grievances against the kingdom. 

• Abul Hasan’s sins thus included partiality to Hinduism and Shi’ism at the 
cost of Sunni Islam, and financing Shambhaji’s attacks on Mughal territory. 

• To placate Aurangzeb, a group of Muslim nobles murdered Madanna and 
Akkana, which was followed by a general massacre of Brahmins and their 
families in the Hindu quarter of Golconda fort. But this failed to ward off 
the Mughal attack. 

• Aurangzeb laid siege to Golconda fort, which lasted for over eight months. 
Treachery by a single nobleman finally ensured Aurangzeb’s victory. 

• According to Khafi Khan, during the siege of Golconda fort, Aurangzeb 
ordered that all infidel customs that Abul Hasan had condoned be 
discarded, temples demolished and replaced by mosques. 

• Aurangzeb speedily integrated Golconda and Hyderabad Karnataka into 
the administrative apparatus of the Mughal Empire. Mughal officers were 
given charge of key departments and offices to facilitate the transition. 

• Jaziya , was imposed on the Hindu population and yielded about one 
million rupees annually. 

• Shambhaji’s failure to provide assistance to Prince Akbar forced the latter 
to seek asylum in the Safavid court in Persia. 

• In 1689, a Mughal contingent captured Shambhaji and his adviser, the 
controversial Brahmin, Kavi Kalash, at Sangameshwar near Ratnagiri. 

• Shambhaji was dressed as a buffoon and presented before the Emperor. 
The ulema pronounced the death sentence on him for having killed good 
Muslims. He was tortured for a fortnight, hacked to death, and his body 
thrown to dogs. 
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• The Marathas quickly enthroned Shambhaji*s younger brother. Rajaram. 
then about nineteen years of age. 

• When the Mughal army arrived and besieged the capital, Rajaram and a 
group of followers fled on foot towards Jinji, eight hundred kilometres 
away. 

• The Mughals captured Shambhaji’s wife, nine-year-old son, Shahuji, and 
other family members. Aurangzeb decided to bring up Shahu in his own 
household and thereby effect his acculturation into Mughal traditions. 

• The Mughal-Maratha contest in Jinji continued for nine years. Rajaram 
received generous support from his cousin, Shahji II, the Raja of Thanjavur, 
as well as from intrepid Maratha commanders like Dhanaji Jadhav and 
Santaji Ghorpade. 

• Individual Maratha commanders like Ram Chandra Bavdekar, Shankarji 
Malhar, Parashuram Trimbak and Prahlad Niraji, raised their own armies 
and attacked Mughal forces at will. 

• Aurangzeb now declared jihad on the Marathas and began attacking the 
hill fortresses of Maharashtra. 

• When Rajaram died in 1700, his widow, Tara Bai, declared her four-year- 
old son, Shivaji II, king and herself the regent. 

• Aurangzeb now began to contemplate using ShambhajPs son. Shahuji. 
He offered to free the latter if he converted to Islam, but Shahuji refused. 
Aurangzeb then attempted to effect a solution to the Maratha problem by 
proposing to release Shahu, but that deabalso failed to materialise. 

• After nearly three decades of campaigning in the Deccan, Aurangzeb 
died at Aurangabad in 1707, leaving the Marathas unconquered. 

• Shahu’s release soon after the death of Aurangzeb triggered off a contest 
between him and Tara Bai for the leadership of the Marathas. 

• Shahu’s appointment of the Chitpavan Brahmin, Balaji Vishwanath, as 
Peshwa in 1713 inaugurated a new era in Maratha history. 

• The Marathas loomed large on the Indian scene; the Peshwa even travelled 
to Delhi to assist the Sayyid brothers in placing a puppet on the imperial 
throne. He turned triumphant to the Deccan in 1719, having secured 
Mughal ratification of a treaty extremely favourable to Shahu. 

• Balaji Vishwanath was succeeded as Peshwa by his son, Baji Rao I (1720- 
1740), then a young man of twenty. He has been described as the most 
charismatic leader in Maratha history after Shivaji. 

• Maratha leaders like the Dabhades, Gaekwads, Bandes, Pawars, Shindes, 
Holkars and Bhonsales, often in conjunction with the Peshwa and 
sometimes without, fanned into Gujarat and Malwa. winning impressive 
v ictories. 
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• During these decades, the Xlarathas even struck at Delhi (where they 
briefly held the Emperor captive) and Rajputana. 

• Among the other notable events during Baji Rao’s tenure was the treaty 
of Palkhed (1728) by which the Nizam of Hyderabad was forced to 
recognise the Maratha claims to chauth and sardeshmukhi in the Deccan 
and Shahu as the sole Maratha monarch, and the treaty of Warna (1731), 
which finally settled the claims of Tara Bai by granting her a state at 
Kolhapur. 

• Also significant was the Maratha attack on the Portuguese, which resulted 
in the latter’s expulsion from the Konkan and their confinement to Goa 
and Daman. Salsette. Bassein and Chaul, all came into Maratha hands. 

• No less important was the treaty of Bhopal (1739) with the Nizam, by 
which the whole of Malwa was ceded to the Marat has and their sovereignty 
recognised in the region between the Narmada and the Chambal rivers. 

• Baji Rao died at the age of forty and was succeeded as Peshwa by his 
nineteen years old son. Balaji Baji Rao (also known as Nana Saheb). 

• Maratha sardars, continued to push into Rajasthan, the region around 
Delhi, and onwards into Punjab. 

• Maratha armies also attacked Bundelkhand, the borders of Uttar Pradesh, 
Orissa, Bengal and Bihar. In the south they crossed the Karnataka and by 
the treaty of Bhalke (1751), won large parts of Khandesh. 

• The Marathas, however, suffered a terrible defeat at the hands of the 
Afghan invader, Ahmad Shah Abdali in 1761 at Panipat. 



OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



1. Who was Shahji Bhonsle? 

(a) A Bundela Chief 

(b) Father of Shivaji 

(c) Brother of Shivaji 

(d) Uncle of Raghuji Bhonsale 


(a)Jijabai (b) Tarabai 

(c) Ahilyabai (d) Rupabai 


2. Where did Shahji try to set up 
a semi-independent principal¬ 
ity? 

(a) Surat 

(b) Purandar 

(c) Jinji 

(d) Bangalore 


4. Who was the guardian of 
Shivaji? 

(a) Tukaram 

(b) Namadeva 

(c) Dadaji Kondadeo (in 1647, 


he died) 
(d) Ramdas 


3. Who was the neglected senior 
wife of Shahji? 


5. Which forts were over run by 
Shivaji in 1645-47? 

(a) Jinji, Vellore 

(b) Bangalore, Surat 

(c) Rajgarh, Kondana and 


Torna 
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(d) Rajgarh. Vellore, Jinji.Toma 

6 . When did Shivaji begin his real 
career of conquest? 

(a) 1660 

(b) 1656 (when he conquered 
Javli from Chandra Rao 
More) 

(c) 1664 

(d) 1669 

7. Who was the Bijapuri noble 
killed by Shivaji in 1659? 

(a) Adham Khan 

(b) Munim Khan 

(c) Akmal Khan 

(d) Afzal Khan 

8 . Whom did Aurangzeb depute 
to invade Shivaji’s dominions? 

(a) Shaista Khan 

(b) Mir Jumla 

(c) Muazzam 

(d) Prince Akbar 

9. Where did Shaista Khan estab¬ 
lish his headquarters against 
Shivaji? 

(a) Surat 

(b) Purandar 

(c) Poona (which he occupied 
in 1659) 

(d) Torna 

10 . When did Shivaji attack 
Shaista Khan’s harem? 

(a) 1660 (b) 1664 

(c) 1663 (d) 1669 

11. Which premier Mughal port 
was attacked and looted by 
Shivaji in 1664? 

(a) Broach 

(b) Surat 

(c) Patan 

(d) Anhilwara 

12 . Who was deputed by 
Aurangzeb to deal with Shivaji 
after Shaista Khan’s failure? 


(a) Jaswant Singh 

(b) Bishan Singh 

(c) Amar Singh 

(d) Raja Jai Singh of Amber 

13. Which treaty was signed be¬ 
tween the Mughals and Shivaji 
in 1665? 

(a) Treaty of Purandar 

(b) Treaty of Surat 

(c) Treaty of Poona 

(d) Treaty of Mangalore 

14. How many forts were surren¬ 
dered to the Mughals under the 
treaty of Purandar? 

(a) 23 (out of 35)*(b) 20 
(c) 27 (d) 30 

15. Which territories were granted 
to Shivaji under the treaty? 

(a) Only (c) is true 

(b) Both (c) and (d) are true 

(c) Bijapuri Konkan 

(d) Balaghat 

16. Shambhaji. son of Shivaji. was 
accorded a mansab of 

(a) 7,000 (b) 5000 

(c) 7,500 (d) 6000 

17. Why did Jai Singh attach 
valuability to an alliance with 
Shivaji? 

(a) To control the Marathas 

(b) To satisfy Aurangzeb’s ego 

(c) For the conquest of eastern 
Rajasthan 

(d) For the conquest of Bijapur 
and the entire Deccan 

18. Who said, “We shall them 
Shiva in like the centre of a 
circle? 

(a) Jai Singh 

(b) Jaswant Singh 

(c) Pratap Singh 

(d) Durga Das 
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19. When did Shivaji escape from 
Mughal detention at Agra? 

(a) 1664 (b) 1665 

(c) 1666 (d) 1667 

20. When did Shivaji sack Surat a 
second time? 

(a) 1669 (b) 1670 

(c) 1672 (d) 1676 

21. Shivaji’s expansion during 
1670-74 was helped by 

fa) Mughal preoccupation with 
the Afghan uprising in the 
north west 

(b) The Rajputs 

(c) The Bundellas 

(d) The Ahoms 

22. Which forts were secured by 
Shivaji from Bijapur through 
bribes? 

(a) Surat 

(b) Bangalore 

(c) Panhala and Satara 

(d) Vellore 

23. Where did Shivaji formally 
crown himself? 

(a) Poona 

(b) At Rajgarh in 1674 

(c) Satara 

(d) Kolhapur 

24. Which priest declared that 
Shivaji was a high class 
Kshatriya? 

(a) Puran Mishra 

(b) Kondadeo 

(c) Ramdas 

(d) Gaga Bhatta 

25. When did Shivaji undertake an 
expedition into the Bijapuri 
Karnataka? 

(a) 1675 (with the active 
support of Madanna and 
Akhanna) 
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(b) 1672 

(c) 1670 

(d) 1669 

26. Which territories were captured 
by Shivaji from Bijapur on 

' account of his treaty with 
Golconda? 

(a) Bangalore 

(b) Mangalore 

(c) Jinji and Vellore 

(d) Burhanpur 

27. Which title was assumed by 
Shivaji? 

(a) Haindava - Dharmodharak 

and ‘gobrahmanoe 

patripalak’ 

(b) Rashtrapati 

(c) Rashtranayaka 

(d) Dharma uddharak 

28. Which was the last major expe¬ 
dition of Shivaji? 

(a) Surat 

(b) Bangalore 

(c) Karnataka expedition 

(d) Vellore 

29. When did Shivaji die? 

(a) 1670 (b) 1680 

(c) 1676 <d) 1684 

30. What was ashtapradhan? 

(a) Maratha saints 

(b) Maratha sardars 

(c) Maratha landed elements 

(d) Shivaji’s 8 ministers, 
directly responsible to the 
ruler 

31. What was the work of Peshwa? 

(a) Charity 

(b) Defence 

(c) Intelligence 

(d) To look after finances and 
general administration 










32. Who was the officiai/minister. 
considered as master of ceremo¬ 
nies and helped the Maratha 
king in his dealings with for¬ 
eign powers? 

(a)Dabir (b) Chitnis 

(c)Wagenavis (d) Sumant 

33. Who was ‘wagenavis’? 

(a) A minister who looked after 
finances 

(b) The person who 

commanded the army 

(c) Minister responsible for 
intelligence, posts and 
household affairs 

(d) Minister responsible for 
religious affairs 

34. What was ‘SaranjanT? 

(a) Religious grants 

(b) Grants to soldiers 

(c) Grants to scholars 

(d) Revenue grants to Maratha 
chiefs 

35. Shivaji patterned his revenue 
system on the system of 

(a) Sher Shah 

(b) Malik Ambar 

(c) Mahmud Gawan 

(d) Mahmud Begarha 

36. Under whom was a new rev¬ 
enue assessment carried out in 
1679? 

(a) Annaji Datto 

(b) Parashuram Bhan 

(c) Balaji Vishwanath 

(d) Dinanath Pandit 

37. What was ‘Chauth’? 

(a) A levy on temples 

(b) A levy on traders 

(c) One-fourth of land revenue 
collected by Shivaji from 
the neighbouring Mughal 
territories 


(d)A military tax 

38. Which were the Deccani terri¬ 
tories attained by Aurangzeb in 
1657? 

(a) Golconda 

(b) Bijapur 

(c) Burhanpur 

(d) Kalyani and Bidar 

39. Which Deccani territory was 
acquired by the Mughals 
through bribe? 

(a) Parenda 

(b) Burhanpur 

(c) Nauraspur 

(d) Khirki 

40. About whom did Jai Singh re¬ 
mark: “It would be unwise to 
attack both these fools at the 
same time? 

(a) Shivaji 

(b) Ibrahim Adil Shah 

(c) Adil Shah 

(d) Both (a) & (c) are true 

41. W'ho was the only Mughal 
politician to advocate an all 
out forward policy in the 
Deccan during this period? 

(a) Jaswant Singh 

(b) Jai Singh 

(c) Shaista Khan 

(d) Mir Jumla 

42. Who said to Aurangzeb: “The 
conquest of Bijapur is the pref¬ 
ace of the conquest of all 
Deccan and Karnataka”? 

(a) Jaswant Singh 

(b) Mir Jumla 

(c) Shaista Khan 

(d) Jai Singh (died in 1667) 

43. Which Deccan territory was 
acquired by the Mughals 
through bribe in 1668? 
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f;n Sholapur 
lb) Asirgarh 

(c) Parendra 

(d) Bangalore 

44. Who were the two brothers to 
virtually rule Golconda from 
1672 till 1687? 

(a) Dhanna and Rupa 

(b) Rupa and Sanatan 

(c) Madanna and Akhanna 

(d) Dhanna and Madanna 

45. When did Aurangzeb himself 
go to the Deccan? 

(a) 1675 

(b) 1681 (in pursuit of his rebel 
son. Akbar) 

(c) 168(3 

(d) 1672 

46. When was Bijapur and 
Golconda annexed to the 
Mughal empire? 

(a) 1680 and 1681 respectively 

(b) 1686 and 1687 respectively 

(c) 1681 and 1683 respectively 

(d) 1685 and 1686 respectively 

47. Where was Sambhaji captured 
by the Mughals? 

(a) Sangameshwar (in 1689) 

(b) Parenda 

(c) Purandhar 

(d) Poona 

48. Who was crowned as Maratha 
king after Sambhaji’s execu¬ 
tion? 

(a)Sahu (b) Shivaji II 

(c) Raja Ram (d) Tarabai 

49. At which place did Rajaram 
take refuge, when chased by 
the Mughals? 

(a) Vellore 

(b) Purandhar 


(c) Poona 

(d) Jinji (fell to the Mughals in 
1698) 

50. Where was Sahu (son of 
Sambhaji) captured? 

(a) Poona 

(b) At Satara (along with his 
mother) 

(c) Satara 

(d) Nagpur 

51. Where did Aurangzeb breathe 
his last? 

(a) Aurangabad (1707) 

(b) Kabul 

(c) Lahore 

(d) Multan 

52. What was the estimated popu¬ 
lation of the country during the 
Mughal rule? 

(a) 110 million 

(b) 100 million 

(c) 125 million 

(d) 150 million 

53. Which Mughal chronicler said 
that the position of jagirs was 
like one pomegranate among a 
hundred sick? 

(a) Mustaid Khan 

(b) Khafi Khan 

(c) Bhim Sen 

(d) Ishwar Das 

54. What was Shah Alams 
(Aurangzeb’s eldest son) sug¬ 
gestion to Aurangzeb on the 
Deccan? 

(a) For a settlement with 
Bijapur and Golconda 

(b) Annexation of only a part 
of their territories 

(c) Allowing them to rule over 
Karnataka 
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(d)AIl the above are true 

55. Who was the Bijapur ruler to 
send Afzal Khan against 
Shivaji? 

(a) Ali Adil Shah II 

(b) Ali Adil Shah I 

(c) Ibrahim Adil Shah I 

(d) Ibrahim Adil Shah II 

56. Why did Shivaji build a fleet 
of small ships? 

(a) Against the Mughals 

(b) Against the English 

(c) Mainly to challenge and 
contain the Sidis of Janjira 

(d) Against the Portuguese 

57. Which was the richest of the 
Deccani states? 

(a) Bijapur (b) Golconda 
(c) Ahmadnagar (d) Berar 

58. Who was the ruler of Golconda 
when it was annexed? 

(a) Ibrahim Adil Shah 

(b) Ali Adil Shah 

(c) Muhammad Ali Qutb Shah 

(d) Abul Hasan Qutb Shah 

59. On his Karnataka expedition, 
Shivaji offered prayers at the 

(a) Vithoba temple at 

Pandharpur 

(b) Vishnu temple at Srirangam 

(c) Shiva temple at 
Chidambaram 

(d) Shiva temple of Shri Shaila 

60. Which era was commenced on 
the day of Shivaji's coronation? 

(a) Kshatriya samvat 

(b) Hindu rashtra era 

(c) Rajyabhisheka era 

(d) Dharma-era 

61. Which was the Sanskrit diction¬ 
ary compiled during Shivaji’s 
reign? 


(a) Gyankosh 

(b) Prasashan Kosh 

(c) Raj Vyavahar Kosh 

(d) Raj Sashan Kosh 

62. In how many provinces was 
Shivaji's kingdom divided? 

(a) 4 (b) 5 

(c) 6 (d) 8 

63. Which medieval chronicler has 
left a detailed account of 
Aurangzeb’s grievances against 
Golconda? 

(a) Khafi Khan 

(b) Ishwar Das 

(c) Saqi Mustaid Khan 

(d) Bhimsen 

64. Which chronicler has provided 
information about Aurangzeb's 
siege of Golconda? 

(a) Ishwar Das 

(b) Khafi Khan 

(c) Bhim Sen 

(d) Mustaid Khan 

65. Who was Shambhaji's adviser, 
captured along with him at 
Sangameshwar? 

(a) Priya Prakash 

(b) Prakashdip 

(c) Kavi Prakash 

(d) Kavi Kalash 

66. Whom did Tara Bai declare as 
the Maratha king after Raja 
Ram's death? 

(a) Ramraja (b) Sahu 

(c) Shivaji II (d) Pratap Singh 

67. When was Balaji Vishwanath 
appointed as the Peshwa? 

(a) 1710 

(b) 1713 (by Sahu) 

(c) 1711 

(d) 1712 
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68. What did the Marathas get from 
the Treaty of 1719 with the 
Mughals? 

(a) Ships 

(b) Superb guns 

(c) Control over the Rajputana 

(d) Chauth and Sardeshmukhi 
in the 6 Subahs of the 
Deccan as well as Chauth 
in Malwa and Gujarat 

69. Who has been described as the 
most charismatic leader in the 
Maratha history after Shivaji? 

(a) Baji Rao I (1720-1740) 

(b) Baji Rao II 

(c) Nana Saheb 

(d) Madhav Rao 

70. With whom did Baji Rao I sign 
the Treaty of Palkhed (1728)? 

(a) The Rathors 

(b) The Nawab of Bengal 

(c) The Nizam of Hyderabad 

(d) The Nawab of Oudh 

71. What did the Treaty of Palkhed 
give to the Marathas? 

(a) Control over Hyderabad 

(b) Maratha claim to Chauth 
and Sardeshmukhi in the 


Deccan and Sahu as the sole 
Maratha monarch 

(c) The Nizam as prisoner 

(d) The Nizam as an ally 

72. What settlement was made with 
Tara bai in the Treaty of Warna 
(1731)? 

(a) She became regent queen 

(b) She became Taja-mata’ 

(c) She became the Peshwa 

(d) She was granted a state at 
Kohlapur 

73. Which treaty ceded to the 
Marathas the territories in 
Malwa? 

(a) Treaty of Bhopal (with the 
Nizam) in 1739 

(b) Treaty of Palkhed 

(c) Treaty of Udgir 

(d) Treaty of Surat 

74. Who succeeded Baji Rao I as 
the Peshwa? 

(a) Madhav Rao 

(b) Raghunath Rao 

(c) Balaji Baji Rao (also known 
as Nana Saheb) 

(d) Narayan Rao 
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STATE OF THE 
ECONOMY 



A bul FazFs meticulously prepared 
Ain-i-Akbari provides a wealth 
of statistical information which 
is supplemented by official 
documents like the Dastur-nl 
Amai-i Alamagiri. the madad-i 
maash and other revenue 
records, besides countless 
government farmans. 

• An extremely valuable 
collection of information on 
Rajasthan is Munhta Nainsi's 
Manvar ra Pargana ri Vigor. 

• The peasants tilled the land w'ith 
the help of w'ooden ploughs. The 
ploughshare had only one iron 
tooth, and sometimes none, as 
the light soils of India did not 
require a heavier plough. 

• Though agriculture was labour 
intensive, peasants did use 
technologies that often 
harnessed cattle energy. One 
example was the wooden plough, 
which was light and easily 
assembled with an iron tip or 
coulter. It therefore did not make 
deep furrows, which preserved 
the moisture better during the 
intensely hot months. A drill, 
pulled by a pair of giant oxen, 
was used to plant seeds, but 
broadcasting of seed was the 
most prevalent method. Hoeing 
and weeding were done 
simultaneously using a narrow 
iron blade with a small wooden 
handle. 

To supplement rain water, the 
cultivators resorted to artificial 
irrigation, principally wells and 
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tanks. Water was lifted from wells in various ways - with the wooden 
scoop ( dhenkli ), the leather bucket, and more rarely, the Persian wheel. 

• In central India, the Deccan and the south, tanks and reservoirs were the 
major sources of irrigation. 

• In the northern plains, a number of canals were cut from rivers. 

• Scholars have calculated that as many as forty-one types of crops were 
raised in a year in the revenue circle of Agra province. The Ain-i-Akbari 
mentions seventeen rabi and twenty-six kharif crops cultivated in the 
Delhi suba. 

• Agriculture was organised around two major seasonal cycles, the kharif 
(autumn) and the rabi (spring). This would mean that most regions, except 
those terrains that were the most arid or inhospitable, produced a minimum 
of two crops a year (do-fasla), whereas some, where rainfall or irrigation 
assured a continuous supply of water, even gave three crops. This ensured 
an enormous variety of produce. For instance, we are told in the Ain that 
the Mughal provinces of Agra produced 39 varieties of crops and Delhi 
produced 43 over the two seasons. Bengal produced 50 varieties of rice 
alone. 

-\ 

The spread of Tobacco 

• The plant, which arrived first in the Deccan, spread to northern India in 
the early years of the seventeenth century. The Ain does not mention 
tobacco in the lists of crops in northern India. Akbar and his nobles 
came across tobacco for the first time in 1604. At this time smoking 
tobacco (in hookahas or chill ions) seems to have caught on in a big way. 
Jahangir was so concerned about its addiction that he banned it. This 
was totally ineffective because by the end of the seventeenth century, 
tobacco had become a major article of consumption, cultivation and 

^ trade all over India. ___ j 

% In the seventeenth century, some exotic crops like tobacco and maize 
were introduced into India from the New World. Tobacco cultivation 
began on the western coast in the early seventeenth century, but within 
fifty years had spread to all parts of the Mughal Empire. 

• Sericulture in Bengal experienced a similar growth pattern. 

• There were also noteworthy developments in horticulture. The technique 
of grafting was used to improve the quality of fruits. The famous Alphonso 
mangoes were produced by this method. 

• Among the new fruits cultivated were pineapples, papayas and cashew 
nuts, all of which came from the New World. 
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Nuts like a man's head 

• The following is how Ibn Battuta described the coconut: 

• These trees are among the most peculiar trees in king and most astonishing 
in habit. They look exactly like date-palms, without any difference 
between them except that the one produces nuts as its fruits and the 
other produces dates. The nut of a coconut tree resembles a man’s head, 
for in it are what look like two eyes and a mouth, and the inside of it 
when it is green looks like the brain, and the inside of it when it is green 
looks like the brain, and attached to it is a fibre which looks like hair. 
They make from this cords with which they sew up ships instead of 
(using) iron nails, and they (also) make from it cables for vessels. 

• What are the comparisons that Ibn Battuta makes to give his readers an 
idea about what coconuts looked like? Do you think these are appropriate? 
How does he convey a sense that this fruit is unusual? How accurate is 
his description? 


The paan 


Read Ibn Battuta’s description of the paan: 

The betel is a tree which is cultivated in the same manner as the grape¬ 
vine; ... The betel has no fruit and is grown only for the sake of its leaves 
... The manner of its use is that before eating it one takes areca nut; this is 
like a nutmeg but is broken up until it is reduced to small pellets, and one 
places these in his mouth and chews them. Then he takes the leaves of 
betel, puts a little chalk on them, and masticates them along with the 
betel. 

Why do you think this attracted Ibn Battuta's attention? Is there anything 
you would like to add to this description? _ 

According to scholars, agricultural production in Mughal India suffered 
repeated setbacks owing to recurring famines and the exploitation of the 
peasantry by the jagirdars. 

Population grew at a low average annual rate of 0.14 per cent during the 
years 1600-1800. 


Agricultural prosperity and population growth 

i One important outcome of such varied and flexible forms of agricultural 
production was a slow demographic growth. Despite periodic disruptions 
caused by famines and epidemics. India’s population increased, according 
to calculations by economic historians, by about 50 million people 
between 1600 and 1800, which is an increase of about 33 per cent over 
200 years. 
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• The peasants ( raixa ) were of three types, the khiulkashta. the pahikashta. 
and the muqarari raixa. 

• The khiulkashta was a peasant proprietor whose land holding and 
residential house were situated in the same village. He cultivated his own 
land with the help of his family members and did not sublet it. His land 
was hereditary and he had the right to transfer, mortgage or even sell it. He 
could not be ousted from his holding as long as he paid the state share of 
the revenue. 

• The pahikashta also owned the land he cultivated, but it was located in a 
different village from his residence. He had the same rights in land as the 
khudkashta. 

• The muqarari raixa too enjoyed hereditary ownership of land and could 
sell, transfer or mortgage it. He differed from the other raixa in that he 
leased his spare land to tenants, known as muzarian. These tenants also 
had hereditary rights to the land on condition of paying rent to the 
muqarari raixa. 

• All cultivable land in the empire was divided into two categories, the 
khalisa and the jagir. Khalisa lands were those whose land revenue went 
directly to the central treasury, while the jagir lands were those assigned 
to mansabdars in lieu of cash salaries. The mansabdars were entitled only 
to collect the state share of revenue and were not the owners of th tjagirs . 

Classification of lands under Akbar 

• The following is a listing of criteria of classification excerpted from the 
Ain: 

• The Emperor Akbar in his profound sagacity classified the lands and 
fixed a different revenue to be paid by each. Polaj is land which is 
annually cultivated for each crop in succession and is never allowed to 
lie fallow. Parauti is land left out of cultivation for a time that it may 
recover its strength. Chachar is land that has lain fallow for three or four 
years. Banjar is land uncultivated for five years and more. Of the first 
two kinds of land, there are three classes, good, middling, and bad. They 
add together the produced of each sort, and the third of this represents 
the medium produce, one-third part of which is exacted as the Royal 

i dues. _ y 

• There is no evidence of joint ownership of village land. Each peasant was 
taxed individually according to the size of his holding and crop. 

• Zamindars in the Mughal empire have been classified by scholars into 
three broad categories: (i) the autonomous chieftians, (ii) the intermediary 
zamindars, and (iii) the primary zamindars. 

• Scholars have estimated that the share of the zamindars was not less than 
fifteen to twenty per cent of the revenue in northern India and thirty to 
thirty-five per cent in Gujarat. 
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• One hundred and lorty-four instances of zamindari revolts have been 
recorded in the reign of Akbar alone. 

• Medieval records abound with references to zcmindaran-i-zor-talab , that 
is. zamindars who paid revenue only when it was forcibly demanded. 

• 1 he peasantry in Mughal times was armed. Manucci has described how 
the villagers of the Mathura region defended themselves against Mughal 
revenue agents in Akbar’s time. 

• Peter Mundy in 1632 saw in the present-day Kanpur district, "labourers 
with their guns, swords, and bucklers lying on them whilst they ploughed 
the ground”. 

• It is said of Bhadauriya Rajputs in the Agra region around 1650 that 

every village has a small fort. They never pay revenue to the hakim 
(jugirdar) without a fight.” 

• Before 1400, Multan had served as a major slave market, but subsequently 
Kabul became the centre of this trade. 

• In 1562, Akbar forbade the then prevalent practice of his troops keeping 
or selling the wives and children of rebels. 

• Akbar’s conquests ensured the slave trade a steady supply. Jahangir had 
a share in the trade. 

• William Finch, who visited India between 1608 and 1611, says that from 
November to the end of March, the Emperor hunted around Agra and sent 
the men captured to Kabul to be bartered for horses. 

• Peter Mundy, travelling from Agra to Patna in 1632, reported another 
exploit of the amir. During the four days of his passage through this area, 
he saw two hundred minars on pillars on which about seven thousand 
heads were fixed with mortar. 

• The Mughals also adopted a policy of settling Afghans in areas of 
insurgence. The Dilzak Afghans, for instance, totally disappeared from 
their native land as a result of their enrolment in India. Jahangir despatched 
them all over the country. 

• In Shah Jahan’s reign, nine thousand Afghans were brought to populate 
the newly-founded city of Shahjahanpur. 

• Similarly, Afridi Afghans were invited by Aurangzeb to settle in 
Muzaffarnagar and tame the Rajputs in the region. 

• The trading community in India was large and varied. Among the principal 
merchants were Jains and Bohra Muslims in Gujarat; Oswals, Mahesh waris 
and Aggarwals in Rajasthan; Chettis on the Coromandel Coast, and 
Muslim merchant-, in Malabar. 
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different socio-economic scenario 

• Read this excerpt from Bernier's description of both agriculture and 
craft production: 

• It is important to observe, that of this vast tract of country, a large portion 
is extremely fertile: the large kingdom of Bengale (Bengal), for instance, 
surpassing Egypt itself, not only in the production of rice, corn, and 
other necessaries of life, but of innumerable articles of commerce which 
are not cultivated in Egypt; such as silk, cotton, and indigo. There are 
also many parts of the Indies, where the population is sufficiently 
abundant, and the land pretty well tilled; and where the artisan, although 
naturally indolent, is yet compelled by necessity or otherwise to employ 
himself in manufacturing carpets, brocades, embrodieries, gold and silver 
cloths, and the various sorts of silk and cotton goods, which are used in 
the country or exported abroad. 

• It should not escape notice that gold and silver, aftei circulating in 
every other quarter of the globe, come at length to be swallowed up. lost 

c in some measure, in Hindustan. _ J 

• The overland trade to Central Asia was mainly controlled by Multanis 

and Afghans. 

• Cotton textiles, produced in almost all parts of the country for local use as 
well as export, were the principal non-agricultural manufacture. 

• Coarse white striped and checked cotton cloth woven in the village ot 
Gujarat draped huge sections of the population in the Middle East. High 
quality cotton w'oven in south India and Bengal enjo>ed a monopoly 
market in the Middle East. South East Asia, Far East, and after the sixteenth 
century, Europe. 

• Dacca, the provincial capital ot Bengal till the early eighteenth century, 
produced very fine cotton muslin called ab-i-rawan (flowing water). 

• Bengal was a major exporter of silk. Gujarat too, was renowned for its 
finished silks, especially patolas. 

% Sugar was produced mainly in Bengal. Agra. Multan and Orissa. 

• Other articles of production included oils, tobacco, opium and saffron. 

• India was self-sufficient in iron, which was mainly produced in Bengal, 
Allahabad, Agra, Berar, Gujarat and Delhi. 

• Indian damascene swords were so prized that there is mention of the 
Abbasid Caliph, Mutawakkil paying an astronomical sum for a weapon, 
which had reached Basra. 

• Patna was regarded the best source of saltpeter which was used in the 
production of gunpowder. 
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• Bijapur and Golconda were famous for their diamond mines. 

• The shipbuilding industry, was flourishing even in pre-Mughal times. 
Till the early part of the seventeenth century. India also produced all the 
ships she needed for trade in the Indian Ocean. 

• The arrival of Vasco da Gama in Calicut in 1498 inaugurated an era of 
intense commercial activity by European trading companies. 

• The Portuguese, being the first to land, established hegemony over the 
spice trade. 

• They were also the first to erect a fort on Indian soil, at Cochin in 1503. 
They followed these early successes by seizing Goa and setting up other 
fortified settlements and trading stations, as for example, on the 
Coromandel Coast, and at Hughli and Chittagong in Bengal. 

• Their maritime empire was later called Estado da India. 

• By the seventeenth century, the Dutch and English trading companies 
beuan directing their ships towards the Indonesian archipelago and Spice 
Islands, and gravely undermined Protuguese dominance of the black 
pepper trade. 

• They shipped cotton cloth produced in Gujarat and Coromandel to 
Indonesia and utilised the profits to defray the cost of spices. 

• It was estimated in 1621 that about 7 million pounds of pepper was 
imported annually into Europe. 

• Other Indian commodities sold abroad included indigo, which r mained 
a major item of export till the nineteenth century. 

• After 1650, raw silk from Bengal became an important source of supply to 
the silk-weaving industry of Italy and France. 

• Indian cotton cloth also began to be shipped to Europe. By the 16.'.0s, the 
English East India Company was exporting a quarter million pieces of 
Indian cloth to London. 

• Since India’s import requirements were few, and mainly restricted»o certain 
metals like tin, lead and copper, and horses, the trading companies had to 
ship in huge quantities of precious metals from the New World to pay for 
goods bought here. 

• According to the available data, in the century after 1660, the Dutch and 
English companies together brought in over 34 tonnes of stiver and nearly 
half a tonne of gold every year to India. 

• The French traveller Bernier, observing this massive influx, wrote, “gold 
and silver, after circulating over every part of the world, is finally buried 
in India which is the sink of gold and silver.’" 
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( The imperial karkhanas 

• Bernier is perhaps the only historian who provides a detailed account of 
the working of the imperial karkhanas or workshops: 

• Laige halls are seen at many places, called karkhanas or workshops for 
the artisans. In one hall, embroiderers are busily employed, 
superintended by a master. In another, you see the goldsmiths; in a 
third, painters; in a fourth, varnishers in lacquer-work; in a fifth, joiners, 
turners, tailors and shoe-makers; in a sixth, manufacturers of silk, brocade 
and fine muslins... 

• The artisans come every morning to their karkhanas where they remain 
employed they whole day; and in the evening return to their homes. In 
this quiet regular manner, their time glides away; no one aspiring for 
any improvement in the condition of life wherein he happens to be 

l born. 

v -/ 

• In 1606, the Dutch succeeded in obtaining a/arman from the Sultan of 
Golconda. permitting them to establish a factory at Masulipatam and 
granting them a much lower rate of duty. 

• In 1610, the Dutch also gained commercial concessions in Pulicat, which 
remained the main centre of their trade in the Coromandel till 1690. 

• The English established their factory at Surat in 1612. They sent an 
embassy headed by Thomas Roe to Jahangir’s court. As a consequence, 
the English company was permitted to set up trading centres at Agra, 
Burhanpur, Patna and other important cities. 

• The four major coastal zones that produced a large part of the textiles for 
export were the region around Surat; the land between the Krishna and 
Godavari in north Coromandel adjoining Masulipatam; the zone between 
Pulicat and Madras in the southern Coromandel; and the Ganges delta 
which served as the hinterland for the port of Hughli in Bengal. 

• In Bengal by 1707, the Dutch imported treasure worth 3.2 million florins 
to pay for their purchases, which included saltpeter, opium, raw silk, 
woven cotton and silk textiles. 

• Bayana was renowned for its indigo, while Khairabad and Daryabad in 
Awadh were famous for their textiles. 

• Water and wind power were not unknown. Water power was ingenuously 
used for milling rice in the district of Hazara. 

• Upright looms for the manufacture of carpets were introduced in Andhra 
in the sixteenth century by Persian immigrants. 

• In Bengal, the methods of silk-reeling were refined at the instance of the 
European trading companies. 

• It is now estimated that the population of the whole of India totalled 
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between 140 to 150 million overall, w ith between 107 and 115 million in 
the Mughal territory under Akbar. 

0 In the year 1600. roughly 85 per cent of the total population was rural and 
the remaining 15 per cent, that is around 16 to 17 million, urban. 

0 \ine-fenfhs of the state income in Mughal India derived from land revenue, 
the remaining one-tenth coming from urban imposts. 

0 1 he state revenue demand more than doubled from the closing years of 

\kbar\s reign to the end of Aurangzeb's rule. 

0 One spurt in prices occurred between 1610 and the mid 1630s, when the 
price level rose by one and a half to two times in comparison to 1595. The 
increase was particularly marked in the case of agricultural prices in Agra, 
sugar in Gujarat and indigo in Bayana and Sarkhej, but was less 
pronounced in the case of gold, copper and sugar. 

0 During this period (1592-1639) there was a three-fold rise in the silver 
currency in circulation. Prices registered another high in the early 1660s, 
the upswing being significant in the case of gold and copper and Bayana 
indigo. 

0 The monthly wages of unskilled labourers are said to have risen by 67 to 
100 per cent from 1595 to 1637-38, and those of ordinary labourers by 38 
to 53 per cent. 

0 Since grain prices increased by more than a hundred per cent during this 
period, there was a real decline in the earnings of the lowest paid workers. 

0 The Mughal Empire had a tri-metallic currency with a high level of 
uniformity and purity. It was under Akbar that the currency system fully 
matured. , t 

0 As a result, the period between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries was 
also marked by a remarkable stability in the availability of metal currency, 
particularly the silver rupyci in India. This facilitated an unprecedented 
expansion of minting of coins and the circulation of money in the 
economy as well as the ability of the Mughal state of extact taxes and 
revenue in cash. 

0 The basic coin, the rupaya (rupee), under Akbar weighed 178 grains troy, 
in which the alloy was restricted to about four per cent. This became the 
main coinage for commercial transactions: copper coins being used for 
small dealings. 

0 Gold coins seem to have been used chiefly for hoarding purposes. 

0 In 1595, as many as 42 mints were issuing copper coins, 14 the rupaya 
and four the gold muhrs. 

0 Each coin carried the date of its manufacture, as well as the name of the 
mint from where it was released. 
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• Freshly minted coins had a greater value than those minted in previous 
regimes. 

• The testimony of an Italian traveller. Giovanni Careri. who passed through 
India c. 1690, provides a graphic account about the way silver travelled 
across the globe to reach India. It also gives us an idea of the phenomenal 
amounts of cash and commodity transactions in seventeenth-century India. 

How silver came to India 

• This excerpt from Giovanni Careri’s account (based on Bernier's account) 
gives an idea of the enormous amount of wealth that found its way into 
the Mughal Empire: 

• That the Reader may form some idea of the Wealth of this (Mughal) 
Empire, he is to observe that all the Gold and Silver, which circulates 
throughout the World at last Centres here. It is well known that as much 
of it comes out of America, after running through several Kingdoms of 
Europe, goes partly into Turkey (Turkey), for several sorts of 
Commodities; and part into Persia, by the way of Smirna for Silk. Now 
the Turks not being able to abstain from Coffee, which comes from 
Hyeman (Oman), and Arabia., nor Persia, Arabia, and the Turks 
themselves to go without the commodities of India, send vast quantities 
of Mony (money) tg Moka (Mocha) on the Red Sea, near Babel Mandel; 
to Bassora (Basra) at the bottom of the Persian Gulgh (Gulf);... which is 
afterwards sent over in Ships to Indostan (Hindustan). Besides the Indian, 
Dutch. English, and Portuguese Ships, that every Year carry the 
Commodities oflndostan, to Pegu. Tanasserri (parts of Myanmar), Siam 
(Thailand), Ceylon (Sri Lanka)., the Maidive Islands, Mozambique and 
other Places, must of necessity convey much Gold and Silver thither, 
from those Countires. All that the Dutch fetch from the Mines in Japan, 
sooner or later, goes to Indostan; and the goods carry’d hence into 
Europe, whether to France, England, or Portugal, are all purchas’d for 

^ ready Mony, which remain there. _ j 



OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 



2. Which European traveller has 
commented that at Banaras 
“the people go naked save a 


1. Which Mughal emperor ob¬ 
served that “peasants and peo¬ 
ple of low standing go about 
naked*’ in India? 


(a)Akbar (b) Humayun 

(c) Babur (d) Jahangir 


little cloth bound about their 
middle? 

(a) Ralph Fitch 

(b) Thomas Roe 

(c) Hawkins 

(d) Bernier 


3. Who remarked that the people 
of Deccan went barefooted? 
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idi Bernier (b; Manucci 

(o Hawkins fd) Nikitin 

4. Which European travellers ha\e 
mentioned k Kicheri*? 

(a) Bernier and Manned 
(h) Pejsaert and De Laet 

(c) Manucci and Pelsaert 

(d) Hawkins and Bernier 

5. Who were 'Khudkasht'? 

fa) Peasants who owned the 
land they tilled 
(h) Militant peasants 

(c) A militant sect 

(d) Arms bearing peasants 

6. Which two crops were intro¬ 
duced in India during the 17th 
century? 

(a) Maize and wheat 

(b) Sugarcane and maize 

(c) Tobacco and maize 

(d) Maize and tea 

7. When was potato and red chil¬ 
lies introduced into India? 

(a) 14th century 

(b) 15th century 

(c) 18th century 

(d) 17th century 

8. Afghans began to be recruited 
in the Mughal nobility from 
the time of 

(a) Akbar (b) Babur 

(c) Humayun (d) Jahangir 

9. Which foreign traveller noted 
that the Mughal nobility con¬ 
sisted of “foreigners who en¬ 
ticed each other to the court” 7 

(a) Manucci (b) Bernier 

(c) Thevenot (d) Peter Mundv 

10. Who was the first Mughal 
monarch to realise that"the 
Marathas were “the hub of af¬ 
fairs’* in the Deccan? 


(a) Jahangir 
(b; Akbar 

(c) Shahjahan 

(d) Aurang/eb 

11. From where were the choices! 
fruits imported during the 
Mughal period? 

(a) Kabul 

(b) Khorasan 

(c) Samarqand and Bokhara 

(d) Qandahar 

12. Who w'as the Mughal emperor 
who introduced the fashion of 
men wearing costly jewels in 
their ears? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Shahjahan 
fd) Aurangzeb 

13. Who was the Mughal scholar 
who advised nobles “to invest 
little in commercial speculation 
and engage in remunerative 
undertaking**? 

(a) Abul Fazl 

(b) Faizi 

(c) Badaoni 

(d) Kafi Khan 

14. Who was the leading noble 
during Aurangzeb’s reign who 
owned a fleet of ships?" 

(a) Shaista Khan 

(b) Mahabat Khan 

(c) Mir Jumla 

(d) Muazzam 

15. What w^s meant by ‘taluqqa* 
of zamindais? 

(a) Right to collect revenue 

(b) Ownership right over land 

(c) Right to evict peasants 

(d) Zamindars* hereditary right 

ol collecting land revenue 

«. ;*» 
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16. Who was the Frenchman to 
comment that in India theie 
was no “middle strata ? 

(a) Manucci (b) Peter Mundy 
(c) Bernier (d) Thevenot 

17. The trading classes who spe¬ 
cialised in long distance trade 
were called 

(a) Seth, bohra, modi 

(b) Karkhani and modi's 

(c) Shroff, bamkaras 

(d) Banjaras, multanis 

IS. Which was the special class of 
traders who specialised in car¬ 
rying bulk goods? 

(a) Hultanis 

(b) Maiwaris 

(c) Banjaras 

(d) Khorasanis 

1°. Which Mughal province ex¬ 
ported sugar, rice, silk and deli¬ 
cate muslin? 

(a) Gujarat (b) Bengal 

(c) Bihar (d) Rajasthan 

20 _was the entry point of 

foreign goods 

(a)Malwa (b) Bijapur 

(c) Golconda (d) Gujarat 

21. Which place served as the dis¬ 
tribution centre for the luxury 
products of Kashmir? 

(a) Lahore (b) Kabul 

, ’) Peshawar (d) Sirhind 

- 22. What was hundi? 

(a) A religious charter 

(b) A trade guild 

(c) A letter of credit payable 
after a period of time at a 
discount 

(d) A trading class 

23. Who specialised in changing 
money and in dealing with 
hundi? 
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(a) Multanis (b) Marwaris 
(c) Khorasanis (d) Sarrats 

24. Overland trade to Central Asia 
was in the hands of 

(a) Multanis 

(b) Afghans 

(c) Khatris 

(d) All the above are true 

25. Who were the most important 
trading communities of South 
India? 

(a) Marwaris 

(b) Multanis 

(c) The Chettis on the 
Coromandal coast and the 
Muslim merchants of Mabar 

(d) Khorasanis 

26. Who remarked that the mer¬ 
chants were afraid that they 
would be used like till d 
sponges"? 

(a) Bernier (b) Tavernier 
(c) Manucci (d) Peter Mundy 

27. The ordinances of - in¬ 

cluded a provision that “if any¬ 
one, whether unbeliever or 
Musalman should die, his prop¬ 
erty and effects should be left 
for his heirs...”? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Shahjahan 

(c) Aurangzeb 

(d) Jahangir 

28. Which was the land revenue 
system in which revenue was 
assessed and required to be paid 
in cash? 

(a) Galla-bakshi 

(b) Zabti system 

(c) Kankut 

(d) Dahsala 

29. According to which European 
traveller. Agra and Fatehpur 
Sikri were larger than London? 


















(a) Bernier 

(b) Thevenot 

(c) Ralph Fitch 

(d) Manned 

30. Who was the Jesuit priest at 
Akbar's court to remark that 
Lahore was second to none of 

the cities in Furnpe or Asia? 

(a) Mon serrate 

(b) Paes 

(c) De Laet 

(d) Peter Mundy 

31. Who wrote dial Delhi was not i 
less than Pari' and that Agia 
w'as bigger than Delhi? 

(a) Manucci (b) Hawkins 
(c) Bernier (d) Thomas Roe 

32. Who were the Mughal rulers 
deeply interested in the manu¬ 
facture of guns? 

(a) Akbar and Aurangzeb 

(b) Shahjahan 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Jahangir and Aurangzeb 

33. Who was the Mughal monarch 
who initiated a programme of 
building sea going vessels? 

(a) Akbar (b) Jahangir 
(c) Aurangzeb (d) Shahjahan 

34. Who remarked: “gold and sil¬ 
ver. after circulating over every 
part of the world is finally 
buried in India which is the 
sink of gold and silver"? 

(a) Manucci (b) Bernier 
(c)Thevenot (d) Thomas Roe 

35. From whom did the Dutch ob¬ 
tain a farman in 1606 for estab¬ 
lishing themselves at 
Nlasulipatam? 

(a) Bijapui (b) Hyderabad 
(c)Golconda (d) Ahmadnagar 1 

36. The cloth produced on the 


_was the most acceptable 

in south east Asia 

(a) Malabar coast 

(b) Western Ghats 

(c) Coromandal coast 

(d) Konkan coast 

37. Why did the English come to 
the east? 

(a) For cloth trade 

(b) For indigo trade 

(c) For ruling India 

(d) For the spice trade 

38. When did the English set up a 
factory at Surat? 

(a) 1610 (b) 1612 

(c) 1614 (d) 1616 

39. What was “the prime tiarl.' m 
the beginning of L» • 
penetration in India 0 

(a) Indigo , AwAI hp n 

(c) Saltpetre "V lL pi ir-, 

40. Where wa.s the best atiahtv ^ 
indigo produced I« UJ a. 

(a) Lahore and Cochin 

(b) Kabul and Bokhara 

(c) Sarkhej (in Gujarat) and 
Bavana (near Agra) 

(d) Patna and Lucknow 

41. Which was the chief centre for 
indigo trade during the Mughal 
period? 

(a) Champaran 
ib) Masulipatam 

(c) Calcutta 

(d) Noakhali 

42. The place from w'here goods 
down the Indus river could be 
transported was 

(a)Lahri Bandar (b) Lahore 
(c) Peshawar (d) Sirhind 

43. W'here was the best quality salt 
petre found? 
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(a) .Vfuftan th) Gwaliot 

(c) Peshawar (d) Bihar (Patna) 

44. Who wrote ‘Marvvar ra 
Pargana . a mine of informa¬ 
tion on Rajasthan? 

(a) Jaisimha Mehta 

(b) Munhta Nainsi 
fc) Narasimha Mehta 

(d) Jaisimha Mehta 

45. Which Mughal work men¬ 
tioned 17 rabi and 26 kharif 
crops cultivated in the Delhi 
Suba? 

(a) Siyasatnana 

(b) Badshahnama 
(o Ain-in-Akbari 
(d) Padshahnama 

46. By which term were the ten¬ 

ants known in Mughal India? 

(a) Muzarian (b) Pahikasht 

(c) Kud-Kasht (d) Krishak 

47. How many zamindari revolts 
took place during Akbar's 
regin? 

(a) 100 (b) 125 

(c) 150 (d) 144 

48. Which Mughal work informs 
that the troops of the zamindars 
exceeded toils-tour lakh? 

(a) Munthkab-uLLubab 

(b) Padshahnama 

(c) Ain-i-Akbari 

(d) Nushka-dilkusha 

49. Which foreign traveller reports 
that peasantry in Mughal times 
was armed? 

(a) Bernici (b) Manucci 
fc) Thomas Roe fd) Hawkins 

50. Who saw in 1612 in Kanpur. 
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“labourers with their guns. 

swords, and bucklers lying b\ 
them whilst they ploughed the 
ground"? 

(a) Peter Mundy(b) Manucci 
lc) Bernier (d) Thevennt 

51. Which place served as the 

major slave market during the 
Mughal rule? 

(a) Lahore (b) Peshawar 

(c) Kabul (d) Sirhind 

52. What were the most important 
items of inter regional trade? 

(a) Sugar 

(b) Indigo 

(c) Saltpetre 

fd) Food stuffs and textiles 

53. What were the two type> of 
hundis? 

fa) Bahi and khata 

(b) Darshini and mitti 

(c) Dama and jami 

(d) Patta and qabuliyat 

54. The fine cotton muslin pro¬ 
duced in Dacca was called 

fa) Patola 

fb) Darshni 

(c) Ab-i-rawan (flowing water) 

fd) Chinla 

55. Which Mughal province was 
renowned for its finished silks, 
called patolas? 

(a) Qujarat (b) Malwa 

(c) Bihar (d) Bengal 

56. The main producers of sugar 
during the Mughal period were 

(a) Bengal. Agra 

(b) Multan 

fc) Orissa 

(d) All the above 









57. Where was iron mainly pro¬ 
duced? 

(a) Lahore 

(b) Multan. Agra 

(O Bangalore. Vellore 
(d) Bengal. Allahabad. Agra. ! 
Berar. Gujarat and Delhi 

58. Who were the first European 
traders to land in India? 

(a) Dutch (b) Danes 

(c) Portuguese (d) English 

59. Where did the Portuguese es¬ 
tablish their first fort? 

(a) Cochin (1503) 

(b) Calicut 

(c) Goa 

(d) Masulipatam 

60. What commodity was sent by 
the Dutch and English from 
India to Indonesia? 

(a) Pepper (b) Sugar 

(c) Cotton cloth (d) Indigo 

61. For which goods was 
Masulipatam famous? 

(a) Sugar 

(b) Fine chintz 

(c) Indigo 

(d) Saltpetre 

62. Which place remained the main 
centre of Dutch trade till 1690? 

(a) Calicut (b) Cochin 

(c) Goa (d) Pulicat 

63. What was the benefit of Thomas 
Roe's visit to Jahangir's court? 

(a) The English were allowed 
to set up trading centres at 
Agra, Burhanpur, Patna and 
other cities 

(b) They got the right to issue 
‘dastaks' 

(c) They got the right of private 
trade 


(d) They got the right to station 
troops 

64. Roughly what per cent of popu¬ 
lation was rural in 1600? 

(a) 70% (b) 75% 

(c) 85% (d) 80% 

65. Which Mughal work reports 
that Akbar's empire contained 
120 big cities and 3.200 town 
ships? 

(a) Ain-i-Akbari 

(b) Padshahnama 

(c) Tabaqat-i-Akbari 

(d) Siyasatnama 

66. _ of the state income in 

Mughal India was derived from 
land revenue 

(a) Two-fifth 

(b) Nine-tenth 

(c) Three-fourth 

(d) Three-fifth 

67. To whom the credit goes for 
attempting to establish a cur¬ 
rency free from debasement? 

(a) Babur 

(b) Humayun 

(c) Akbar 

(d) Sher Shah 

68. What was the basic coin dur¬ 
ing the Mughal rule? 

(a) Rupaya 

(b) Tanka 

(c) Dirham 

(d) Jital 

69. For what puiposes were rupa>a 
mainly used? 

(a) For public use 

(b) For hundis 

(c) Commercial transactions 

(d) For making ornaments 
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IB) 

ICHATTER I 

CULTURAL AND 
RELIGIOUS 

PATTERNS 



r T' he Mughal period was an age of 

* cultural magnificence, of 
excellence in fields as varied as 
architecture, painting, literature 
and music. 

• Though Babur is known to have 
commissioned the construction 
of several monuments, he was 
moie fond of gardens. 

• Babur issued instructions that 
gardens and orchards be laid out 
in all large cities in his domains. 

• Only one mosque that can be 
attributed to Humayun has 
survived in Agra. 

• Humayun is said to have begun 
the construction of a walled city 
and imperial palace, the Din 
Panah. at Indraprashta. the 
ancient Indian city which figured 
so prominently in the 
Mahabharata. The site is known 
today as Purana Qila. It is, 
however, not clear as to how 
much work w'as actually done 
before Sher Shah's accession. 

• Sher Shah probably completed 
the fort and also built the Qala-i- 
Kuhna mosque within its 
precincts. 

• Also attributed to Sher Shah is 
the huge mausoleum of his father 
at Sasaram in Bihar. 

• Sher Shah constructed his own 
mausoleum at Sasaram, w'hich 
was then the largest tomb in 
India. 

• Akbar's most prominent 
construction in Delhi was the 
mausoleum of his father. 
Humayun. The tomb is located 
in the midst of a char bagh 
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garden, an architectural pattern which became the standard fur all Mughal 
royal mausolea. Built of red stone and crowned b} a marble bulbous 
dome, the tomb took over eight years to complete. 

• Akbar commissioned a number of fort palaces ai strategic locations in 
north India. The first of these was the Agra Fort, which was completed in 
1571. Other such structures included the fort palaces at Ajmer. Lahore 
and Allahabad. 

Ill Prmre ^3))TT) to'Jts b>Orn at S /A ri. the hcacft^uartcrs» {rtftuttt/afij ul 

AKbafs spiritual guide. Shaikh Salim Chishti. who had predicted the 
birth of the royal heir. 

• Akbar lived in Fatehpur Sikri for fifteen years, after which he shifted to 
Lahore. Till 1579. he remained intensely involved with the Chishti order. 

• He made fourteen pilgrimages on foot to the other great Chishti centre 
the dargah of Muinuddin Chishti. at Ajmer. 

• The outstanding feature of Fatehpur Sikri was an enormous Jami mosque. 
When Shaikh Salim died, he was buried here. His all-white marble tomb is 
regarded as a masterpiece for its fine screens (jalis) and carved brackets, 
s.ud to be the handiwork of artisans specially trained in Gujarat. 

• In 1573, to commemorate his successful Gujarat campaign, Akbar built 
Ihe Buland Darwaza, the gigantic gateway to the Jami complex. 

© Akbar’s palace complex was situated south-east of the mosque. Among 
the notable buildings in the complex were the public audience hall; the 
Anup Talao; I urkish Sultana's House; the Khwabgah. Daftar Khana. the 
Divvan-i-Khas, the five-tiered Panch Mahal: Jodha Bai's palace and Raja 
Bubal's home. 

• Jahangir was a patron ot painting rather than architecture. 

• 1 he most well known building of his reign was the mausoleoum he built 
toi his father at Sikandara, near Agra, which is said to resemble the Panch 
Mahal at Fatehpur Sikri. 

• Jahangir s buildings at Agra fort were later pulled down by Shah Jahan. 

• We do know, however, that beneath the viewing balcony ( jliamka) from 
uhidi he gave darshan to the public, he had installed life-size marble 
statues of the defeated Rana of Me war, Amar Singh and his son, Karan, 
much as Akbar had placed statues of the Rajput heroes Jaimal and Fatha 
outside Agra Palace. 

• Jahangir was immensely interested in gardens; the most famous of those 
associated with him being in Srinagar. 

• His queen, Nur Jahan s most well known architectural project is the white 
marble mausoleum she built near Agra for her father, Itimad-ud-daula. 

• It is a magnificently carved monument, inlaid with semi-precious stones 
in marble, a technique known as pietra dura. 
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C Mughal architecture icached its zenith under Shah Jahan. 

• Shah Jahan commissioned the Jami Mosque w ithin the precincts of the 
dargah of the Sufi saint, Muinuddin Chisthi. at Ajmer and paid regular 
homage at the shrine till the end of his reign. 

• 1 le built his father’s mausoleum at Lahore, and ordered fresh construction 
at the forts of Lahore and Agra. 

• In 1639, Shah Jahan began the construction of a walled city and imperial 
capital on the banks of the Yamuna at Delhi. 

• In 1648 the court, army and household moved from Agra to the newly 
completed imperial capital. Shahajahanabad. It was a new addition to the 
old residential city of Delhi, with the Red Fort, the Jama Masjid, a tree- 
lined esplanade with bazaars (Chandni Chowk) and spacious homes for 
the nobility. Shah Jahan's new city was appropriate to a more formal 
vision of a grand monarchy. 

• Shah Jahan built two mosques in the city, the Idgah. designed to 
accommodate the huge crowds that gathered for the Id prayers, and the 
Jama Masjid. then the largest mosque in the country. 

• Shah Jahan too was fond of gardens and ordered a number of them to be 
laid, the most famous of them being the Shalimar Garden in Kashmir. 

• But the monument by which he is best known is the Taj Mahal, built in 
the memory of his w ife. Mumtaz Mahal. Laid out in the midst of a beautiful 
char bagh garden evoking the gardens of paradise, the all-marble structure 
was proportionately designed 

O Shah Jahan forbade the construction ol llmdn ic nples and destroyed 
several others, as for example, die temple eonstrm b\ B: >ingh at 
Orchha. 

O Aurangzeb is said to have repaired more mosques than any other Mughal 
Emperor. 

• He also ordered the construction id the Midi Mosque inside Shahjahanabad 
fort. He commissioned the Badshahi Mosque at Lahore, which is the 
largest mosque in the sub continent. 

• Aurangzeb destroyed several Hindu temples like the Ke.shava Rai temple 
built by Raja Bir Singh in Mathura, the Vishwanath temple constructed 
by Raja Man Singh in Banaras, besides several others in Kuch Bihar. 
Tdaipur, Jodhpur and other centres in Rajasthan. In place of the Keshwa 
Rai temple. Aurangzeb built an Idgah on its foundations. 

• A number ot magnificent palaces built by Hindu princes in medieval 
•imes have survived. Among the most exceptional is the palace within 
Gwalior fort, built by Maharaja Man Singh in the early sixteenth century, 
and known as the Man Mandir. 
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• The Mughal Emperor, Babur, seeing it lor the first time, was struck by it 
singular elegance. He noted in his memoirs. **I visited the buildings n» 
Man Singh.... They are wonderful buildings.** 

• I he Bundela prince. Raja Bir Singh, built magnificent palaces at Orchcha 
and Datia. 

• In the eighteenth century, Jat rulers constructed palaces at Bharatpui and 
Deeg, while Maharaja Jai Singh founded the city of Jaipur. 

• One of the oldest ghats of Banaras. the Man Mandir ghat, was originalh 
built by Raja Man Singh of Amber, in about A.D. 1600. 

• In the south, four surviving palaces of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries 
are the Lotus Mahal at Hampi, the palace at Chandragiri fort, a palace ;it 
Madurai commissioned by a nayak ruler, and one within the fort of Tan jore 

• The Ajanta caves are but the most spectacular expression of the skill- -t 
Indian painters. 

• 1 he Mughal school of painting began with Humayun. who became famihu 
with Persian art during his exile at the Safavid court. 

• The ruier. Shah Tahmasp, was a great patron of painting, but gradual I \ 
turned orthodox. Hence, many of his painters joined Humayun on his 
return journey to Hindustan. 

• The most renowned among them were Mir Sayyid Ali. Abdus Samad. Mu 
Musavvir and Dust Muhammad. 

• Artists from Iran also made their way to Mughal India. Some were hum*;..* 
to the Mughal court, as in the case of Mir Sayyid Ali and Abdus Samad, 
who were made to accompany Emperror Humayun to Delhi. 

• Earl) projects of Akbar s reign include the Hamza nama, the story ol 
Amir Hamza, an uncle of Prophet Muhammad, who tried to convert the 
world to Islam. The manuscript comprised of fourteen volumes, each 
having one hundred illustrations. At least fifty painters are believed to 
have worked on the project. 

• Akbar attracted artists from regional centres, who brought their native 
traditions of painting to the court, where they adapted to the evolving 
Mughal style. 

O Among the major painters at Akbar’s court was Daswanth who illustrated 
the Razmnama (the Persian translation of the Mahabharara). 

• After the Razmnama, Akbai s interest shifted to historical works. Among 
the historical projects now sanctioned were the Tarikli-i-Alfi (a hi.stoi) .»i 
the fiist thousand years of Islam) and the Timur Nama, an illustrated 
account ol the life of Timur. 

• The most important of Akbar*s historical projects w'as the Akbarnama. 
the histor\ of his own reign, written by Abul Eazl. 
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• Mughal official histories such as the AkbarNaina were wi itten in Persian: 
others, like Babur's memoirs, were translated from the Turkish into the 
Persian Babur Ncnna. Translations of Sanskrit texts such as the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana into Persian were commissioned by the 
Mughal emperors. The Mahabharata was translated as the Razmnama 
(Book of Wars). 

• Jesuit missionaries presented Akbar with illustrated copies of the Bible. 
Akbar had many of the European works copies by his painters. 

The accessible emperor 

• In the account of his experiences, Monserrate, who was a member of the 
first Jesuit mission, says: 

• It is hard to exaggerate how accessible he (Akbar) makes himself to all 
who wish audience of him. For he creates an opportunity almost every 
day for any of the common people or of the nobles to see him and to 
converse with him: and he endeavours to show himself pleasant-spoken 
and affable rather than severe towards all who come to speak with him. 

It is very remarkable how great an effect this courtesy and affability has 

^ in attaching him to the minds of his subjects. _ j 

• Mughal painting scaled fresh heights under Jahangir. He commissioned 
individual pictures and portraits which he placed in elegant albums. 

In praise of taswir 

• Abu’l Fazl held the art of painting in high esteem: . 

• Drawing the likeness of anything is called taswir. His Majesty from his 
earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means both of study and 
amusement. A very large number of painters have been set to work. Each 
week, several supervisors and clerks of the imperial workshop submit 
before the emperor the work done by each artist, and His Majesty gives 
a reward and increases the monthly salaries of the artists according to 
the excellence displayed.... Most excellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzad, may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained worldwide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish and the boldness of 
execution now observed in pictures are incomparable: even inanimate 
objects look as if they have life. More, than a hundred painters have 
become famous masters of the art. This is especially true of the Hindu 
artists. Their pictures surpass our conception of things. Few, indeed, in 

c the whole world are found equal to them. _ j 

• The only important historical manuscript illustrated during this period 
was the Jahangir Naina. 

• Under Jahangir, painters developed their individual styles and area^ of 
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expertise. Mansur excelled us a painter of animals and flowers. Abul Hasan 
and Bishan Das in imperial portraits, and Govardhan in paintings of ho!\ 
men and musicians. 

G Abdul Hamid Lahori is known as the author of the Badshah Nama. Empemi 
Shah Jahan. hearing of his talents, commissioned him to write a history o| 
his teign modelled on the AkbarNama . The Badshah Nama is this official 
history in three volumes (daftars) of ten lunar years each. Lahori wrote 
the first and second daftars comprising the first two decades of the 
emperor's rule ( 1627-47); these volumes were later revised by Sadui h 
Khan. Shah Jahan's w azir. Infirmities of old age prevented Lahon b 
proceeding with the third decade which was then chronicled b\ 
historian Waris. 

• Shah Jahan. unlike Jahangir, was more interested in architecture. 

• In his eigth regnal year, however, he commissioned an official histm v of 
his reign, the Badshahna ma. 

' Travels of the Badshah Nama 

• Gifting of precious manuscripts was an established diplomatic custom 
under the Mughals. In emulation of this, the Nawabof Awadh gifted the 
illustrated Badshah Nama to King George III in 1799. Since then it has 
been preserved in the English Royal Collections, now at Windsor Castle. 

• In 1884, conservatinon work required the bound manuscript to be taken 
apart. This made is possible to exhibit the paintings, and in 1997 for the 
first time, the Badshah Nama paintings were shown in exhibitions in 

^ New Delhi, London and Washington. _ ^ 

• Like Jahangir, Shah Jahan also formed albums, the best of them now 
known as the Minto Album. 

• Asa consequenceot Aurangzeb's lack of interest in the art of paintinc. 
there was a dispersal of artists to the courts of local rulers which led to the 
growth of the Rajput and Pahari schools of painting. 

• The Rajput schools of painting have been described as fundamentally 

the old indigenous art of India , a direct descendant of the classic frescoes 
of Ajanata. 

• Among the Pahari schools may be menrioned Kangra, Basoli. Chamba 
and Jammu. 

• There was a tremendous growth of mythological themes in the paintings 
of both the Rajput and Pahari schools. 

• The Am-M/r^/w^provides a list of thirty-six highly skilled musicians at 
Akbar’s court. The most well known among them was Tansen. 
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r Translating the Ain 

• Given the importance of the Ain. it has been translated for use by a 
number of scholars. Henry Blochmann edited it and the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta (present-day Kolkata). published it in its Bibliotheca 
Indica series. The book has also been translated into English in three 
volume I is that of Henry Blochmann (Calcutta 1873). The other two 
i volumes were translated by H.S. Jarrett (Calcutta 1891 and 1894), J 

• Jahangir and Shah Jahan also maintained an entourage of musicians. 

• Aurangzeb, however, banished all musicians attached to the royal court. 

• During Akbar's reign. Raja Todar Mai translated the Bhagavata Purana 
into Persian. 

• Abul Fazl and his brother Faizi translated Sanskrit works into Persian, 
usually with the assistance of Hindu pundits. 

• Translations of Arabic, Turkish and Kashmiri works were also undertaken. 

• Abdul Rahim Khan Khana and Ras Khan were among the poets of the 
time who wrote in Hindi. 

• The translation of Sanskrit works into Persian continued under Jahangir. 

• Shah Jahan’s court patronised Hindu poets like Sunderdas. Chintamani, 
Kavindracharya. and Jagannath Pandit. 

• Among the Hindu scholars and poets at Aurangzeb’s court were Indrajit 
Tripathi and Samant. 

The flight of the written word N 

• In Abu’l Fazl’s words: 

• The written word may embody the wisdom of bygone ages and may 
become a means to intellectual progress. The spoken word goes to the 
heart of those who are present to hear it. The written word gives wisd rm 
to those who are near and far. If it was not for the written word, the 
spoken word would soon die. and no keepsake would be left us from 
those who are passed away. Superficial observers see in the letter a d irk 
figure, but the deepsighted see in it a lamp of wisdom (chira f h-i- 
shinasai). The written world looks black, notwithstanding the thousand 
rays within it, or it is a light with a mole on it that wards off the evil ej e. 

A letter (Ichat) is the portrait of wisdom: a rough sketch from the realm of 
ideas; a dark light ushering in day: a black cloud pregnant with 
knowledge; speaking though dumb; stationary yet travelling; stretched 
on the sheet, an d yet soaring upwards. 

• The tradition of history-writing prospered in the Mughal period. Important 

chroniclers of the age include Abul Fazl, Nizamuddin Ahamd, Badauni, 
Abdul Hamid Lahori. Khafi Khan, and Saqi Mustaid Khan. 
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• Besides, rulers like Jahangir and ladies of the royal family. like Gulbadan 
Begum, penned accounts of the eras the\ lived in. 

• An interesting book giving us a glimpse into the domestic woild ol the 
Mughals is the Humayun Nama written bv Ciulbadan Begum. Gulbadan 
was the daughter of Babur, Humayun's sister and Akbar s aunt. Gulbadan 
could write fluently in Turkish and Persian. When Akhui commissioned 
Abu’l Fazl to write a history of his reign, he requested his aunt to record 
her memoirs of earlier times under Babur and Humayun, for Abu'l Fazl to 
draw upon. 

• Among the notable sants of the late medieval period were Sant Malukdas 
(1573-1671) who was active in the region around Allahabad and Lucknow; 
Prannath (1617-1693) an ascetic leader in the Bundelkhand area and 
spiritual guide of the famous Bundela raja Chhatra Sal: Dharanidas and 
Dariya Sahib in Bihar; Jagjivandas (1669-1760) who revived the Satnami 
panth in north-eastern Uttar Pradesh; Charandas (1702-1781) who had a 
large following around Delhi and eastern Punjab and Paltu Singh in 


Ayodhya. 



OBJECTIVE QUESTIONS 


1. Who was the Mughal emperor 
very fond of gardens? 

(a) Humayun (b) Akbar 
(c) Shahjahan (d) Babur 

2. In which stone was the Agra 
fort of Akbar built? 

(a) Marble 

(b) Red sandstone 

(c) Grey sandstone 

(d) Limestone 

3. Under which Mughal ruler did 
fort building reach its climax? 

(a) Shahjahan 

(b) Akbar 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Aurangzeb 

4. When was the construction of 

a palace-cum-fort complex at 
Fatehpur Sikri commenced? 
(a) 1570 (b) 1571 

(c) 1572 (d) 1573 


5. The complex included man\ 
buildings in the *tyle of 

(a) Rajasthan 

(b) Gujarat and Bengal 

(c) Malwa 

(d) Bihar 

6. Why was the Bulland Darwaza 
built? 

(a) To fortify the palace 
complex 

(b) To commemorate his victory 
over Chittor 

(c) To commemorate Akbar's 
victory in Gujarat 

(d) To commemorate his victory 
over Bijapur 

7. The Buland Darwaza is in the 
style of 

(a) Gateway of India 

(b) India Gate 

(c) Lahore Gate 

(d) Half-dome portal 
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8. Under which Mughal emperor, 
the practice of marble build- 

1/10 mid pietra dura began? 

(a) AKVitT W J*Han£ii 

^c) Humayun (d) Babur 

9. What was pietra dura? 

(a) Decoration of walls of 

buildings with floral 

designs made of semi¬ 
precious stones 

(b) Arabic script 

(c) Callicography 

(d) Style of painting 

10. Which Mughal building 
brought together all the archi¬ 
tectural forms developed by the 
Mughals? 

(a) Humayun’s tomb 

(b) Moti Masjid 

(c) The Taj Mahal 

(d) Itimad-ud-daula’s tomb 

11. Which Mughal building may 
be considered as a precursor of 
the Taj? 

(a) Akbar’s tomb 

(b) Babur’s tomb 

(c) Itimad-ud-daula’s tomb 

(d) Humayun’s tomb (built at 
Delhi, at the beginning of 
Akbar’s reign) 

12. What were the main features of 
the Taj Mahal? 

(a) A massive dome of marble 

(b) Double dome 

(c) Lavish use of pietra dura 

(d) All the above 

13. When did mosque building 
reach its climax? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Shahjahan 

(d) Aurangzeb 

14. Which were two noteworthy 


mosques built by Shahjahan? 

(a)Moti Masjid (in the Agra 

fort) 

(c) Only (a) is correct 

(d) Both (a) & (b) are true 

15. The Mot\ Masjid was buitt like 
.the Taj entirely in 

(a) Red sand stone • 

(b) Marble _ 

(c) Grey sand stone 

(d) Lime stone 

16. Which was the Sikh shrine built 
on the arch and dome princi¬ 
ple? 

(a) Patna gurudwara 

(b) Gurudw'ara at Delhi 

(c) Gurudwara at Sirhind 

(d) Harmandir 

17. Who were Jaswant and 
Dasawan? 

. (a) Sufi saints 

(b) Poets 

(c) Two of the famous painters 
of Akbar’s court 

(d) Chroniclers 

18. When did Mughal painting 
reach its climax? 

(a) Babur 

(b) Jahangir’s 

(c) Akbar 

(d) Shahjahan 

19. Which Mughal emperor 
claimed that he would distin¬ 
guish the work of each artist in 
a picture? 

(a) Akbar (b) Babur 

(c) Shahjahan (d) Jahangir 

20. During Jahangir’s reign, special 
progress was made in 

(a) Painting of women 
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tb) Painting of sky 

(c) Portrait painting and 
painting of animals 

(d) Collection of paintings 

21. Who was the great name in the 
field of portrait painting? 

(a) Mansur (b) Muhammad 
(c) Mahmud (d) Abdulla 

22. Who introduced European 
painting at Akbar’s court? 

(a) English priests 

(b) Portuguese priests 

(c) Dutch priests 

(d) French priests 

23. Which feature of European 
painting was adopted by the 

Mughals? 

(a) Canvass painting 

(b) Principle of lengthening 

(c) Miniature painting 

(d) Principles of fore 
^ shortening 

24. Which provincial style of 
painting combined the themes 
of western India or Jain school 
Of painting with the Mughal 
styles? 

(a) Bengal style 

(b) Lahore style 

(c) The Rajasthan style 

(d) Jaunpuri style 

25. Mughal prose and poetry 

reached a climax under_ 

reign 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Humayun 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Shahjahan 

26. Who was Abut Fazl’s brother 
who helped in the translation 
department? 

(a) Murad (b) Mansur 

(c) Abdulla (d) F^izi 
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21. from which Mughal empeiof s 

reign did Hindi poets begin to 
be attached to the Mughal 

Court? 

(a) Humayun 

(b) Akbar 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Shahjahan 

28. Who was the Hindi poet dur¬ 
ing Akbar’s time who pleaded 
for a modified caste system 
based not on birth but on indi¬ 
vidual qualities? 

(a) Tulsidas 

(b) Surdas 

(c) 'Narasimha Mehta 

(d) Maharji Rana 

29. Who was the saint poet to re¬ 
mark: “If Sanskrit was made by 
God, was Prakrit born of thieves 
and knaves”? 

(a)Namadeva (b) Tukaram 

t (c) Eknath (d) Vallabha 

30. Which Mughal emperor was an 
accomplished Veena player? 

(a) Akbar (b) Jahangir 

(c) Aurangzeb (d) Shahjahan 

31. During which Mughal mon¬ 
arch’s period were the largest 
number of books on classical 
Indian music in Persian writ¬ 
ten? 

(aj Akbar 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Shahjahan 

(d) Aurangzeb 

32. Who was the Sikh Guru who 
completed the compilation of. 
Adi Granth? 

(a) Amardas 

(b) Guru Arjun Das 

(c) Hargobind 

(d) Har Rai 









33 Which Hindu sacred book was 
' declared by Dara to be “heav¬ 
enly books in point of time 
and “in conformity with the 
holy Quran”? 

(a) Upanishad 

(b) Puranas 

(c) Vedas 

(d) Ramayana 

34. Who was the saint poet, bom 
in Gujarat, lived mostly in 
Rajasthan and preached a non- 
sectarian (nipakh) path? 

(a) Tulsidas 

(b) Dadu 

(c) Shiva Dayal 

(d) Puran Mai 

35. Who was the saint poet of 
Maharasthra who claimed that 
he was bom a Shudra, used to 
do puja to the god with his 
own hands? 

(a) Namadeva 

(b) Jnanesvara 

(c) Ramdas 

(d) Tukaram 

36. Who was considered to be the 
most influential writer on the 
Dharmashastras during the me¬ 
dieval period? 

(a) Raghunandan of Navadwipa 
(Bengal) 

(b) Ram Shastri 

(c) Jagannath Pandit 

(d) Shiv Kumar Mishra 

37. Who was the most renowned 
figure in the Muslim orthodox 
and revivalist movement of the 
Mugjfal period? 

(a) Shaikh Nizamuddin 

(b) Shaikh Abdullah 

(c) Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 

(d) Shaikh Mahmud 


38. Humayun is said to have be¬ 
gun the construction of a 
walled city 

(a) Agra - 

(b) Din Panah (at Indraprastha) 

(c) Siri 

(d) Islamabad 

39. When was the Agra fort com¬ 
pleted? 

(a) 1570 (b) I 571 

(c) 1572 (d) 1573 

40. Where were fort palaces built 

by Akbar? 

(a) Agra, Ajmer 

(b) Lahore 

(c) Allahabad 

(d) All the above 

41. Who has given an account of 
the Agra fort? 

(a) Badauni 

(b) Faizi 

(c) Abut Fazl 

(d) Shaikh Mubarak 

42. Why were most of the build¬ 
ings in the Agra fort pulled 
down by Shahjahan? 

(a) To make way for marble 
ones 

(b) He found them less 
sophisticated 

(c) They looked un-lslamic 

(d) They were built in Gujarati 
style 

43. Where was Salim bom? 

(a) Allahabad 

(b) Sikri (the headquarters of 
Akbar’s spiritual guide 
Shaikh Salim Chisthi) 

(c) Lahore * 

(d) Sirhind 

44. How long did Akbar live in 
Fatehpur Sikri? 
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(a) 10 years 

(b) 12 years 

(c) 14 years 

(d) 15 years (after which he 
shifted to Lahore) 

45. Akbar made fourteen pilgrim¬ 
ages on foot to the dargah of 

(a) Salim Chisthi 

(b) Nizamuddin Auliya 

(c) Muinuddin Chisthi 

(d) Ahmad Sirhindi 

46. What was ^outstanding fea¬ 
ture of Fatehpur Sikri? 

(a) Its dome 

(b) An enormous Jami mosque, 
(then the largest in India) 

(c) Its height 

(d) Its half dome portal 

47. Where was Shaikh Salim bur¬ 
ied? 

(a) Moti Masjid 

(b) Nizamuddin mosque 

(c) Shalimar Bagh 

(d) Jami mosque 

48. What was the most well known 
building of Jahangir’s reign 

(a) Jahangir’s tomb 

(b) His palace at Allahabad 

(c) The mausoleoum he built 
for his father at Sikandra, 
Agra 

(d) None of these 

49. What was the most well known 
architectural project of Nur 
Jahan? 

(a) White marble mausoleoum 
she built near Agra for her 
father, Itimad-ud-daula 

(b) Taj Mahal 

(c) Asaf Khan’s tomb 

(d) Shahjahan's tomb 

50. Who commissioned the Jami 
mosque within the precincts of 
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the dargah of the sufi* saints, 
Muinuddin Chisthi at Ajmer? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Shahjahan 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Aurangzeb 

51. Where was Jahangir’s 
mausoleoum built? 

(a) Peshawar (by Jahangir) 

(b) Multan (by Aurangzeb) 

(c) Lahore (by Shahjahan) 

(d) Kabul (by Nur Jahan) 

52. Who built the Shalimar Garden 
in Kashmir? 

(a) Shahjahan 

(b) Babur 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Aurangzeb 

53. Which gates led to the new city 
of Shahjahanabad at Delhi built 
by Shahjahan in 1639? 

(a) Jami Gate 

(b) Moti Gate 

(c) Tughlaqabad gate 

(d) Akbarabad gate (Delhi 
Gate) and Lahore Gate 

54. Shahjahan built the Taj Mahal 
in the memory of his wife 

(a) Mehrunissa 

(b) Mumtaz Mahal 

(c) Roshanara 

(d) Jahanara 

55. Which Mughal emperor is said 
to have repaired more mosques 
than any other Mughal em¬ 
peror? 

(a) Babur 

(b) Humayun 

(c) Shahjahan 

(d) Aurangzeb 

56. Which mosque was built by 
Aurangzeb in the Shahjahana¬ 
bad fort? 

(a) Jami masjid 











(b) Minar-e-masjid 

(c) Moti mosque 

(d) Muhammad mosque 

57. Which is the largest mosque in 
the Indian subcontinent? 

(a) Badshahi mosque at Agra 

(b) Jami mosque 

(c) Moti masjid 

(d) Minar-e-masjid 

58. Who built the Badshahi 
mosque? 

(a) Jahangir 

(b) Akbar 

(c) Shahjahan 

(d) Aurangzeb 

59. Who founded the city of 
Jaipur? 

(a) Jaswant Singh 

(b) Maharaja Jai Singh 

(c) Chattarsal 

(d) Vijay Singh 

60. Who built the Man Mandir 
Ghat at Banaras? 

(a) Jai Singh 

(b) Jaswant Singh 

(c) Bishan Singh 

(d) Raja Man Singh (of Amber) 
in about 1600 A.D. 

61. The Mughal school of paint- 
ing began with 

(a) Humayun 

(b) Akbar 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Shahjahan 

62. Who were the Persian painters 
who accompanied Humayun 
on his journey from Iran to 
Hindustan? 

(a) Mir Sayyid AJi, Abdus 
Samad 

(b) Mir Musavir 

(c) Dust Muhammad 

(d) All the above 

63. What was Hamza nama? 


(a) A poem 

(b) A painting depicting the 
story of Amir Hamza, an 
uncle of Prophet 
Muhammad, who tried to 
convert the world to Islam 

(c) A portrait 

(d) An autobiography 

64. Who illustrated the Razmnama 
(Persian translation of the 
Mahabharata)? 

(a) Daswanth 

(b) Jagannath 

(c) Mansur 

(d) Abdus Samad 

65. Which historical works were 
ordered by Akbar to be 
painted? 

(a) Tarikh-i-Alfi 

(b) Timur Nama 

(c) Akbarnama 

(d) AII the above 
66. Which was the most important 

of Akbar’s historical projects? 

(a) Ain-i-Akbari 

(b) Siyasatnama 

(c) Muntkhab-ul-Lubab 

(d) Akbarnama (history of his 
own reign) 

67. Who presented Akbar with il¬ 
lustrated copies of the Bible? 

(a) The Jesuit missionaries 

(b) The Dutch factors 

(c) The English merchants 

(d) The French travellers 

68. Which was the only important 
historical manuscript illustrated 
during Jahangir's reign? 

(a) Hainzanama 

(b) Razmnama 

(c) Jahangir Nama 

(d) Padsahnama 

69. In which field of painting was 
Mansur an expert? 

(a) Women 
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(b) Animals and flowers 

(c) Children 

(d) Dresses 

70. Abul Hasan and Bishan Das 
excelled in the paintings ot 

(a) Religious discourses 

(b) Architecture 

(c) Poems 

• (d) Imperial portraits 

71. Govardhan was an expert m 
paintings of 

(a) Religious places 

(b) Holy men and musicians 
(cl Battle scenes 

(d) Court life 

72. Which Mughal emperor com¬ 
missioned individual pictures 
and portraits which he placed 
in elegant albums? 

(a) Jahangir <b) Akbar 

(c) Shahjahan (d) Jahangir 

73. The Badsahnama was written 
during the reign of 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Jahangir 

(c) Shahjahan 

(d) Aurganzeb 

74. To which Mughal emperor 
' does the Minto Album belong? 

(a) Akbar 

(b) Aurangzeb 

(c) Jahangir 

(d) Shahjahan 

75. Which school ol painting has 
been described as fundamen 
tally “the old indigenous art 
of India? 

(a) Gujarat style 

(b) Rajput school 

(c) Malwa school 

(d) Bengal school 

76. Which Mughal work provided 
a list of 36 musicians at 
Akbar’s court? 

(a) Ain-i-Akbari 
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(b) Siyasatnama 

(c) Badshahnama 

id) Muntkhab-ul-Lubab 
77. Who translated the Bhagvata 
Purana into Persian during 
Akbar's reign? 
ia) Bhagwan Das 
(biMan Singh 

(c) Raja Todar Mai 

(d) Bhara Mai 

78. What was the language ot the 
Mughal court? 

(a) Urdu (b) Arabic 

(c) Turkish (d) Persian 

79. Which Mughal emperor patron- 
’ ised Hindu poets like Sunder 

das. Chintamani, 

Kavindracharya and Jagannath 
Pandit? 

(a) Babur 

(b) Shahjahan 

(c) Akbar 

(d) Jahangir 

80. The notable saint who was ac¬ 
tive in the region Allahabad 
and Lucknow during Akbar’s 
period was 

(a) Tulsidas 

(b) Jagatdas 

(c) Sant Malukdas 

(d) Puran Mai 

81. Which saint was the spiritual 
guide of the Bundela raja 
Chhatra Sal? 

(a) Prannath (1617-1693) 

(b) Divyanath 

(c) Haridas 

(d) Maharji Rana 

82. Who revived the Satnami 
panth in north eastern Uttar 
Pradesh? 

(a) Sivadas 

(b) Pritamdas 

(c) Ramdas 

(d) Jagjivandas 
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Foreword 


The Higher Secondary stage in education is crucial in many ways. At this 
stage, children are better placed to exercise a choice of courses keeping in 
view their interests, attitude, aptitude and capabilities. They may choose 
cither a specialised academic course or job oriented vocational courses. 
This is the stage of maximum challenge. Students themselves are passing 
through an age-specific critical phase of their lives — transition from 
adolescence to youth, from general inquisitiveness to scientific enquiry. 

The National Curriculum Framework for School Education - 2000 
(NCFSE - 2000) developed by the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training takes all these factors into account. After nation 
wide consultations, the NCERT decided to prepare new textbooks in each 
area. It became essential in view of the pace of change particularly in the 
last decade of the twentieth century. These changes have created visible 
impacts in every field of human endeavour and activity. The NCERT 
continuously attempts to perceive the learning needs of the future citizens 
who would be contributing professionally in their careers. 

The preparation, and teaching and learning of the new textbooks in 
history are an essential part of it. The new techniques and technologies, 
new excavations and explorations have resulted in fresh interpretations 
of several situations in history which is one of the major electives of study 
at the Higher Secondary stage. As per the recommendations of the 1988 
curriculum framework of NCERT, history as a separate subject is to be 
introduced only at the Higher Secondary stage. Before this stage it is 
studied as an Integral part of social sciences. This fact Initiated the 
development of a fresh set of history textbooks for Higher Secondary 
classes. Globally, writing of history textbooks invariably attracts 
considerable attention for various reasons'. The new NCERT textbooks in 
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history have been prepared adhering strictly to the principle of giving an 
objective account of historical events. The latest researches and 
interpretations in the field have been incorporated. 

The NC’ERT is grateful to Dr. Meenakshi Jain of Delhi University and 
Fellow, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, for preparing the presr ,t 
volume. We are also grateful to all those who have helped her in the 
preparation, finalisation and production of the book. 

The NCERT welcomes suggestions from professional educationists 
as well as from parents and students which would help to improve 
the book. 


New Delhi 
October 2002 


J.S. Rajput 
Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 
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( Preface 

The modern era has ofLcn been described as the age of information. Indeed, 

. it is the steady and continuous expansion of knowledge that imparts this 
epoch its extraordinary dynamism and vitality. The realm of history has 
not remained isolated from these general currents. It. Loo, has witnessed 
an amazing extension of frontiers, as new methods and techniques of 
analysis have enriched and deepened our comprehension of the past. 

Academics of varying specialisations and orientations have contributed 
to the ever-growing corpus of historical writing. However, unlike 
developments in the field of science and technology, with which the 
students arc generally abreast, research in the discipline of history remains 
largely beyond their gaze. Students need to be familiarised with the 
complex task of reconstructing the past that historians are engaged in, 
as knowledge of the past is necessary to build a better future. Care, 
however, has to be taken to ensure that while the story is presented in its 
complexity, ills sufficiently concise so as not to place too great a burden 
on students who have to study several other subjects at the same time. It 
is hoped that this work goes some way in meeting these requirements. 

The medieval period oflndian history covered in this book was a time 
of extraordinary developments. It opens with the rise of numerous state 
formations in the old and newly populated areas of the sub-continent, 
and witnesses an efflorescence in the literary, spiritual, and artistic realms. 
The momentous political advent of Islam In the sub-continent also occurs 
in Lhis era. culminating in the establishment of the first Islamic state in 
India, namely, the Delhi Sultanate. The ensuing Mughal Empire dominates 
the historical discourse on this age. The present work examines the 
political, economic, social and cultural trends of this epoch, and attempts 
to familiarise students with its main currents. 

This book is based entirely on the research of historians in India and 
abroad, as also contemporary chronicles of the period. A list of the principal 
works on which it has depended heavily is appended at the end of 
the text. 

f 

— Meenakshi Jain 
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CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


Part IV A 


Fundamental 
Duties of Citizens 


ARTICLE 51A 

Fundamental Duties - It shall be the duty of every citizen of India — 

(a) to abide by the Constitution and respect Its ideals and Institutions, 
the National Flag and the National Anthem; 

(bj to cherish and follow the noble Ideals which Inspired our national 
struggle for freedom: 

(c) to uphold and protect the sovereignty, unity and integrity of India: 

(d) to defend the country and render national service when called upon 
to do so: 

(cl To promote harmony and the spirit of common brotherhood amongst 
all the people oflndia transcending religious, linguistic and regional 
or sectional diversities; to renounce practices derogatory to the 
dignity of women; 

(f) to value and preserve the rich heritage of our composite culture; 

(g) to protect and Improve the natural environment Including forests, 
lakes* rivers, wild life and to have compassion for living creatures; 

fh) to develop the scientific temper, humanism and the spirit of inquiry 
and reform: 

(0 to safeguard public property and to abjure violence: 

(|J to strive towards excellence in all spheres of individual and collective 
activity so that the nation constantly rises to higher levels of 
endeavour and achievement. 
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India alter Harsha : An Overview 

The interregnum between the death of 
Harshu in the mid-seventh century A.D. 
and the rise of the- Delhi Sultanate 
nearly six hundred years later is often 
viewed as a tedious epoch in Indian 
history, with few redeeming features. 
Certainly, the proliferation of dynasties 
gives the era a chaotic appearance. Yet. 
ihe polity remains dynamic and is 
notable for the assimilation of new 
groups into the system. The realms of 
culture and religion are enriched by 


intense cremiviu. and overall, ibis is a 
time of c on.siderable accomplishments 
in die fields of language, aesthetics, and 
spirituality. 

Xise of !Vew Kingdoms 

Though not an age of great empires, the 
hallmark of this period is the ceaseless 
striving of regional and local rulers for 
imperial status. At the turn of the sixth- 
seventh century, in distant Kamarupa. 
Bhaskaravarman briefly made himself 
master of the eastern quarters. The 
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opening of the eighth century witnessed 
the ascendancy of Yashovarman in 
Kanauj. A reputed warrior, he is even 
said to have allied with China against 
the growing power of the Arabs. He is 
also remembered as Ihe patron of the 
greaL Sanskrit litterateur. Bhababhuti, 
as well as Vakpali, composer of the 
Prakrit poem. Gaudavaho ("Slaying of 
the king of Gauda"), Also in the eighth 
century. Lalitaditya of Kashmir made 
the Karkota dynasty the most powerful 
in India since that of the Guptas. He 
routed the Arabs of Sind and 
established his mastery over Kanauj, 
and was also the builder of the 
magnificent Mart and temple. 

Thereafter, as Kashmir receded from 
political prominence, two new powers, 
the Gurjara Pratiharas and the Palas 
of Bengal strode the north Indian stage. 
The former, settled for over a hundred 
and fifty years in Rajputana, stood as 
bulwarks against the marching Arabs. 
A particularly ferocious encounter took 
place towards the second quarter of the 
eighth century, when Arab forces 
overran Kutch, the Kathiawar 
peninsula, northern Gujarat, southern 
Rajputana, probably reaching as far as 
Malwa. While north India was saved by 
Nagabhalta. a chief of the Gurjara 
Pratihara clan and ruler of Avanti, the 
Arabs were halted in the Deccan by the 
viceroy of the Chalukyan king of 
Badami. The grateful sovereign lavished 
upon him the titles “solid pillar of 
Dakshlnapatha,” and “repeller of the 
unrepellable." 

Meanwhile, in Bengal after long 
years of anarchy, the chiefs elected 


Gopala king of the region in the last half 
of the eighth century. The new ruler 
swiftly ended the prevailing conditions 
of matsyanyaya (law of the fishes, 
strong devouring the weak) and 
launched Bengal on a course of imperial 
greatness. His son and successor, 
Dharmapala, who is ranked among the 
great sovereigns of Bengal, extended 
Pala rule over substantial parts of north 
India. An ardent Buddhist who 
commissioned the construction of 
several monasteries, he also founded 
the renowned university of Vikramsila. 

A new dynasty came to power in the 
Deccan as well. In the mid-eighth 
century, the illustrious Rashtrakutas 
supplanted the declining Chalukyas of 
Badami. The word ‘Rashtrakuta’ in 
early Deccan records designated an 
official, possibly the head of a ‘rashtra’ 
or province. It is likely that the founder 
of the dynasty was one such official. 
The great monarchs of the line included 
lndra, Dantidurga, and Krishna who 
built the famous rock-cut Kailash 
temple at Ellora. The dynasty entered 
a new phase with the accession of 
Dhruv, who launched its northern 
expansionist drive. 

Three great powers Lowered over the 
Indian landscape at the close of the 
eighth century. For the next hundred 
years, the Palas, the Gurjara Pratiharas 
and the Rashtrakutas engaged in a 
tripartite struggle lor empire centred 
around possession of the imperial city 
of Kanauj. 

Other Developments 

The conflict between rival kingdoms 

was not the only highlight of the era. It 
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was also marked by the incorporation 
of new communities into the system. 
Several ’tribal groups made the 
transition from pastoral economies to 
settled agriculture, as a consequence 
of which agrarian society was 
considerably expanded. Local and 
tribal forces also began to contribute 
lo state formation. In Orissa, for 
instance, the Shailodbhavas. who came 
down from the Mahendragiri 
mountains and settled near the 
Rishikulya river, established a kingdom 
in the central regions. The cultural 
patterns of the older all India empires 
began lo percolate deep into the 
hinterland as countless local and 
regional durbars emulated these forms. 

Cultural and Religious Trends 

The growing participation of local and 
tribal groups was accompanied by the 
elevation of their gods in the regional 
and all India pantheon. Deities hitherto 
worshipped by small communities 
emerged as symbols of larger identities. 
'Hie Jagannath temple at Puri is perhaps 
the most well known example of this 
phenomenon. Originally a tribal god. 
Lord Jagannath now began to define the 
identity of the Oriya people and region. 

Numerous such instances can be 
noted around this time in different 
parts of the country. The local cult at 
Chidambaram, for instance, was 
steadily upgraded from the sixth 
century onwards, till finally in the tenth, 
the Cholas embraced It as the royal 
family deity. The “fish-eyed" Minakshi 
in Madurai was similarly transformed 
into a leading goddess. There was thus 
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a rich exchange between the lowest and 
remotest strata of society and polity and 
those at its upper reaches. 

This was also a time of active 
interaction between Buddhism, 
Jainism and Hinduism. Buddhism was 
lor all practical purposes absorbed into 
Hinduism and virtually ceased to lead 
an independent existence in the 
country. The similarity of ideas between 
the Upanishads and Mahayana 
Buddhism undoubtedly facilitated this 
process, as Buddhism retained so 
much of Hinduism in the form of its 
legends, rites and deities. 

The great Sankaracharya renewed 
Vedanta philosophy and incorporated 
several doctrinal and organisational 
features of Buddhism and Jainism into 
Hinduism. He organised the 
sannayasis into ten Orders and 
established four spiritual centres at 
Badrinath, Puri, Dwarka and Sringeri. 
Over a period of time, the Buddha 
himself was assimilated as an avatar 
of Vishnu, as was also the Jain 
1 irthankara, Rishabh. Several basic 
tenets of Buddhism and Jainism, 
especially ahimsa and vegetarianism, 
became integral to Hindu doctrine. The 
Buddhist Siddha tradition also deeply 
influenced the new Saivite sect of Nath- 
panthis initiated by Gorakhnath. 

Theistic Hinduism, as exemplified 
in Vaishnavism. Saivism and the 
worship of the Mother Goddess, came 
into its own in this period. The theory 
of avatar, divine incarnation, though 
originating in earlier times, now 
assumed special prominence. Vishnu, 
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Siva. Sukti. I he Jinas and Lhe Buddhas 
began to be worshipped in their 
personal manifestations. This 
-u';mulau*d the growth of temple nulls 
and iii«' development of the Puranas. 
i hr Yaish i lava Sainhitas, Saiva Agamas. 
shakta Taiuras and Mahatmya texts. 

; growing network of pilgrimage 
routes .1 mlbreed cultural unity amidst 
lu- proliferating slates and kingdoms. 

A powerful bhakti movement. 
,1'.\eloped by the Alwar and Nayanar 
began in the Tamil region 
/■aid the sixth century uid 
si: i sen in-inly spread through 
um.ika and Maharashtra to north 
; ;i id Bengal. Its great saints 
ii.aed Appar. Sambandai and 

_ivko*. asagar. whose writings wre 

■n ; led m the 7'inimurai. known as 

■ . iii'il Veda. The twelfth i-e.uk. 
,<« l T.rcuicun. was composed In hr 

, ’ -i.- kkilar at the behest ».i the 
M .dug. Kulotlunga I. 
i- oaanuja. head priest 'b ihr 
Vishnu temple at. Sri mi main 

■ . , .u \.L). 1100. gave a new impetus 

.ie movement by rcconeihng 
. e.apnysical speculation with popular 
Hr is popularly regarded die 
a.i.dcr of Sri Vaishnavism. Madhav 
I mm. 1278) was another great 
uncut of bhakti in the south. 
Speculative philosophy did not lag 
armed. In addition to Sankara’s 
\position of Vedanta, treatises on 
lluinna by Nathamuni. 
‘i aiminacharya, Ramanuja and 
Madhav were composed in these times. 

rt and literature 

The arts, language and literature 
pulsated with similar dynamism. Indian 


artistic sensibilities reached their zenith 
with the rock-cut temple at Ell ora, the 
monumental Chola structures, the 
gigantic Jain statue at Sravana Belgola, 
and the remarkable temples of 
Khajuraho, Orissa, Mathura, and 
Banaras. 

Sanskrit and Prakrit literature 
flourished, as did the apabhramsas , 
forerunners of the modern regional 
languages. Among the creative geniuses 
of the time was the poet Kamban. 
composer of the Tamil Hamayana. 
Kannada received a boost from the 
compositions of Pampa, Ponna and 
Raima on the lives of the Jain 
Tirthankaras. as well as the 
Mahabhara/a. A new era in Telugu 
literature was inaugurated with 
Nanniah’s translation of the Adi and 
Subha Parvas of the Mahabhamta. 
This was continued by Tikkana, from 
the Virata Parva to the end. The Alwar 
and Nayanar composers (Tamil and 
other languages) and. the Jain. 
Hemachandra (Sanskrit and 
apabhrarnsa). added to the glory to the 
epoch. 

Material Prosperity 

India presented a picture of abundance 
on the material plane as well. The 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsang, who 
arrived in the seventh century, 
observed the flourishing slate of inland 
and foreign trade. He wrote of 
Saurashtra, “the men all derive their 
livelihood from the sea and engage in 
commerce and exchange of 
commodities.” Arab authors of the ninth 
and tenth centuries also portrayed 
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India as a kind of great wealth. They 

first ribrt i I hr Kashi rakuia ruler of the 

* 

w< -stern Deer; in as I he third or fourth 
*>)• airsi sovereign of uie world. The 
hi i [jura 1 raiiharas wen also depicted 
as mighty mouarchi- pnsst ssing 'asl 
irea.sures '•fgutd and silver. 

Mu menu ts insrripl ions attest to the 
ac tivi lies nl inerehaius. traders and 
bankers, and l heir corporate 
organisations. There are descriptions of 
the "organisation of 505 merchants” 
and the “assembly of merchants from 
1H snip-divisions of 79 districts meeting 
together in a conference” from south 
India. 

There are also accounts of urban 
centres that catered to the requirements 
of localised exchange networks, in 
addition to long distance trade. While a 
systematic delineation has yet to be 
undertaken, twenty towns have been 
mapped in the Malwa plateau in 
Paramara times, over seventy in Andhra 
from the eleventh and later centuries, 
and as many as a hundred and thirty 
one in the Chahamana kingdom. The 
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countless new towns in the Gurjara 
Prat.ihara domains have been linked to 
a realignment of trade routes in 
consonance with agrarian and 
n i err a i idle expansion. 

The inscriptions of the period re f a¬ 
te towns and markets [hails] founded 
‘ ; kti.r-s and their officials, which often 
also sc»vcd as religious centres. Items 
of hade included a vast array of 
agricultural and non-agriculLural 
produce and horses. There are 
references to bronze and cloth dealers, 
weavers, distillers, merchant guilds, 
and customs houses. I-tsing, in ihe 
second half of the seventh century, 
mentions hundreds of traders from 
Tamralipti (Bengal] proceeding to 
central India. The records list.various 
types of coins - the copper pana, the 
silver dramma, the gold' suvarna, 
dinara and nisaka , besides the 
rupaka. 

All in all, these were centuries of 
vibrancy, even if they are difficult to 
fit into conventional historical 
categories. 
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I v .nritl.cn from the Ancient to ihe 
'■/Jedicvni Period 

For reasons ihai remain debatable, 
there is general agreement that the 
death of Harsha in A.D. 647 represents 
a'milestone in Indian history. A long 
and eventful epoch draws to a close and 
a new one dawns. While there is dispute 
on the date of its actual commencement, 
it is accepted that there is a period of 
overlap during which one phase blends 
into the other. This interim period is now 
called "early medieval India,” with the 
medieval period, prbperly speaking, 
regarded as beginning with the 
establishment of Turkish rule in Delhi 
in A.D. 1206. 

The choice of the word ‘medieval’ 
has raised several questions in academic 
circles. Was it chosen because the era it 
denoted fell between the ancient and 
modern periods? Or was it considered 
synonymous with Muslim rule that ran 
somewhat parallel to it? Or again, did 
its usage contain a value judgement, 
with medieval’ perhaps hinting at a not 
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so bright phase in the country’s 
history? While scholars debate the 
ramifications of the term, it remains the 
most widely used for the period of this 
study. 

juuices of Study 

Unlike the earlier age. which was largely 
construed from archaeological findings, 
the reconstruction of the history of 
medieval India is a particularly 
rewarding exercise given the rich 
documentation available. Literary 
works like the Prlthutraja-Vijaya-Kavya 
and the Hammira-Mahakavya provide 
stirring narratives of important events 
of the early medieval period, though 
given their genre, they have to be used 
with caution. There are also historical 
accounts like the Rqjmala, the official 
chronicle of the ruling family of 
Tipperah, and the RajaLarangini of 
Kalhana. Jain writings of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries provide 
glimpses of political and cultural 
events, while the Tibetan monk, 
Dharmasvamin, has left a poignant 
testimony of the condition of Buddhist 
shrines after the Turkish invasion of 
Bihar. 

For the Sultanate and Mughal 
periods, there is an abundance of official 
records, administrative manuals, 
gazetteers, accounts of foreign 
travellers, court histories, royal 
autobiographies, biographies, and even 
private correspondence. These are 
augmented by the proliferation of 
archaeological, epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence and later also the 
growing volume of European factory 
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uv,ii is. ! i,*sidcs. a plethora ol ;u counts 
11 «;>■ ilu- (lillcit-nl regions has turllirr 
milrMmit-rl Iu knowledge of this 
jMiiid Tin Mai all la adminlsl .rulin' 
u i . -l- in piirlii-olar those ol llic 
i'■ ilt,v i Oaluir. art* 11 n> u:nl inlorniation 
,i ht cr Tin* T m ;mcl Arhsrmhn 
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List-.* In historians to reconstruct the 
■laud -> 'apt. I Ihc past. 

( ini* tnporary historical accounts 
con t prist a primary source ol 
iniorinaLiun on the Delhi Sultanate. 
An long them may he mentioned Hasan 
Nizami's Taj-ul-Maaslr. Minhaj Siraj’s 
Tabuq at -i -jVas iri, Ziauddin Barani s 
Tartfch TFinizsftafti and the Fatioah-i- 
JahdncUiri , Alifs Tartkh-i-Fimzshahi 
and Isanti’s Futuh-usSalatin. 

The documentation of history 
continued under the Mughals, with the 
chroniclers providing meticulous 
'details about various facets of the 
empire. The leading historians of the 
age include Abu! Fazl (Akbar JVarua). 
Nizamuddin Ahmad (Tabaqat-i-A/cbart), 
Badauni (Muntakhab al-tawartkh), 
Abdul Hamid Lahori (Badshahnama) 
and Kliafi Khan (Murhak/iab-ul Lubab). 
Rulers like Babur and Jahangir, and 
ladies of the royal family like Gulbadan 
Begum, penned interesting accounts'of 
their times. 

Sufi literature constitutes another 
valuable source of information. Several 
biographies (tazkirahs) of Sufi saints 
and compilations of their sayings 
( malfuzat ) are available, among the 
most important in the latter category 
being the Fawadul Fawaid. 


Growth of Historiography 

The method by which the history ol a 
particular era is recorded by 
contemporary and later historians is 
known as historiography. Medieval 
udian historiography falls into three 
neaL phases with the first covering the 
works of medieval chroniclers who were 
usually court historians. 

Medieval history again became the 
subject of study in colonial times when 
British administrators, grappling with 
the complexities of governing the 
country, began to search for 
information about past customs and 
practices. Finally, come the works of 
modern historians, which continue to 
contribute to our understanding of the 
period. 

The records of the early medieval 
historians have often been described as 
essentially scribal in nature, since they 
examined no source material and only 
recorded (though they sometimes 
critiqued) the actions of the rulers. Their 
histories were court-centric, and 
generally took no note of the world 
beyond the royal durbar. 

Enunciating the methodology of 
medieval chroniclers, Barani advised 
readers to place complete trust in the 
historians. He did, however, add that 
historians were duty bound to be 
truthful in their narratives. By and 
large, this approach was adhered to by 
medieval writers, who regarded history 
as that which had been recorded by 
reliable raconteurs. 

The raconteur approach broadly 
continued in the Mughal era, which 
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witnessed a proliferation of historical 
writings, though perhaps not the 
articulation ol superior methods of 
historiography. The notable exceptions 
included Abul Fazl (court chronicler of 
Emperor Akbar) and Ali Muhammad 
Khan, diwan of Gujarat and author of 
the Mircit-i-Ahmcicli (1748). Both writers 
enjoyed unprecedented access to state 
papers, on which they based their 
works, and did not depend solely on 
past accounts. 

Colon i ( i rends 

A new phase in the historiography of 
medieval India began with the colonial 
advent. British historical writing on the 
period was intimaLely linked with Lhe 
expansion of their rule in India, as also 
the major intellectual schools current 
in England, principally those of the 
Enlightenment, the Utilitarians and the 
Romantics. 

• In the mid-nineteenth century, the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal sponsored the 
publication of medieval chronicles 
under the Bibliotheca Indica series. 
Elliot and Dowson’s famous eight- 
volume History of India as told by its 
own Historians, published between 
1867-1877, was a compilation of 
extracts of over one hundred and sixty 
medieval accounts. This genre of writing 
came to be known as the ‘history of 
the historians,' and formed the basis 
of early British reconstruction of the 
medieval era. 

British historians of the early 
twentieth century continued to adhere 
to l his methodology. Lane-Poole 
t Media ’< / 1 IndU i it rider M ti hammadan 


Rule, 1903J, Vincent Smith [Oxford 
///story of India, 1919), and the 
Cambridge History of Indiu writers, 
relying on almost the same source- 
materials, produced virtually similar 
political dissertations. Their 
perspectives did not encompass 
developments in the social and 
economic realms. 

W.H, Moreland broke newgiound 
by examining political history against 
the backdrop of economic- 
developments. Despite the authoritative 
nature of his monographs, which 
included The Agriculture of the United 
Provinces (1904), The Revenue 
Administration of the United Provinces 
(1911}, India at the death of Akbar and 
India from Akbar to Aurangzeb, his 
works betray a distinct attempt to exalt 
British economic policies and 
administration to the detriment of the 
previous rulers. The economic 
conditions of India at the end of the 
sixteenth century, he concluded, were 
characterised by “inadequate 
production and faulty distribution.” 

Other English historians such as 
Laiie-Poole, Sir Wolseley Haig and 
William Irvine also utilised the source- 
materials of Elliot and Dowson to write 
political histories that propagated the 
superiority of British rule as compared 
to that of the Mughals. Nonetheless, the 
contribution of early English historians 
in their study of Persian sources 
remains valuable. 

£V1n<U-.-n p -ioprm its 

Modern Indian historiography on 
the medieval period began with 
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Sir Sayyid Ahmed Khan and the Aligarh 
School in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The political 
conditions of the age undoubtedly had 
a bearing on their approach. Sayyid 
Ahmed Khan sought to interpret Islam 
in terms of idioms and values of the 
nineteenth century. Sayyid Ahmed and 
Khuda Bakhsh extended their canvas 
beyond political matters and 
emphasised Islamic achievements in the 
fields of art. literature, science and 
religion. 

Al ter 1920, (here was a major spurt 
in writings on medieval India. 
Mohammad Habib published a small 
but influential book. Mahmud of 
Ghaznin (1927), which stressed Lhe 
economic motives underlying the 
Sultan's Invasions oflndia. K.M. Ashraf 
in Life and Conditions of the People of 
Hindustan averred that there had been 
no cultural strife in India in the 
medieval period, while I.H. Qureshi in 
The Administration of the Sultanate of 
Delhi (1942). claimed that the Sultanate 
administration had been more efficient 
than that of contemporary native states. 
Faruki, in Aiirangzeb and hts Times 
(1935), described the monarch as a 
perfect ruler. A.B.M. Habibullah in 
Foundation of Muslim Rule in India 
(1945) focused on the religious and 
cultural developments in the period. 

Another important group of modem 
historians on medieval India was 
represented by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
G.S. Sardesai, Ishwari Prasad, A. L. 
Srivastava, P. Saran, R.P. Tripathi and 
K.S. Lai, among others. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar has been described as the father 


of modern historical research on 
account of his fidelity to original 
documents, study of the language of (he 
sources, meticulous checking of details 
and testing of evidence. He declared it 
the duty of the historian to ensure that 
the past was not forgotten, and to trace 
the various influences “back to I heir 
sources, give them their due places in 
the time-scheme and show how they 
influenced or prepared the succeeding 
ages and what portion of present day 
Indian life and thought is the distinctive 
contribution of each race or creed that 
has lived in this land." His contributions 
include the five-volume History of 
Aurangzeh and the four volume The Fall 
of the Mughal Empire. 

While Ishwari Prasad made 
conscious attempts to broaden the 
scope of history to encompass 
administrative developments and social 
and religious movements, K.S. Lai 
provided a painstakingly researched 
account of the Khalji period, which 
remains a standard reference work. 

In 1952 Mohammad Habib wrote 
a long introduction to the revised 
edition of Elliot and Dowson’s History 
of India Vol II, wherein he applied 
Marxist methodology to the study of 
medieval Indian history. This 
approach was continued by his son. 
Irfan Habib, whose Agrarian System 
of Mughal India , first published in 
1963, opened new vistas In the study 
of medieval Indian history. In its 
extensive use of sources, careful 
attention to detail and sheer range, it 
remains the most authoritative study 
of agrarian relations in Mughal India. 
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The work spans the entire agrarian 
horizon from agricultural production, 
land rights, land revenue 
administration, taxation, peasant 
revolts, village communities, and 
much else. 

Alhar All's research on the racial 
and religious composition of the Mughal 
ruling elite (1970) is indispensable in 
any analysis of the power dynamics of 
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the period. S.A.A. Rizvi’s works on 
Islamic revivalist movements in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, his 
comprehensive survey of Sufism, as well 
as his religious and intellectual history 
of Akbar's reign, considerably extended 
the realm of the discipline beyond 
the economic and political. And 
the historians’ tryst with the past 
continues. 


Exercises 


Briefly describe the main sources of study for medieval India, 

What were the main areas of research of modern Indian writers on medieval 
history? 

Match the following: 

a] Hasan Nizami 

Fatwah-l-Jahandari 

bj Minhaj Siraj 

Fiituh-us-Salatin 

c) Ziauddin Barani 

Tqj-uFMaasir 

dj Aflf 

Tahaqat-i-Nasiri 

e) Isami 

Tarikh-i -FlruzstiahL 

1 H W.H. Moreland 

Agrarian System of Mughal India 

g) Irian Habib 

India at the death of Akhar 
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Based upon Survey or India map with (he permission of (lie Surveyor General of India 
r Government of India Copyright 1990 • 

The territorial waters of India extend into the sea to a distance of twelve nautical miles measured from the 
appropriate base line. 
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North India after the death of Harsha 
was the set Ling for a protracted contest 
for chakravartin status between three 
rising powers. Evenly matched in 
military strength and economic might, 
the Gurjara Pratiharas, Palas and 
Rash traku las steadfastly combated 
each other for mastery over the imperial 
city of Kanauj, even as they promoted 
cultural efflorescence within their 
realms. 

Gtirjara Pratiharas 

The Gurjara Pratiharas, called Al-Jurz 
by the Arabs, first came into 
prominence in the seventh century A.D. 
According to tradition, a great ritual fire 
ceremony was performed at Mount Abu 
where some clans and groups were 
entrusted the task of fighting the 
invaders. Among them were the Gurjara 
Pratiharas, who also came to be known 
as the Agnikula Rajputs. 

By the early ninth century they had 
brought large parts of Madhyadesh and 
the imperial city of Kanauj under their 
sway. Ruling first from Bhilmal. a town 


near Mount Abu, they subsequently 
shifted their capital to Kanauj, where 
they are said to have presided over a 
significant cultural and religious 
transformation of north Indian society. 
They are also renowned for their 
sustained opposition to the Arabs and 
their long-drawn out contest with the 
Palas and the Rashtrakutas. 

Numerous Arab travellers testified 
to tlie might of the Pratihara empire. 
Masudi provided a particularly graphic 
account in the second, decade of the 
tenth century. “The king of Kanauj,” he 
wrote, "has four armies in the four 
directions of the wind... the army of the 
North is assigned to make war against 
the prince of Multan and the Muslims, 
and the latter’s subjects who are 
established on this frontier; the army 
of the South operates against the 
Ballahara, king of Mankir; the others 
against other enemies. His kingdom 
comprises 1,800,000 cities, villages or 
forts, situated in forests, and In well- 
watered and mountainous and rich 
territory... The king of al-Jurz is rich in 
camels and horses and has a 
numerous army...” 

The Gurjara Pratihara ruler, 
Nagabhatta I, who appears to have ruled 
till A.D. 756, left a sizeable kingdom, 
which included parts of Rajasthan, 
Malwa and Gujarat. His successor, 
Vatsaraja, too, made extensive conquests 
and came into conflict with the ascendant 
Palas. He defeated a king of Bengal, who 
could be either Gopala or his son, 
Dharmapala. At this moment of triumph, 
however, the Rashtrakuta Dhruv 
appeared on the scene, vanquished both 
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the Pratihara and Pala rulers and 
commenced the three-way tussle. 

Dhruv’s death provided a much 
needed reprieve to the northern powers. 
The PraUharas revived under 
Vatsaraja's son and successor, 
Nagabhalta II. whose suzerainty was 
recognised by the rulers of western 
Kathiawar, Andhra, Kalinga and 
Vidarbha. Nagabhalta II also attacked 
Kanauj, precipitating a conflict with 
Dharmapala, whom he worsted. As his 
encroachments on Pala territory 
increased, Dharmapala felL compelled 
to . seek assistance from the 
Rashtrakuta king, Govinda III 
(A.D. 794-813). On the approach of the 
Rashtrakuta army, Nagabhalta fled the 
scene. But the subsequent return of the 
Rashtrakuta forces to the Deccan left 
the PraUharas free to resume their 
expansionist course. 

Around A.D. 836, there was a 
marked change in their fortunes with 
the ascendancy of the famous Bhoja on 
tlie Pratihara throne. Despite early 
setbacks against the Rashtrakutas and 
Palas, Bhoja eventually got the better 
of both and extended his domain from 
Punjab and Kathiawar to Koshal and 
Kanauj. The Kalachuris of Gorakhpur 
and the Chandellas of Bundelkhand 
also acknowledged his suzerainty. 
Leaving aside Kashmir, Sind, Pala 
territories in Bengal and Bihar, and the 
Kalachuri kingdom of Jabalpur, Bhoja 
was successful in conquering the rest 
of north India. 

He ruled from the sacred city of 
Kanauj, was a devotee of Vishnu, and 
took the title of Adi Varaha as a mark 
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of his veneration of the God. His son 
Mahendrapal (A.D. 885-910) added 
Magadh and parts of north Bengal to 
the Pratihara empire, which was now 
described as extending from the source 
of the Ganga to that of the Reva (from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhyas) and 
broadly embracing the region between 
the eastern and western oceans. 

At the lime of Mahendrapal's weak 
successors, the Rashtrakutas again 
struck Kanauj, but retreated without 
consolidating their gains. Despite 
attempts, the Pratiharas failed to regain 
their former glory, and several new 
kingdoms rose on the ruins of their 
empire. 

The Palas 

The Pala domain was called the 
"kingdom of Dharma” by the Arabs 
after the great king, Dharmapala 
(A.D. 780-815). Though defeated by 
the Gurjara Pratihara and Rashtrakuta 
kings, Dharmapala eventually carved 
out a kingdom embracing Bengal, Bihar, 
large parts of Orissa, Nepal, Assam and 
briefly, Kanauj. A copper plate 
inscription discovered at Khalimpur 
provides valuable information on his 
reign. 

Dharmapala became so formidable 
as to place a nominee on the throne of 
Kanauj. He even held a grand assembly 
in that premier city, which was 
attended by an impressive string of 
vassals, where he consecrated himself 
master of northern India. He was among 
the great patrons of Buddhism and 
the university he founded soon 
rivalled Nalanda. 
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The Palas retained their hegemony 
over north India under his son. 
Devapala (A,D. 815-855). The Pala 
empire was now described as extending 
from die Himalayas to the Vindhyas, 
and from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea. The dynasty went into 
decline under Dcvapala’s successors. 
The Gurjara Pratiharas occupied parts 
of’Bihar and towards the end of the 
ninth century northern Bengal as well, 
even as the Rashtrakutas advanced 
from the south. 

The Palas presided over a 
nourishing empire, which maintained 
active trade links with South East Asia, 
where there was a strong demand for 
textiles and pottery, in addition to which 
rice may have also been exported. From 
the seventh to the eleventh centuries, 
south-east Bengal was linked with Arab 
trading settlements in the Malaya 
peninsula and the Indonesian 
archipelago. 

The Palas were great promoters of 
art and literature. Though no buildings 
of their age have survived, a distinctive 
school of sculpture developed during 
their reign. A literary style known as 
c/audiriii also flourished around this 
time. A number of tanks and channels 
dug during Pala rule are testimony to 
the public works undertaken by them. 

The Palas were devout followers of 
Buddhism and made generous 
endowments to Buddhist monasteries, 
though they also gave gifts to Brahmins 
and constructed temples. During their 
rule, a king of Java and Sumatra made 
a bequest for a college at Nalanda for 
the benefit of foreign students. Among 


the celebrated Buddhist monks who 
lived in Pala domains may be mentioned 
Dipankar Srijnana. The university of 
Vikramsila attracted several Tibetan 
monks, Mahayana Buddhism travelled 
to Tibet and South East Asia from 
Bengal, and along wiill it wenL the Pala 
style of art which influenced cultural 
forms in those countries. 

t in Rashtrakutas 

The Rashtrakutas, called Ballahara 
by the Arabs, came to power around 
A.D. 743 in the Deccan, and ruled from 
their capital at Mankir or Manyakheta 
(present Malkhed, near Sholapur). They 
are described in Sanskrit and Arabic 
sources as the paramount power of 
India for nearly two centuries. Arab 
travellers refer to the Rashlrakuta ruler 
as “the king of kings (malik al-nvduk ] of 
al-Hind ..." 

The Arabs have provided 
extravagant descriptions of the 
splendour of the Rashtrakuta kingdom, 
Masudi states, “The Ballahara lives in 
the city of Mankir. This city is forty 
parasangs in length, is made of teak, 
bamboo, and other sorts of wood. It is 
said that there are a million elephants 
there to transport the goods of the 
people. In the kings's own stable theVe 
are sixty thousand elephants, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand 
elephants belong to the cloth-bleachers 
there. In the idolhouse, there are about 
twenty thousand idols made of a variety 
of materials, such as gold, silver, iron, 
copper, brass, and ivory, as also of 
crushed stones adorned with precious 
jewels. In it there is also an idol made 
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of gold. which is twelve cubils in height. 
II is on a throne of gold, under the 
centre of a golden dome, adorned with 
jewels, pearls and precious stones.” 

The tremendous wealth of the 
Rashtrakutas lias been attributed lo 
ilie geographical location of the 
kingdom, which enabled them lo profit 
from die thriving mariLime trade. 

The first important king of the 
dynasty was t Jantidnrga. He eonquered 
the Gurjara kingdom of Nandipuri 
(near Broach) and the realm of die 
Gurjara Praliharas in Malwa, besides 
extending his authority over die eastern 
regions of Madhya Pradesh. He was 
succeeded by his uncle, Krishna 1 (758- 
773], who extended the Rashtrakuta 
domain beyond Maharashtra, to 
include present day Hyderabad and 
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Mysore, but is best associated with the 
Kail ash temple. 

The dynasty's northern drive 
commenced with Dhruv (A.D. 779-793), 
who crossed the Vindhvas and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on Vatsaraja, the 
Pradhara ruler, besides also defeating 
the Pala king, Dharmapala. To 
commemorate his victory over the two 
premier northern powers, Dhruv 
incorporated the symbols of the Ganga 
and Yamuna into the Rashtrakuta 
emblem. 

Dhruv’s death around A.D. 793 
gave the northern powers time to 
recoup. The RashLrakulas, however, 
returned under Govinda III (A.D. 793- 
814], who trounced the Pratihara ruler, 
Nagabhatta II. Govinda III is said to 
have proceeded upto the Himalayas and 
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visited Prayag, Banaras and Gaya. 
Events in the south, however, forced him 
to return, but he got the better 
of his adversaries in the region and 
for a while virtually the whole of 
India acknowledged Rashtrakuta 
supremacy. 

The decline of the Rashtrakutas set 
in under his son and successor, 
Ainoghavarsha, a young boy of thirteen 
when he ascended the throne in 
A.D. 814. Though he ruled for over half 
a century, he lacked the military skills 
of his father and grandfather. He was, 
however, a man of considerable talents. 
An author of repute, he composed one 
of the earliest texts in Kannada 
literature, the Kavirajcimargci. Besides, 
he patronized several Jain and Hindu 
scholars. He ended his life by taking jal- 
samadhi in the Tungabhadra river. 

The Rashtrakuta kingdom suffered 
under his successor, Krishna II, though 
two subsequent rulers, Indra III and 
Krishna III scored impressive victories. 
Indra III lead a brilliant northern 
campaign against the Pratihara ruler, 
Mahipala. while Krishna III in alliance 
with his brother-in-law, captured 
Kanchi and Tanjore and even inflicted 
a defeat on the Cholas, whereafter he 
planted a pillar of victory at 
Rameshwaram. The Rashtrakutas were 
patrons of Saivism, Vaishnavism, the 
Sakta cults and also Jainism. 

Nature of Polity 

The kingdoms of the Gurjara 
Pratiharas, Palas and Rashtrakutas 
were not centralised monarchies but. 
following the ancient ideal of 


chakravartin, loosely held territories 
in which numerous small kings were 
bound in tributary relationship to the 
monarch. The vassal chiefs enjoyed 
virtual independence in the internal 
affairs of their territories and when 
required, rendered military assistance 
to the monarch. A sharp increase in 
the number of small chieftains, called 
samcinlas, characterised this period. 

The administrative apparatus of 
the centrally-held territories was a 
continuation of older forms, with the 
monarch assisted by a number of 
ministers in charge of various 
governmental departments. The army 
comprised a vital wing of the state 
and Arab accounts of the period are 
replete with references to the martial 
strength of the kings of al-Hind. In 
addition to maintaining huge 
contingents of infantry and cavalry, 
the rulers kept large numbers of 
elephants, besides importing horses 
from Arabia and West Asia. The Palas 
and Rashtrakutas also maintained a 
sizeable naval strength. 

The directly administered areas 
were divided into bhuktis (provinces, 
called rashtra in Rashtrakuta territory), 
and mandalas or visayas (districts). 
The head of the province was the 
uparika, while the chief of the district 
was the visayapati. Below.the visaya 
was the pattala, though not much is 
known about it. The village was the 
lowest unit of administration. The 
village headman and accountant were 
assisted by village elders and 
committees which oversaw local 
matters. 
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Exercises 




i 


1 . 


n. 


Briefly describe Lhc rise of the Gurjara Pratiharas and the extant of their 
kingdom. 

What were the achievements of the Palas in the realms of art and culture, 
Brielly describe the nature of the polity under the Gurjara Pratiharas. Palas 


and Rashtrakutas. 
Write short notes on: 

a) Bhoja 

b) Dharmapala 

c) Amoghavarsha 
Match the following: 

a) Nagabhatta II 

b) Dharmapala 

c) Bhoja 

d) Gurjara Praiiharas 
c) Mankir 

0 Amoghavarsha 
g) Srignana 


was a Buddhist monk 

took the title of Adi Varaha 

were called Al-Jurz by the Arabs 

was the capital of the Rashtrakutas 

was an author of repute 

revived Pratlhara power 

held a grand assembly at Kanauj 
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In the seventh century A.D., a new 
religion was born in Arabia, which 
dramatically altered existing equations 
wi the lands to its east and west. In an 
amazingly short time, it carved out an 
empire extending from North Africa and 
the Iberian Peninsula to Iran and India. 
Though compelled to retreat in some 
places, notably Spain, central and 
south-eastern Europe, Islam has on the 
whole held to these territories over the 
centuries. Indeed, it has added to them, 
albeit not in the heady manner of its 
initial victories. 

The Land and the People 

Much of the Arabian peninsula is arid, 
inhospitable, and largely inaccessible. 
There are hardly any good harbours 
except Aden, and barring Hajar, not a 
single Internal river to facilitate 
transport and communication between 
its eastern and western regions. The 
regions* most striking features were the 
hardy bedouin pastoralists with their 
portable tents, and the sedentarised 
nomads of the oases. The bedouin were 
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constantly on the move in search of 
pasture, constantly struggling for 
survival, and therefore constantly at 
war. 

The tiny tip on the south-west, 
however, was fertile. Famous for its 
frankincense and myrrh, it was thickly 
populated. In pre-Islamic times, the 
southern Arabians dominated the 
region through their naval skills, which 
linked both sides of the Indian Ocean 
with Arabia. They also opened up the 
northern overland trade routes to 
transport their wares to the Fertile 
Crescent and the Mediterranean region, 
and recruited the north Arabian 
bedouin to ensure the safety of the 
caravans. In course of time, caravan- 
cities arose on the western Arabian 
trade route. Mecca was a leading 
caravan-city, dominated by the tribe of 
Quraysh. It was also the home of the 
Ka’aba. the most important religious 
centre of the Arabs. 

Muhammad 

Muhammad was born in Mecca in 
A.D. 570, in the Banu Hashim clan of 
the Quraysh. An orphan, he was raised 
by his relatives. At the age of twenty- 
five, on the recommendation of his 
uncle, he entered the service of Khadija, 
a rich widow whom he later married. 
Entrusted with the supervision of her 
merchandise, he travelled to Syria. 
There he encountered communities of 
Jews and Christians and acquired some 
knowledge of their faith. 

Around the age of forty, 
Muhammad grew increasingly 
contemplative. He was also disturbed 
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by the idolatrous practices of the 
Meccans. He began to seclude himself 
in a cave at Hira, where he spent much 
time in reflection. During one of these 
retreats, he believed that an Angel 
appeared to him in a dream and gave 
him what later became known as the 
First Revelation. After some time, the 
Angel again addressed Muhammad, 
who was now convinced that he was the 
chosen Messenger of God. The 
Revelations received by Muhammad 
were subsequently compiled in a book 
called the Quran, which along the 
Hadith (Sayings of the Prophet) is 
venerated as the supreme source of 
authority in Islam. 


Muhammad’s first followers included 
Khadija, his cousin All, and Abu Bakr. 
The number of disciples soon rose to 
nearly fifty. But as Muhammad became 
more vocal against the prevailing religious 
practices in Mecca, resistance to him 
grew among the Quraysh. 

The fledgling community got a 
reprieve when some residents of Medina 
(280 miles north of Mecca) accepted 
Muhammad’s teachings. Muhammad’s 
followers now began to migrate secretly 
to Medina and soon only Muhammad, 
Abu Bakr, Ali and their families were 
left behind in Mecca. Informed about 
Quraysh plans to slay him, 
Muhammad left for Mount Saur near 
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Mecca, from where he reached Medina 
in A.D. 622. Muhammad’s migration is 
known as the hijra and the Muslim 
calendar commences from this year. 

Hostilities with the Quraysh 
resumed in the second year of the hijra 
when a pitched battle was fought at 
Badr. Muhammad’s three hundred- 
slrong group routed a force three times 
its size, The Battle of Badr, where 
Muhammad first wielded the sword to 
assert his Prophethood, is regarded as 
Uic most momentous in Islamic history. 
The victory at Badr was followed by 
attacks on the Jews and later the 
Christians, who were charged with 
falsifying their scriptures to conceal 
prophesies about Muhammad’s 
advent. 

To avenge the defeat at Badr. the 
Quraysh advanced towards Medina 
with three thousand men. They fought 
Muhammad’s forces at Uhud, but 
were not confident enough to press the 
attack. As after Badr, so after Uhud, 
Muhammad attacked and expelled a 
Jewish tribe Irom Medina. Tensions 
with the Quraysh continued and in 
A.D. 627, the Meccans prepared to lay 
siege on Medina. Muhammad won by 
the .simple expedient of having a ditch 
dug around the city. This victory was 
followed by an attack on the Jewish 
tribe of Quraiza and a subsequent 
assault on the Jewish oases of 
Khaibar. 

In A.D. 630, Muhammad made a 
triumphal entry into Mecca. He 
circumambulated Ka’aba seven times 
and ordered the removal of 360 idols 
installed there. The people of Mecca 
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submitted to Muhammad, and 
gradually the various tribes of Arabia 
acknowledged the spiritual and 
temporal supremacy of the Prophet. 

The New Community 

The polity that Muhammad created was 
based on the twin concepts of ummah 
(the Muslim community of believers] 
and jihad. It had a religious foundation 
and all its members had to be Muslims. 
The Prophet’s subsequent treaties with 
the Jews and Christians became the 
basis of the dhimmi system, and 
reflected the eternal frontier between 
believers and non-believers. 

Islam incorporated the most revered 
symbols of the Arabs and distanced 
itself from Judaism and Christianity, 
the two religions it had to contend with 
in its homeland. As part of this process, 
Friday was substituted for Sabbath. 
azaan (call to prayer) for trumpets and 
gongs, Ramzan designated the holy 
month, and the qibla (direction to be 
faced during prayer) changed from 
Jerusalem to Mecca. The ancient 
practice of pilgrimage to Ka’aba was 
incorporated in the Islamic ritual. Islam 
was the first attempt in Arab history at 
a social formation based on religious 
rather than blood ties. Scholars have 
therefore viewed the new religion as a 
manifestation of Arab nationalism. 

The famous five pillars of Islam 
reinforced the new sense of community. 
They included acknowledgement of 
Muhammad as the final Messenger of 
Allah and acceptance of the Quran as 
the ultimate and unalterable word of 
God; namaz five times a day with the 
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face turned towards Ka’aba; zakat or 
charity for the benefit of the Muslim 
community: fasting during the month 
of Ramzan, and Haj or pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

Islam after Muhammad 

After the death of Muhammad in 
A.D. 632, the leadership of the Muslim 
community devolved, in succession, on 
the four Patriarchal Caliphs (A.D. 633- 
61J, all close companions of the Prophet. 
The first major schism within Islam 
developed in this period over the 
question of the rightful claimant to the 
leadership of the community. The 
Prophet’s son-in-law. All, was regarded 
by some as the lawful immediate 
successor, but could prevail only after 
Abu Bakr, Umar and Uthman. However, 
Ali was subsequently murdered, and 
his family members and followers 
perished in the battle of Karbala. Ali’s 
followers are called Shils, while Muslims 
who accept the correctness of the order 
of succession and constitute the 
majority, are known as Sunnis. 

The Arabs dominated the 
Umayyad Caliphate (A.D.661-750) 
that succeeded the Patriarchal Caliphs. 
It was followed by the’ Abbasid 
Caliphate (750-1258), under which a 
new class of specially trained white 
slaves, the Mamluks (mostly Central 
Asians Turks), came to dominate the 
polity. They infused fresh verve into the 
Islamic enterprise and considerably 
extended its sway. During the time of 
the later Abbasids, the Caliphs 
began to loose political control and 
independent Muslim rulers (sultans) 


emerged In several regions. The Caliph 
sanctioned their rule and himself 
became the titular head of the Islamic 
realm. 

Arab Expansion 

Within a hundred years of 
Muhammad's death, the Arab armies 
had humbled the Byzantines and 
Sassanids and set up an empire greater 
than that of Rome at the pinnacle of Its 
power. Its sweep extended from the Bay 
of Biscay to the. Indus and the borders 
of China, from the Aral Sea to the lower 
Nile, and embraced sputh-western 
Europe, northern Africa, and western 
and Central Asia. 

The Arab expansion was notable for 
the speed with which it was 
accomplished. Between A.D. 633-637, 
the Arabs had conquered Syria and Iraq, 
and between A.D. 639-642, Egypt had 
also succumbed. Even the mighty 
Persian Empire fell quickly after the 
famous battle of Qadisiya in A.D. 637, 
while the countries of North Africa were 
subdued within a few decades. The 
Central Asian regions, inhabited by 
such reputed warriors as the Turks, 
Turkomans, Uzbeks and Mongols, 
were also quickly subdued. By A.D. 
712, the Arabs had entered Spain and 
were soon making inroads into 
southern France. Analysing Islam’s 
spectacular success, scholars point out 
that by the eighth century A.D., the 
Arabs had acquired a core position from 
Spain to India, connecting the trade of 
the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean. They controlled the principal 
maritime and caravan trade routes, 
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excluding only the northern trans- 
Eurasian silk route, and enjoyed 
economic dominance in the world. 

The Frontier States of al~Hind 

The battle of Qadfsiya brought the Arab 
armies to the frontiers of al-Hind. The 
conquest of India, however, proved to 
be no walkover for the invaders. While 
they had won relatively easy victories 
in Christian and Zoroastrian lands, 
they were checkmated in Sind, Kabul 
and Zabul, three tiny Hindu kingdoms 
on the north-western frontier of India, 
fo r al m os i fou r cen turi es. 

The invasions, which culminated in 
the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate 
in A.D.1206, fall broadly into four 
phases, with the first two overlapping 
to some extent. The first phase covers 
the Arab attacks on the western coast 
oflndia from A.D. 636-712, while the 
second includes the Arab and Turkish 
offensives against the Hindu 
kingdoms of modern Afghanistan 
between A.D. 643-870. The third stage, 
incorporating the Turkish attempts to 
conquer the Punjab, ends with the 
death of Mahmud Ghazni, while 
Muhammad Ghur’s conquests between 
A.D. 1175-1206 bring to a close the 
fourth phase. 

Sind 

The intense Arab engagement on the 
; west coast began with the unsuccessful 
attempt to conquer Thana near 
Bombay in A.D. 636, during the 
Caliphate of Umar. Subsequent 
expeditions against Broach, the Gulf of 
Debal (Sind), and Baluchistan (Makran, 
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Sind), also ended in failure, though the 
Arabs continued their attacks by land 
and sea. They focused on the hilly region 
of Kikana near the Bolan Pass inhabited 
by the sturdy Jats. It was only in 
A.D. 712, after over seven decades of 
dogged resistance, that the Arabs under 
Muhammad bin Qasim finally 
succeeded in establishing their rule in 
Sind. Multan succumbed the following 
year. Multan’s new rulers thwarted 
attempts by Indian rulers to retake the 
region by threatening to destroy the 
famous image of the Sun God revered 
all over India. The statue was broken 
in the late tenth century, when the 
Ismailis occupied Multan. 

Sind's collapse after a valourous 
struggle has been attributed to several 
internal causes, particularly domestic 
strife and meagre resources. The Arab 
forces were vastly superior to those of 
King Dahir, In numbers and 
equipment. However, Sind was not 
wanting in courage, and at Debal, 4,000 
troops resisted a far more numerous 
Arab force. Even so heavily 
outnumbered, it was the information 
supplied by a traitor that finally tilted 
the scales against Sind. After Dahir’s 
death, his widow, and later also his son, 
continued the resistance. 

Kabul, Zabul 

Around the time that the attacks on 
Sind commenced, a second frontier 
opened in Kabul (Kapisha) and Zabul 
(Jabala), then ruled by the Turkshahi 
and later the Hindushahi dynasties. By 
the mid-seventh century, the Arabs had 
occupied the whole of Persia and 
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extended their empire upto the western 
lrontier of the kingdoms of Kabul and 
Zabul, which were now subjected to 
their attacks. Together with Makran. 
Baluchistan and much of Sind, the 
regions of Kabul and Zabul formed a 
frontier zone between India and Persia, 
though scholars point out that 
Buddhist and Hindu cultural forms 
were more dominant. In the time of 
Ashoka itself, several stupas had come 
up in the region. The presence of 
Buddhism in Bamiyan, Kabul and 
Zabul along the main trade routes is 
verified by Chinese pilgrims till the 
seventh century. There is also evidence 
of Devi cults and the worship of the 
Saivite god, Zun. The Chachnama says 
that the king of Kashmir had established 
suzerainty over Zabul. 

The Kabul valley and the North- 
West Frontier Province were ruled till 
the ninth century A.D. by a family 
described by ATBeruni as descendants 
of Kanishka and known as the 
Turkshahis. They were dethroned by 
the Hindushahi dynasty founded by 
Lalliya Shahi. The Arabs waged an 
inconclusive struggle in the region for 
220 years, which was eventually 
continued by the Turks. Yaqub ibn 
Layth, founder of the Saffarid dynasty, 
finally prevailed by resorting to 
deception. But Saffarid control over the 
region remained imperfect till the end 
of the ninth century, and their governor 
in Ghazni was expelled by two Indian 
princes in A.D. 899-900. After Yaqub’s 
seizure of Kabul, the Hindushahis 
shifted the capital to Udabhandapura. 
a small village on the right bank of the 


Sindhu. (According to Al-Beruni, 
Lalliya was succeeded by Samand, 
Kamala, Bhim, Jaipal and other 
descendants). 

Alptigin, a Turkish adventurer who 
established himself at Ghazni, 
launched the third phase of the conflict 
in A.D. 963 with his raids on the Indian 
frontiers. A successor, Pirai, attacked 
the territory of the Hindushahi king of 
Punjab, a policy continued by 
Subuktigin who became ruler of 
Ghazni in A.D. 997. 

The Hindushahi ruler Jaipal led a 
counterattack on Ghazni, but retreated 
on account of a storm. Jaipal then 
formed a confederacy with the Guijara 
Pratihara king of Kanauj and his 
vassals, the Chahamanas and 
Chandellas. He was defeated by 
Subuktigin, who became master of the 
region upto the Sindhu. Subuktigin’s 
son, Mahmud of Ghazni, finally 
brought Punjab under control. Thus, 
from the first Arab foray into Sind to 
the Turkish conquest of Lahore, it took 
the invaders nearly four hundred years 
to establish a foothold in the sub¬ 
continent. 

The final phase commenced with 
Muhammad Ghur’s Indian ventures 
and climaxed in the founding of the 
Delhi Sultanate in A.D. 1206. 

Rise of Ghaznavids 

Subuktigin, the founder of the 
Ghaznavid dynasty, was a Turkish 
slave commander and had led a 
number of expeditions against the 
lrontier outposts of the Hindushahi 
dynasty. His son Mahmud Ghazni 
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invaded India seventeen times. As a 
reward tor his services to Islam, he 
received the title Irhmin al-Dawla (Right 
Hand of the State) from the Abbas id 
Caliph. His dynasty thus also came to 
be known as the Yaminis. 

Mahmud Ghazni 

Mahmud Ghazni first encountered the 
Hindushahi ruler, Jaipal, in A.D. 1001. 
This was followed by a more decisive 
battle in 1008-09 at Waihind near 
Peshawar. Many Rajput rulers aided the 
Hindushahis, then led by Jaipal’s son, 
Anandpal. 

In their long contest with the Turks, 
the intrepid Hindushahis often shifted 
their capital (from Udbhandapara to 
Nandanah) according to the exigencies 
ol' the military situation. They expended 
four generations (Jaipal, Anandpal, 
Trilochanpal. Bhimpal) in the struggle. 
The great Al-Beruni was moved to pay 
them tribute: "the Hindu Sahiya 
dynasty,” he wrote, “is now extinct, and 
of the whole house there is no longer 
the slightest remnant in existence. We 
must say that, in all their grandeur, 
they never slackened in the arefent 
desire of doing that which is good and 
right, that they were men of noble 
sentiment and noble bearing." 

Punjab now passed into the hands 
ol the Ghaznavids. Mahmud’s cavalry 
of mounted archers possibly played a 
role in tilting the scales in his favour. In 
the following years, Mahmud attacked 
Nagarkot, Thanesar, Mathura and 
Kanauj. Everywhere he ravaged 
temples, f\i Waged cities, and collected 
untold wealth. The attack against 
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Nagarkot in A.D. 1008 has been 
described as his first great triumph 
against idolatry. Thanesar, mentioned 
in the Tarifch-i-Ferish£a as an 
important religious centre, came next. 
Its chief icon was a nearly life-size 
bronze of Chakrasvam in, which was 
sent to Qhazni and placed in the 
hippodrome. 

The city of Mathura was particularly 
endowed with an array of beautiful and 
imposing temples. Mahmiyd's court 
historian, Utbi, has left' a vivid 
description of the extraordinary 
buildings that Mahmud saw there 
which, according to some accounts, 
included one thousand temples. 
Commenting upon the main temple, 
Utbi stated that to depict its beauty and 
decoration, “the pens of all writers and 
the pencils of all painters would be 
powerless...” He estimated that the 
temple would have cost the equivalent 
of one hundred million dinars and 
taken at least two hundred years to 
build. Its five main idols, each five 
metres high, were made of red gold; one 
alone had ruby eyes worth fifty 
tfibusand dinars. 

Kanauj, long revered as the sacred 
capital of northern India, was the next 
to suffer Mahmud’s onslaught. At the 
sudden approach of His army, the 
Pratihara king Rajyapala was taken by 
surprise and could not offer any 
resistance. The defenceless residents 
fled to the temples for refuge. The city 
was taken in just one day, its temples 
destroyed and denuded of their 
treasures and great numbers of the 
fleeing inhabitants slain. 
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In 1025. Mahmud embarked on his 
most memorable Indian campaign, the 
attack on the Somnath temple in 
Saurashtra. Somnath was among the 
most venerated shrines of India, and 
during lunar eclipses drew as many as 
two to three lakh pilgrims. The 
revenues of thousands of villages had 
been dedicated to its upkeep. 

Mahmud captured the city after a 
grim struggle in which more than fifty 
thousand defenders lost their lives. 
According to Al-Beruni, "the image was 
destroyed by the Prince Mahmud..He 
ordered the upper part to be broken 
and the remainder to be transported to 
his residence, Ghaznin, with all its 
coverings and trappings of gold, jewels, 
and embroidered garments. Part of it 
has been thrown into the hippodrome 
of the town, together with the 
Chakrasvamin, the idol of bronze, that 
had been brought from Thaneshar. 
Another part of the idol from Somnath 
lies before the door of the mosque of 
Ghaznin..." It is said that gold to the 
tune of 6.5 tonnes accrued to the 
invader. 

So great was the fame of Somnath 
that its fall was publicised by 
contemporary and later authors as the 
greatest victory of Islam over idolatry. 
It instantly elevated Mahmud to the 
rank of a hero. For several centuries 
thereafter, the Hindus repeatedly tried 
to rebuild the temple, even as a 
succession of iconoclasts razed it to the 
ground. 

Mahmud left Somnath after a 
fortnight, when he learnt that the 
Gujarat king, Bhima I, had completed 


preparations to confront him. His 
soldiers suffered many hardships on 
the return journey, partly on account 
of shortage of water and partly due to 
pressure from the jats of Sind. 
Mahmud returned to India one last time’ 
to settle scores with the Jats. He died in 
A.D. 1030. 

Commenting on the devastation 
wrought by Mahmud, Al-Beruni 
observed that the Hindus "became like 
atoms of dust scattered in all 
directions... this is the reason, too, why 
Hindu scientists have retired far away 
from those parts of the country 
conquered by us, and have fled to 
places which our hand cannot yet 
reach, to Kashmir, Banaras, and other 
places. And there the antagonism 
between them and all foreigners 
receives more and more nourishment 
both from political and religious 
sources.” 

In 1030-31, Mahmud’s nephew, 
Sayyid Salar Masud, launched a fresh 
initiative with an attack on Awadh. 
which however, failed. In 1033, he 
reached Bahraich, where the Pasi king 
Suhel Dev offered stiff resistance. Salar 
Masud fell fighting with almost all his 
followers. He was hailed as a giuazi and 
his shrine became an important centre 
of pilgrimage. 

After Mahmud’s death, the 
Ghaznavid empire was confined to 
Ghazni and Punjab. Though his; 
successors continued to raid India, the 
Ghaznavids. no longer posed a 
meaningful threat to the country. They 
were soon overthrown by their vassals, 
the Ghurids, who came from Ghur, the 
mountainous region east of Herat. 
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The Ghurids 

Muhammad Ghur 

Like Mahmud Ghazni, Muhammad 
Ghur was confronted by a phalanx of 
Rajput powers determined to stall his 
advance into India. 

Muhammad Ghur’s first invasion 
was directed against Multan, then ruled 
by the Ismailis, popularly regarded as 
heretics in the Muslim world. Both 
Multan and Ueh fell in A.D. 1175 and 
Ihe subjugation of the whole of Sind was 
completed in 1182 with the annexation 
of Lower Sindh. Muhammad’s invasion 
of Gujarat, however, ended in a 
crushing defeat at the hands of the 
Chalukyan forces in 1178-79, near 
Mount-Abu. 

Muhammad now abandoned plans 
to conquer India through Sind and 
Multan, opting instead to proceed 
through Punjab. A series of invasions 
finally ended Ghaznavid rule in Punjab 
and brought Muhammad Ghur into 
direct confrontation with the valiant 
Prithviraj Chauhan, who ruled the 
territory between Delhi and Ajmer. 
Muhammad was badly routed at Tarain 
by Prithviraj and his ally, the ruler of 
Delhi, and barely escaped with his life. 
Seriously wounded, he was assisted 
away from the battlefield by one of his 
Khalji officers. Back home, he made 
furious preparations to avenge his 
defeat. In 1192, he led a mighty army 
into the same field of Tarain, in which 
he got the better of his Chauhan 
adversary and even captured Prithviraj. 
The Ghurid forces occupied Hansi, 
Kuhram. and Sursuti, though Ajmer 
was left in possession of Prithviraj. Alter 
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his execution, on charges of conspiracy 
a short while later, Ajmer was conferred 
on his son. The famous college of Ajmer 
built by Vigraharaja IV Visaladeva was 
converted into a mosque by the 
invading Turks, and became known as 
the Adhai din ka jhompra. 

The Tomars were reinstated in Delhi 
as tributaries of the Ghurids. But soon 
afterwards, they were ousted and Delhi 
made the base for the Turkish advance 
into the Ganges valley. A Turkish 
general was installed in Ajmer as well. 
Prithviraj’s son now relocated himself 
at Ranthambor, where he founded a 
strong Chauhan kingdom. 

In 1194 Muhammad Ghur 
marched against Jaichandra, the 
Gahadavala king of Kanauj. 
Jaichandra’s vigourous defence 
perplexed the invading army, till an 
arrow hit him, leading to his death. 
Immediately after the victory at 
Chandawar, Muhammad Ghur looted 
the Gahadavala treasury, occupied the 
holy city of Banaras and desecrated its 
temples. Subsequently, he won the 
fortress of Thangir from the Chandellas 
and accepted tribute from the ruler of 
Gwalior. After 1203, however, following 
the death of his brother, Muhammad 
Ghur left India in the charge of his 
Turkish slave commanders. 

Qutbuddin Aibak, his premier 
slave, was responsible for a string of 
Ghurid conquests. Apart from 
thwarting an attempt at Chauhan 
revival by Prithviraj’s brother, Hariraj, 
Aibak occupied Delhi and defeated 
the Chalukyas at Mount Abu, 
thus avenging Muhammad Ghur’s 
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humiliation two decades earlier. Despite 
the Turkish victory, the Chalukyas 
retained control of their kingdom till as 
late as A.D. 1240. Aibak also took 
advantage of the declining power of the 
Gahadavalas to occupy Meerut, 
Aligarh, Badaun, and Kanauj. Gwalior 
surrendered to him and he took 
possession of Kalinjar. the Chandella 
capital after fierce resistance by the chief 
minister of the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, another slave, 
Bakhtiyar Khalji began raiding the 
province of Bihar. In one such 
expedition he reached as far as 
Uddandapur Vihara, a university 
town inhabited by Buddhist monks. 
It was destroyed, as were the 
famous monasteries of Nalanda and 
Vikramsila. Encouraged, he planned 
the conquest of Bengal, then ruled by 
the aged Lakshmanasena. Disguised as 
a horse dealer, he burst upon the 
unsuspecting ruler at Nadia. Bakhtiyar 
Khalji established himself at Lakhnauti 
while Lakshmanasena continued to 
rule in eastern Bengal. 

Muhammad Ghur died in 1206 
without a male heir and his relatives 
and slaves fought over his vast 
territories. His senior slave, Tajuddin 
Yalduz, occupied Ghazni while Aibak 
took charge of the Indian possessions. 

Causes of Turkish Success 

Some modem historians attribute the 
Turkish success to the internal 
weaknesses of Hindu society. They 
depict the caste system as having played 
a crucial role in this regard. It is said to 
have restricted participation in warfare 


to the Kshatriyas, and thereby militarily 
enfeebled the Hindus and inhibited 
unity among them. Islam’s message of 
social equality, they say, won over large 
numbers of discontented Hindus who 
crossed over to the side of the 
conquerors. But this explanation fails 
to account for the swift collapse of the 
mighty Persian and Byzantine empires 
where caste was not a social reality. Nor 
is the caste factor corroborated by 
contemporary medieval sources. 

Furthermore, the argument fails to 
note that recruitment to Hindu armies 
was never the preserve of Kshatriyas. 
Peasants routinely served as soldiers, 
especially during non-harvest seasons, 
a practice which continued till the 
colonial period when the British for the 
first time disarmed the Hindu 
peasantry.The Kshatriya varna 
moreover had always been an open 
ended category; any enterprising leader 
who acquired political power could 
claim Kshatriya rank. Throughout 
Indian history, several powerful 
agricultural and tribal groups took this 
route to Kshatriya status. As for the 
Rajputs, they were by no means a closed 
unit, and well into the British period 
married into armed groups like the 
Pasis to augment their military might. 

Two other points are in order. First, 
there is no evidence of large-scale 
conversions to Islam in the twelfth 
century. Secondly, there is nothing to 
show that Islam mitigated social 
discrimination against the erstwhile low 
caste Hindus converts. Certainly they 
did not regard the converts as social 
equals. 
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The Arab conquerors of early Islam 
were also not known for enforcing 
equality in the areas they subjugated 
in Asia and Africa. In fact, they had 
developed a highly refined system of 
racial discrimination, as is evident in the 
slave trade. Initially, including both 
White and Black slaves, it was 
subsequently confined mainly to 
Blacks. Moreover, White slaves, 
designated Mamluks, were entrusted 
with high office. They could become 
governors, generals, and even 
sovereigns. Black slaves, however, were 
Used mostly for hard labour. 

Modem research has explained the 
Turkish success to some possible 
advantage in military technology. Ghur 
was rich in metal deposits and famous 
for its manufacture of weapons and 
coats-of-mail, and assured the Turks 
a steady supply of armaments. 
Contemporary chroniclers refer to the 
Turkish armies’ use of the crossbow 
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( nawak ) and its ability to pierce 
armour. The effective use of cavalry, 
coupled with swift, surprise attacks, 
seems to have contributed to the 
Turkish victories. The Ghurid army at 
Tarain consisted largely of heavy 
cavalry, and was a formidable 
1,20,000-strong. Superior military 
tactics could also have played a role in 
the Turkish triumph. The Indian 
princes, on the other hand, were still 
wedded to age-old techniques of 
pitched warfare and the formation of 
the four-fold army, and were no match 
for the ferocity and determination of 
the invaders. 

The Ghurids also enhanced their 
strength by recruiting warriors from 
Khurasan, Ghuzz and Khalaj, all of 
whom participated in significant 
numbers in the battle of Tarain. There 
are also references to Afghans joining 
the war. The Ghurids additionally 
collected a large band of Turkish slaves. 


Exercises 



, Give a brief account of the land and people of Arabia. 

Briefly describe the invasions of Mahmud Ghazni In India. 
• ; List the major causes of the Turkish success in India. 

, Write short notes on: 

a) The five pillars of Islam 

b) The Arab engagement in Sind 

c) Kabul and Zabul 

d) The Somnath temple 
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It would be an over-simplification to 
assume that the military debacle in 
north India immediately translated into 
Turkish ascendancy over Hindustan. 
On the contrary, the conquest of India 
was to prove a protracted enterprise, 
and well after a century of operations, 
the Turkish presence remained 
restricted to Delhi and the surrounding 
districts within a radius of 250 miles. 

Large parts of north India and the 
entire south remained outside the 
Turkish grasp. Though some northern 
powers like the Chauhans, 
Gahadavalas, and Senas succumbed 
towards the end of the twelfth century. 
Gujarat. Malwa, and Jejakabhukti 
under the Chandellas held out for 
another hundred years. The Turks 
were altogether unsuccessful in taking 
Orissa, while Assam could never be 
subdued by the invaders. Rajputana 
was an unfaltering arena of resistance 
throughout the Sultanate period: in the 
mid-fifteenth century it opened yet 
another glorious chapter of struggle 
under Maharana Kumbha. 


South India remained free from 
invasions till almost the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Numerous 
indigenous dynasties presided over 
flourishing kingdoms, the greatest 
being the legendary Cholas. When 
north India was being devastated by the 
raids of Mahmud Ghazni, Rajaraja 
Chola was establishing a mighty empire 
that at his death embraced the whole 
of the south upto the Tungabhadra, the 
Maldives, a part of Sri Lanka, with 
Andhradesa as a feudatory ally. All in 
all, India on the eve of the establishment 
of the Delhi Sultanate presented a mix 
of exuberant and ambitious native 
states, and a fledgling Islamic power 
struggling to establish itself. 

Kingdoms of North India 
Kanauj 

Under Harsha in the seventh century 
A.D., the centre of political gravity in 
north India shifted from Magadh to 
Kanauj, which retained its strategic and 
symbolic significance till the advent of 
Muslim rule. A hundred years after 
Harsha’s death, Kanauj became the 
capital of the great Yashovarman, whose 
realm was eventually weakened by the 
illustrious king Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 

Subsequently, a century-long 
tripartite struggle between the Guijara 
Pratiharas, the Palas and the 
Rashtrakutas for mastery over Kanauj 
was settled in favour of the Gurjara 
Pratiharas, who maintained their hold 
on the kingdom for almost two 
centuries. The greatest scion of the 
dynasty was Bhoja, also known as 
Mihir Bhoja to differentiate him from the 
Paramara ruler of the same name. 
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The last king of that dynasty to 
preside over Kanauj was Rajyapala. He 
was killed by the Chandella king 
Vidyadhara for failing to resist 
Mahmud Ghazni s invasion of the city 
and thus deviating from the path of his 
ancestors. Rajyapala’s successors, 
however, continued to rule from Bari, 
situated roughly thirty miles east of 
, Kanauj. 

An eleventh century inscription 
links a Rashtrakuta dynasty with 
Kanauj. It is possible that the 
Rashtrakutas established their control 
over the city during the confusion that 
followed Mahmud Ghazni’s attack. 
Subsequently, the dynasty appears to 
have settled at Vodamayuta, or modern 
Budaun, which soon grew in stature. 

In the latter half of the eleventh 
century, the Gahadavalas came to 
power in Kanauj. Some scholars are of 
the view that the Gahadavalas were a 
branch of the Rashtrakutas or Rathors. 
The founder of the dynasty, 
Chandradeva, is described in his 
inscriptions as the protector of the holy 
sites of Kusika (Kanauj), Kasi, Uttara 
Kosala (Ayodhya) and Indrasthana 
(Delhi), which indicates that his 
jurisdiction extended over almost the 
entire present-day Uttar Pradesh. Kasi 
was the second capital of the 
Gahadavalas. 

Govindachandra was the next 
important ruler of this line. He 
expanded the kingdom at the expense 
of the declining Palas of Bengal. Both 
he and his son, Vijayachandra, 
repulsed a number of Turkish 
invasions. One of the most important 
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books on law, the Krttya-Kcdpatam was 
written in Govindachandra’s reign. He 
appears to have been on intimate terms 
with the Cholas, as an incomplete 
inscription engraved in stone has been 
discovered in the Chola capital 
recording the genealogy of the 
Gahadavala kings. 

The last king of this house, 
Jaichandra, lost his life combating 
Muhammad Ghur. But the Turks do 
not appear to have kept the conquered 
territory for long, as Jaichandra’s son, 
Harishchandra, is known to have been 
in possession of the Kanauj, Jaunpur 
and Mirzapur districts in 1197. The 
accounts of Muslim historians support 
the view that Kanauj was not won till 
the reign of Iltutmish (1210-1236), who 
also had to re-conquer Varanasi. 

The Chandellas of Jejalcabhukti or 
Bundelkhand 

The Chandellas were included among 
the thirty-six Rajput clans and claimed 
descent from the sage Chandratreya. 
.Starting out as feudatories of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas, they became an 
independent power under Yasovarman, 
who made extensive conquests in 
northern India. His son, Dhanga, 
further extended the kingdom at the 
cost of the Pratiharas and also attacked 
Pala territories in the east. Dhanga 
aided the Shahi ruler, Jaipal, against 
Subuktigin. He lived for more than a 
hundred years and ended his life in 
Allahabad while meditating upon Siva. 

His son, Ganda, helped Jaipal’s son, 
Anandpal, against Mahmud Ghazni! 
Ganda s son, Vidyadhara, was the 
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greatest of Chandella kings. He killed 
the last Pratihara ruler of Kanauj for 
surrendering to Mahmud Ghazni 
without a fight. Muslim chroniclers 
describe Vidyadhara as the most 
powerful ruler of India, possessing an 
incredibly large army. 

In the reign of Paramardi {1165- 
1203), the Chandella kingdom suffered 
a defeat at the hands of the Chauhan 
ruler, Prithviraj III, who raided the 
capital city of Mahoba. More serious 
was the attack of Qutbuddin Aibak on 
Kalinjar. After some resistance, 
Paramardi agreed to pay tribute. His 
minister, Ajayadeva, disapproved of the 
agreement, killed Paramardi, and 
renewed the fight against Aibak. But he 
himself was forced to surrender after a 
valiant struggle, due to shortage of 
water in the fort. 

The Turks, however, do not appear 
to have succeeded in keeping Kalinjar 
for long. Sometime before 1205, 
Paramardi's son inflicted a severe defeat 
on the Muslim forces and. recovered 
Kalinjar. 


H"iftam'lWit !' imu. u- i*HA jm* 



LoArshmana temple, Khajuraho, Madhya 
Pradesh , Chandella period 



Khajuraho, Kandartya Mahadeva temple, 
A.D, 1025-1035, Chandella period 


There are references to a king of the 
dynasty ruling in Bundelkhand in 
1315. The fort of Kalinjar remained with 
native rulers till 1545, when Sher Shah 
was killed accidentally while trying to 
capture it and the Afghans stormed 
their way in. 

The Chandellas were great builders. 
They are best remembered for the 
magnificent temples they raised at their 
capital, Khaijuravahaka (Khajuraho), in 
Madhya Pradesh. 


The Paramaras of Malwa 

According to available evidence, the 
Paramaras were originally vassals of the 
Pratiharas and the Rashtrakutas, and 
emerged as an independent power in 
the second half of the tenth century. 
Starting from Ujjain, they later shifted 
their capital to Dhar. The first notable 
Paramara ruler was Vakpati Munja,. 
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who ruled towards the end of the tenth 
century and is hailed as one of the 
greatest generals of his age. He was a 
generous patron of art and literature, 
and a number of poets like Dhananjaya, 
Halayudha, Dhanika and Padmagupta 
graced his court. He also excavated a 
number of tanks and built several 
splendid temples. 

Bhoja, who ascended the throne 
around the beginning of the eleventh 
century, was the most eminent ruler of 
the dynasty. One of the greatest kings 
of medieval India, he was a rare 
combination of a military and literary 
genius. Paramara power reached its 
zenith during his long reign of more 
than fifty years. 

In 1008, he sent an army to assist 
Anandpal against Mahmud Ghazni. 
Subsequently, around 1019, he 
provided shelter to Anandpal’s son. 
Trilochanpal, when the latter was under 
pressure from Mahmud. In 1043, he 
joined a confederacy of native chiefs that 
conquered Hansi, Thanesar, Nagarkot 



L/dayesuara Temple, A.D. 1070-1080, 
Paramara Period 
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and other areas from the Turks and 
even besieged the fort of Lahore. But. 
like several kings ot his time, Bhoja 
constantly fought his neighbouring 
kings. Though successful at first, luck 
eventually deserted him. and his once 
nourishing empire, came under attack 
from both the C'halukya ■ 11 itl Kolachiin 
forces. 

Bhoja was a reputed scholar who 
authored almost two dozen works on 
subjects as varied as medicine, 
astronomy, religion and architecture. 
He established a Sanskrit college within 
the precincts of the Saraswati temple 
and invited men of letters like 
Dhanapala and Uvrata to his court. He 
founded the city of Bhojapur near 
Bhopal and built a number of temples 
in honour of Siva. 

The attacks of the Chalukyas 
continued to weaken the Paramara 
kingdom after Bhoja. even as the 
Sultans of Delhi commenced their 
campaigns against the state. The last 
Paramara ruler was defeated by the 
forces of Alauddin Khalji. 

The Chahamanas or Chauhans of 
Sakambhari 

The Chauhans were an old and 
distinguished ruling house who made 
their political debut as vassals of the 
Gurjara Pratiharas and ruled over parts 
of Gujarat and Rajasthan in the seventh 
and eighth centuries. There were 
several branches of die Chauhan family, 
the most well-known being the 
Chauhans of Sakambhari, after their 
capital (modern Sambhar) in the Ajmer 
district of Rajasthan. 
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Prominent kings oi this dynasty 
include Ajayaraja, who recaptured 
Nagor from the Yaminis and prevented 
a further Ghaznavid advance. In the 
early twelfth century, he founded the 
city of Ajayameru (Ajmer], better 
situated for defence purposes than 
Sambhar, the old capital. Some of his 
coins carry the name of his queen, 
Somaladevi. 

His son. Arnoraja, also scored a 
decisive victory over the Yaminis, who 
had advanced up to Ajmer. He was 
married to the daughter oi the 
Ohalukya ruler, Jayasimha Siddharaja 
of Gujarat, and the great Prithviraj III 
was his grandson. 

It was Amoraja's son. Vigraharaja IV 
Visaladeva. whose known dates range 
from 1153-1163. who transformed the 
Chau hail kingdom into an empire. He 
conquered Delhi and Ilansi, besides 
attacking Chalukva territories in 
Rajasthan. He is described as having 
freed Aryavarta from the invaders. 
Though this seems an exaggeration, it 
cannot be doubled that he registered 
significant victories over the Yaminis. 

Besides being an able warrior, 
Vigraharaja IV Visaladeva was a man 
pf letters and a patron of literature. 
Fragments ol his drama, the f farakeli, 
have been found engraved on stone in 
Ajmer. The historical drama. Lctliia- 
Vigra/utm/«. written by his court poet, 
Somadeva. has been similarly 
discovered. Vigraharaja IV Visaladeva 
was a great builder and founded many 
townships. The mosque, Adhai din ka 
jhompra at Ajmer, was originally a 
college const fueled by him. 


Prithviraj III was the last ruler of 
this house. He has been immortalised 
by the poet Chandbardai in the epic 
Prithutraja Paso, though another 
biographical work, Prithviraja-vijaya, 
is regarded as a more authentic 
account of his reign. A minor, when he 
ascended the throne, Prithviraj 
commenced his reign attacking 
powerful neighbouring kingdoms like 
Kanauj, Gujarat, and the Chandella 
territory, without any appreciable gain. 
His greatest challenge came from 
Muhammad Ghur. The dynasty went 
into decline after his defeat at the 
second battle of Tarain and his 
execution shortly thereafter when he 
was barely thirty years of age. 

Branches of the Chauhans also 
ruled at Ranthambhor, Nadol, and 
Jalor. Ajmer and Jalor were captured 
by Alauddin Khalji in the early 
fourteenth century. 

The Kalachuris of Tripuri 

The Kalachuris (also known as 
Katasuris, Haihayas and Chedis) whose 
legendary early history is mentioned in 
the Epics and the Puranas were an 
ancient ruling house. In historical 
Limes, there are references to Kalachuri 
kings from the mid-sixth century A.D. 
their earliest seat of power was 
Mahismati on the Narmada. 

An early Kalachuri king. Kokalla. 
who ruled in the mid-ninth century was 
among the great warriors of his age. He 
is credited with having defeated the 
Turushkas who seem to have been 
Turkish troops of the ruler of Sind. He 
was married to a Chandella princess. 
He was succeeded by a number of able 
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rulers but the dyrasty went into 
decline in the last quarter of the tenth 
century. The famous poet Rajasekhara 
lived in the Kalachuri court. 

The Kalachuris again acquired 
power and prestige under 
Gangeyadeva, who ascended the throne 
in 1015 in the region around Jabalpur 
in Madhya Pradesh. Besides incursions 
against Orissa. Anga and Banaras, 
ther e are also references to his attack 
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fact that Banaras and Allahabad 
constituted parts ot his kingdom and 
that he was also in occupation of West 
Bengal for a while. In addition, he led 
successful expeditions against Kalinga 
and Conjeevaram. He allied with the 
Chalukya king against Malwa. 

The last known king of this house 
is believed to have ruled towards the 
end of the twelfth century. A branch of 
the Kalachuris established a kingdom 



Sabha Manclap of Sun Temple. Mtxlhcra. Gujarat. Solanki Period 


on Kira (Kangra valley) which was then 
part of the Ghaznavid province of 
Punjab. He was succeeded by his son, 
Kama, the greatest rule;- of this dynasty 
and one of the most renowned generals 
of his age. His inscriptions attest to t he 


in Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh 
in the early eleventh century. Petty 
Kalachuri chiefs also ruled in the Kasia 
region of Gorakhpur district in Uttar 
Pradesh from the ninth to the twelfth 
centuries. 
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Mount Abu. Luna Vciso/if temple, interior of Sabha Mandap, A.D. 1230, Solanki Period 


The Chalukyas of Gujarat 

The Chalukyas or Solankis ruled over 
Gujarat lor almost three and a half 
centuries (950-1300). During the rfeign 
of Bhima I (1022-1064), Mahmud 
Ghazni invaded Gujarat and ravaged 
the temple of Somnath. Bhima was 
succeeded by his son, Kama, whose 
•.principal achievement was the 
annexation of Lata (south Gujarat). He 
is also said to have conquered large 
parts of Malwa in association with the 
western Chalukya ruler. 

Jayasimha Siddharaja. who 
ascended the throne in 1092-93, 
consolidated and considerably 
expanded the kingdom of Gujarat. He 
subdued the Chauhans ofSakambhari, 


but gave his daughter to its defeated 
ruler, Ar noraj a. 

Thereafter, Siddharaja turned 
against the Paramaras of Malwa. By 
1137, he had conquered enough of that 
kingdom to assume the title of 
Avantinath (Lord of Malwa). This 
extended the Gujarat frontier upto the 
Chandella kingdom and led to 
inevitable conflicts between the two 
powers. 

Jayasimha Siddharaja was a 
devotee of Siva and built the Rudra- 
Mahakala temple at Siddhapura. He 
was a patron of the famous Jain scholar, 
Hemachandra. He also set up 
institutions for the study of jyottsha, 
nyciya and the Puranas. Siddharaja 
had no son, and was succeeded by 
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Kumarapala, renowned as the last great 
royal proponent of Jainism. The 
invasion of Muhammad Ghur took 
place in the reign of his minor grandson. 
The regent queen herself led the 
defending army and inflicted a defeat 
on the Turkish forces near Mount Abu. 

The Vaghela chiefs established an 
independent principality between the 
Sabarmati and Narmada in the mid- 
thirteenth century. Kama II. who faced 
Alauddin Khalji's armies, was the last 
Hindu king of Gujarat. 

K.i illiuii 

In Kashmir, the Harkova dynasty, which 
boasted of rulers like Laliladilva 
Muktapida and Jayapida Vinyaditya, 
was supplanted by the Utpalas in the 
mid-ninth century. The founder of the 
dynasty, AvanUvarman, was a man of 
sagacity who restored peace and order 
in the region and commissioned an 
engineering operation for the drainage 
and irrigation of the valley. This 

t iixercises 
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provided much relief from floods, 
besides increasing the land under 
cultivation. The project was executed 
by Surya, after whom the town of 
Suryapura is named. Avantivarman 
also founded the town of Avantipur and 
built a number of imposing temples. 

His successors, however, were weak 
and inept and power eventually fell in 
the hands of a group ofTantrin soldiers 
[the Praetorian guards) who functioned 
as kingmakers, in the mid-tenth 
ceiiiurv ilit* famous queen Didda 
(grand-daughter of the Shahi king 
Bliiml emerged as a powerful figure. Her 
lumuliuous reign, wracked by 
incessant rebellions and revolts against 
her prime minister Tunga, eventually 
made way for the Lohara dynasty. 

The dynasty finally came to an end 
in 1172. It was followed by almost two 
centuries of anarchy, and finally, in 
1339, Shah Mir deposed Queen Kota, 
widow of the last Hindu ruler, Udayana 
Deva. 


Which dynasties ruled over Kanauj in the eleventh and twelfth centuries? 
Write short notes on: 

a) The Gahadavalas 

b) The Chandellas 

c) Bhoja Para mar a 

d) Prithviraj III 

e) Jayasimha Siddharaja 

Match the following; 

a) Vigraharaja IV Visaladeva the Kalachuri dynasty 

b) Avantivarman wrote the Harakeli 

c) Kama was the greatest king of built the Khajuraho temples 

d) The Chandellas founded the Utpala dynasty 

On the map of India, mark the kingdoms of the Chauhans. the Gahadavalas, 
and the Chandellas. 
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New and vibrant kingdoms thrived in 
the eastern regions as well. The rulers 
of Assam worsted the marching Khalji 
armies, as Orissa repulsed several 
invasions. Bengal witnessed a cultural 
renaissance under the Palas and Senas, 
before finally succumbing to the 
Turkish forces. 

Assam 

After the death of Bhaskaravarman, 
Kamarupa was occupied by 
Salastambha. Not much is known 
about him or his successors. In the 
early ninth century a new dynasty came 
to power under Pralambha. The region 
appears to have been conquered by the 
Pala king Devapala around this time, 
but soon regained its autonomy. The 
Pralambha dynasty remained in power 
till al?out A.D. 1000. 

The king of Pragjotish [Kamarupa) 
in the first part of the eleventh century 
was Brahmapala, who is said to have 
ruled from his capital Duijaya, which 
has been identified with Gauhati by 
scholars. 


North-Eastern and Eastern States/43 

An unidentified king of Assam 
repulsed the attack of Bakhtiyar Khalji, 
the conqueror of Bengal, in which the 
latter suffered severe losses. The entire 
region of Kamarupa rose against the 
invader. The local populace destroyed 
food and fodder to deprive the intruders 
of any form of sustenance. Most of 
Khalji's army perished, there being not" 
more than a hundred survivors out of 
an army of ten thousand horse. 
Subsequent Muslim invasions of 
Assam are also recorded, but seem to 
have ended in failure. 

Meanwhile, in the mid-thirteenth 
century, the Ahoms, a branch of the 
Shan tribe settled in eastern Assam, 
established a kingdom and gave the 
name Assam to the region. 

Bengal 

After a string of eminent rulers 
like Dharmapala, Devapala, and 
Narayanapala, the Pala empire fell 
into decline, with its sway confined 
to western and southern Bengal. In 
A.D. 988, another powerful prince, 
Mahipala I, ascended the throne. Under 
his stewardship Pala power revived 
somewhat, only to go down irretrievably 
under his successors. Pala rule, 
however, continued over parts of south 
Bihar till the last quarter of the twelfth 
century. Bengal during these decades 
was also jolted by the Kaivarta revolt. 

In east Bengal, the Varmans, 
professing links with the Yadavas of 
antiquity, came to power in the second 
quarter of the eleventh century. They 
were replaced by the Senas. 
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The Senas described themselves 
as Karnata-Ksliatriyas, Brahma- 
Kshatriyas and Kshatriyas and claimed 
descent from the kings of 
Dakshinapatha. This has led scholars 
to speculate that they may have come 
from the Kannada-speaking region of 
the south. Since the Palas employed 
several Karnatas. it is possible that an 
ancestor of the Senas, hailing from the 
Deccan, accepted their service and his 
successors settled in Radha (Burdwan, 
Bengal). Alternatively, they could have 
accompanied a Chalukya ruler who 
invaded Bengal and settled there. 

Vijayascna. who came to power in 
1095'and ruled for almost sixty years, 
was among the eminent kings of the 
Sena dynasty. The Deopara Prasasti 
inscription provides us with details of 
his reign. He built the Pradvumnesvara 
Siva Temple in Rajshahi district. 

He was succeeded by the famous 
Ballalasena (1158-1179). Ballalasena 
was a man of learning, had studied the 
Puranas and Smritis, and was an 
author of repute. He composed a work 
on Smriti and another on astronomy, 
which was completed by his son. The 
introduction of the social system known 
as kulinism is traditionally attributed 
to him, though this is not corroborated 
by contemporary evidence. 

His son, Lakshmanasena, was the 
last Hindu ruler of Bengal. He attained 
notable victories against the 
Gahadavalas and also controlled a large 
part of Bihar where an era known after 
him as Lakshmana Samvat was 
current. He was forced to leave his 


capital, Nadia (renamed Lakhnauti) 
after its take over by Bakhtiyar Khalji, 
though the denouement can be 
explained by circumstances and his 
advanced age. The popular impression 
of him as a coward who lost to eighteen 
Khalji horsemen seems unjustified. 

Lakshmanasena was a gifted writer 
and poet, and his reign was a period of 
cultural magnificence. Literary 
celebrities like Jayadeva, composer of 
the Gita Gouinda, Halayudha and 
Sridharadasa adorned his court. 
Sanskrit literature in Bengal is said to 
have been at its brightest in the decades 
preceding the Turkish invasion. 

However, east Bengal (Vanga) and 
probably also south Bengal remained 
in Sena hands. From the available 
accounts it appears that the 
descendants of Lakshmanasena 
continued to occupy the throne of 
Vanga at least upto the mid-thirteenth 
century, when they were supplanted by 
the Deva dynasty, which ruled till the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. 

Orissa, Kalinga 

In the mid-seventh century Orissa was 
ruled by Sainyabhita Madhavavarman 
(also called Srinivasa), a powerful king 
of the Shailodbhava dynasty who 
performed the asvamedha sacrifice. 
Though the family went into decline 
after him, Shailodbhava rule continued 
till the mid-eighth century. Several 
dynasties ruled Orissa in the ensuing 
two centuries, among them the Karas 
and several branches of the Bhanjas. 
The names of at least five female rulers 
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Lingarqja temple, Bhuvaneswcir, Orissa, mid-eleventh century 


of the Kara dynasty have come down to 
us. Among the Bhanjas, the most 
important families were the Khijinga 
and the Khinjali. 

Of the dynasties that subsequently 
ruled over parts of Orissa were the 
Kesaris of Bhuvaneswar and the 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara. The 
former were followers of Siva and built 
magnificent temples at Bhuvaneswar, 
including the famous Lingaraja temple. 

The Eastern Gangas who had 
established themselves in Kalinga, were 
originally a branch of the Gangas of 
Mysore. They had their main capital at 
Kalinganagara (Ganjam district), with 
a subsidiary one at Dantapura (Palur). 


Their charters begin with homage to 
Gokarnesvara Siva on Mahendra 
mountain. 

In the eleventh century, another 
Ganga family came into prominence in 
the region. It was called the Later 
Eastern Gangas to differentiate it from 
the earlier rulers of the.same name. The 
dynasty reached its apogee under 
Anantavarman Chodaganga, so-called 
because his mother was the daughter 
of Rajendra Chola. Anantavarman 
succeeded his father in A.D. 1078, and 
ruled for almost seventy years, till the 
mid twelfth century. He is said to have 
built the famous temple of Jagannath 
at Puri. Though he faced a Chola 
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Surya, Sun temple. Konarak. Orissa 

invasion at the beginning of his reign, 
he not only recovered his territory, but 
annexed some Chola land, from where 
he was in turn expelled. 

By uniting Utkal and Kalinga, he is 
credited with laying the foundation of 
modem Orissa. He availed of the break¬ 
up of the Pala kingdom to advance 
through the Hooghly, upto the Ganges, 
a frontier maintained by Orissa kings 
till the sixteenth century. 
Anantavarman Chodaganga’s records 
describe his kingdom as stretching from 
“Ganga to Godavari,” a feat revived by 
the Gajapati kings. 


Around this time Orissa had to face 
a number of invasions from Bengal. The 
first was sanctioned by Bakhtiyar 
Khalji, who had overwhelmed the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal. The incursion, 
however, ended in failure as did an 
ensuing one led by Ghiyasuddin Iwaz. 

Another distinguished ruler of the 
• dynasty was Narasimha 1(1238-1264), 
the builder of the Sun temple at 
Konarak. He adopted a forward policy 
and invaded Bengal, advancing to the 
very gates of the capital. This enabled 
Orissa to retain its independence till the 
mid-sixteenth century, though it 
suffered a series of attacks from 
Sultanate rulers. In the mid-fifteenth 
century, a new royal family, the 
Suryavamsas, came to power in 
Kalinga. 



Wheel on plinth ojSun temple. Konarak. 
Orissa. Ganga period 
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Match the following: 

a) Kamarupa was also known as 

b) Bakhliyar Khalji 

c) Lakshmanasena 

d) The Eastern Gangas 

e) Alioms 

0 llallalasena 
g) Shailodbhava 

Write short notes on: 

a) 

b) 
cl 


built the Jagannath temple 
Pragjotish 

were a branch of the Shan tribe, 
was unsuccessful in conquering Assam 
were a ruling family of Orissa, 
was a famous Sena king, 
was the last Hindu ruler of Bengal. 


Pala patronage of art and religion 
Anantavarman Chodaganga 
Narasimha 1 
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In the Deccan and the far south the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani. the Yadavas. the 
Kakatiyas, the Cholas, the Hoysalas 
and the Later Pandyas all contributed 
to the dynamism of the era. Besides 
pursuing aggressive expansionist 
programmes, they assiduously 
promoted cultural and religious 
(lowering in their realms. 

Chalukyas of Kalyani 

In die third quarter of the tenth century, 
after a long and distinguished innings 
of over two centuries, the Rashtrakutas 
of the Deccan made way for the 
Chalukyas. Also known as the Western 
Chalukyas, the new ruling house set 
up its capital at Kalyani (Karnataka). 
The founder of the dynasty, Taila II 
(A.D. 973-9971 made extensive 
conquests arid defeated a number of 
neighbouring powers, like the Gangas 
of Mysore, the Par amaras of Malwa . the 
Chaluk yas of C.uja rat and the 
Ka lachurls_ o£X]iedi. But the most 
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momentous development of his reign 
was the beginning of a prolonged 
contest with the Cholas, who. under 
Rajaraja the Great, had also embarked 
upon a similar expansionist drive. The 
Chalukya-C.hola duel was to become a 
conspicuous feature of this period. 

Subsequent Chalukya rulers like 
Satyasraya and Jayasimha It laced 
repeated attacks from the Cholas. liter 
which tile Tungabha dra was tac itlv 
acknowledged as ma rking the bottl er 
between the Uvo kingdoms. Chula 
invasions however continued in the 
reign of Somesvara. 

The mosl distinguished Chainkya 
ruler was Vikramadilya VI (A.D. lM7(v 
1 1261. who introduced lhe Chaluky i- 
Vikram era in pla ce of the Saka e ra. He 
successtully fought the Cholas. and his 
own numerous feudatories. But despite 
being defeated, the feudatories finally 
asserted their independence three 
decades after Vikramadilya's death. 

Vikramaditya Vi’s court was graced 
by scholars like Bilhana, composer of 
the VikramanarDcttrfeiraehania and 
Vijnaneshvara., author of the 
Mita.ksh.ara.-~a commentary on the 
Yajnavalkya Smritt . Vijnaneshvara 
wrote of the king: “Neither there was. 
nor is, nor will be on this earth a ruler 
like king Vikramarka of Kalayanapura 
and we have not heard nor seen anyone 
like him.” 

By the mid-twelfth century the 
Chalukya kingdom had almost ceased 
to exist, and Us place was taken by the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal. the Hoysalas 
of Dwarasamudra, and the Yadavas 
of Devagiri. 
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The Eastern Chalukyas 
The Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi served 
as protectorates of the Cholas for long 
periods till finally with the accession of 
Koluttunga, Vengi was united with the 
Chula empire. 

The Yadavas of Devagiri 

The Yadavas. who claimed to belong to 
the Yadu family of Lord Krishna, are 
believed to have been an indigenous 
M arat ha group who were originally 
feudatories of the Rastrakutas, and 
thereafter, of the Western Chalukyas. 
They became prominent in the twelfth 
century under Bhillama V. who 
established the Yadava kingdom and 
assumed imperial titles. He annexed a 
large part of the disintegrating Western 
Chalukya empire, which brought him 
into conflict with the Hoysalas who had 


similar aspirations. He established his 
capital at Devagiri (later renamed 
Daulatabad), hence his dynasty is 
known as the Yadavas of Devagiri. 

The Yadava kingdom reached its 
zenith under Simhana (1210-1246), 
who made it the supreme power in the 
Deccan. The last famous ruler of this 
dynasty was Rama Chandra Deva, who 
was confronted with the invasions of 
Alauddin Khalji. 

The Kakatiyas 

The Kakatiyas were an old family of 
Telengana who had served as 
feudatories of the Western Chalukyas 
in the early eleventh century. Their 
earliest known chief. Beta I. availed of 
the confusion caused by the invasion 
of Rajendra Chola and carved out a 
small kingdom in the Nalgonda district 



Thousand- pillared temple. Andhra Pradesh. Kakatiya period 
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(Hyderabad). After the death of the 
Western Chalukya king, Vlkramaditya VI, 
the Kakatiya rulers began to expand 
their power by overwhelming the latter's 
feudatories. 

Among the prominent rulers of this 
dynasty was Ganapati. who ruled for 
more than sixty years and brought the 
entire Tel ugu-speaking area under his 
sway. He erected an efficient 
administrative machinery and took 
steps to improve trade and agriculture. 
He completed the construction of the 
city o f Wa ra nga l and shifted his capital 
there. 

He was succeeded by his daughter 
Rudramadevl, who assumed the name 
of Rudradeva Maharaja, and ruled for 
almost thirty-five years (1261-1295). 
She fought the king of Orissa and the 
Yadavas who threatened her kingdom. 
Like her father, she was a patron of the 
Pasupata Saiva monasteries 
established by her father's preceptor. 
Vivesvara Sambhu. 

She was succeeded by her 
grandson. Pratap Rudra (1295-1323), 
who was to be the last king of this 
dynasty. Pratap Rudra’s reign was 
characterised by repeated invasions 
frorh the north; eight according to ihe 
Vilasa grant of Prolaya Nayaka, five or 
six according to Muslim chroniclers. 

Dynasties of South India 
The Chola Empire 

The Cholas were rulers of great 
antiquity, and are mentioned in the rock 
edicts of Emperor Ashaka. Their power 
revived in the mid-ninth century under 
Vijayalaya whose links with the earlier 


Cholas remain unknown. He probably 
began his career as a vassal of the 
Pallavas. His successors Aditya and 
Parantaka availed of the declining 
fortunes of the Pallavas and Pandyas 
to considerably extend the kingdom to 
cover large parts of south India. The 
growing eminence of the Cholas 
however, provoked the Rashtrakuta 
king. Krishna II, to battle with them. 
They were decisively defeated at 
Takkolam in A.D. 949. 

The most glorious epoch in Chola 
history commenced with the accession 
ofRajaraja the Great (985-1014), which 
has been compared wnth that of 
Samudragupta in its political 
significance. Within just about a decade, 
Rajaraja transformed a small kingdom 
into an empire and made himself the 
paramount ruler of the south. He 
subjugated the Cheras, took Madura 
and captured the Pandyan king, 
annexed the northern part of Sri Lanka, 
overran the Eastern Chalukya kingdom 
of Vengi, Kalinga, and also the 
Laccadives and the Maldives, the last 
being a testimony to the strength of the 
Chola navy. 

He built the beautiful Brihadesvara 
temple at Thanjavur, also called Ihe 
Rajarajeswara temple after him. 
Engraved on its walls are accounts of 
his varied accomplishments. Himself a 
devotee of Siva, Rajaraja also had 
temples built for Vishnu. Besides, he 
assisted the king of Java in constructing 
and endowing a Buddhist vihara. 

Rajaraja was succeeded by his son. 
Rajendra 1 (1014-44), under whom 
Chola power reached its pinnacle. The 
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Based upon Survey of India map with the permission of the Surveyor General of India 
< lovemment of India Copyright 1990 

The territorial waters of India extend Into the sea to a distance of twelve nautical miles'measured from the 
appropriate base line. 
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Rqjarajeswara Temple, Tamil Nadu 

Tiruvalangadu copper plate inscription 
and the Tirumalai rock inscription 
provide details of his conquests and his 
skills as a commander. Soon after 
ascending the throne, he annexed the 
whole of Sri Lanka and reasserted Chola 
sovereignty over the Kerala and 
Pandyan country. The war with the 
Western Chalukyas was resumed, but 
despite Chola claims of success, the 
Tungabhadra remained the northern 
limit of their empire. 

Rajendra I made a triumphant 
march towards the north as far as the 


Ganga and the kingdom of the Pala 
king, Mahipala. The ostensible purpose 
of this campaign was to bring the holy 
waters of the Ganges to his kingdom, 
and it was after this daring campaign 
that he assumed the title of 
Gangaikonda. 

Rajendra I also utilised his powerful 
fleet to notch up victories across the Bay 
of Bengal. The king of Cambodia, 
threatened by the Shailendra kings of 
Malaya and Sumatra, had sought the 
help of Rajendra Chola. The latter was 
lured by the prospect of commanding 
the maritime trade between east, and 
west Asia, hitherto controlled by Malaya 
and Sumatra. Rajendra Chola is said 
to have conquered Sumatra and 
stimulated commerce between the 
Malaya Peninsula and south India. It 
is possible that his project to,bring the 
Ganga waters may have been 
influenced by the desire to dominate 
Orissa and Bengal and thereby control 
the entire east coast.of India. 

Rajendra Chola was a generous 
benefactor of temples and colleges. He 
founded a new capital, Gangaikonda- 
Cholapuram, which was adorned by a 
beautiful temple and palace. A huge 
artificial tank was excavated in the 
vicinity of this city and was fed by water 
drawn from nearby rivers. One of his 
daughters was married to the Eastern 
Chalukya king, and her son, 
Kulottunga. became the first Chola- 
Chalukyan monarch. 

Rajendra 1 was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Rajadhiraja (1044-54) and 
he. by his brother, Rajendra II. Both 
were capable generals. 
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The last important Chola ruler was 
Kulottunga 1 (1070-1122). He united 
the kingdoms of the Eastern Chalukyas 
of Vengi and the Cholas. His accession 
practically synchronised with the loss 
of Sri Lanka. He also had to deal with 
the rebellions of the Pandyas and 
Cheras. He lost Vengi and faced a 
Hoys a la invasion, which resulted in the 
loss of the Gangavadi province. Thus, 
at the end of his reign, the Chola 
kingdom was confined to a much 
smaller area. 

Kulottunga is credited with 
introducing a number of administrative 
reforms in the kingdom, the most 
important being the land surveys in the 
sixteenth and forty-eighth years of his 
reign. By an interesting coincidence, the 
first survey took place in the same year 
as the Domesday survey in England. 

Though a devout Saivite, 
Kulottunga made grants to the 
Buddhist shrines at Negapattam. After 
him, Chola power gradually declined 
and its place was finally taken by the 
Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra and the 
Pandyas of Madurai. Memory of the 
Cholas survived in the name of their 
country, Chola-mandal (anglicised into 
Coromandel). 

Chola Administration 

The emperor was the pivot of the Chola 
administrative machinery, and the royal 
princes actively engaged in civil and 
military duties. The king was assisted 
by a ministerial council and 
administrative staff, and enhanced the 
efficiency of the administration with 
regular royal tours. 


State officers were often paid 
through land grants and bestowed with 
titles as a mark of honour. The empire 
was divided into provinces 
{mandcdams), which were further sub¬ 
divided into oalanadus and nadus. 
Trade and commerce thrived in the 
Chola empire, and several large guilds 
traded with Java and Sumatra. 

Land revenue constituted a major 
source of state income and was 
collected in both cash and kind by 
village assemblies. Peasant 
proprietorship existed alongside other 
forms of land tenure. Both the 
government and the local authorities 
paid great attention to irrigation, with 
village authorities taking special care 
to maintain tanks. The state share 
appears to have been pegged aL one- 
third of the produce. Besides land tax, 
the state derived income from tolls on 
trade and professions. 

The army comprised of cavalry, 
infantry and elephants. Commanders 
were given the ranks of nayaka, 
senapati or mahadandanayaka. The 
velatkkaras were the emperor’s 
personal bodyguards. Costly Arabian 
horses were imported in large numbers, 
but most of them did not enjoy a full 
lifespan due to poor upkeep. 

The Chola navy made notable gains 
during this period. The Cholas 
controlled the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts, as well as the Bay of 
Bengal, 

Besides temple construction, the 
Cholas undertook vast public works, 
excavating tanks, sinking wells, and 
constructing dams across the. Kaveri 
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Local Administration 




An elaborate and 
complex system of rural 
administration 
developed in Chola 
times. On the basis of 
inscriptional evidence, it 
is possible to form an 
idea of at least, three 
types of assemblies that 
functioned at the local 
level, the ur, the sabha or 
mahasabha, and the 
nagaram. 

The ur was the 
common form of 
assembly in villages 
where all classes of 
people held land 
and were members of 
the assembly. The 
sabha was the assembly 
of brahmins in 
brahmadeya villages, 
where at least to begin 


South Gopuram. Chidambaram Temple. 

Tamil Nadu 

and other rivers, and cutting channels 
to transport water for irrigation 
purposes. The artificial lake dug by 
Rajendra I near his capital had 
embankments sixteen miles in length 
as well as stone sluices and channels. 
The Cholas also constructed grand 
roads to facilitate commerce and 
communications, as also the movement 
of troops. They, built great cities, like 
Tanjore, Gangaikonda-Cholapuram, 
and Kanchi. 


with, brahmins were the principal- 
landholders. The nagaram was an 
assembly of merchants and was 
normally found in areas where traders 
and merchants were dominant. These 
three types of assemblies, along 
with others, often coexisted in the 
same locality and engaged in 
mutual consultation on matters of 
common interest. 

Two inscriptions belonging to the 
early tenth century (A.D. 919 and 921), 
the Uttaramerur inscriptions, are 
regarded as a watershed in the history 
of Chola village assemblies. They lay 
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Bodhisatlva Maitreya. Cholci period, 
eleventh century bronze 


Siva NataraJ, Cholaperiod, 
twelfth century 


down the procedure for appointing 
committees ( variyam ) of six to twelve 
members to oversee local 
administration. The number of 
committees varied from village to 
village: no remuneration was paid to 
committee members. The functions 
performed by the assemblies are 
indicative of the extent of autonomy 
enjoyed by the villages. The committees 
also supervised the village 
administration with the help of paid 
officials. The judicial committee, called 
the nyayattar. dealt with matters 
related to law. 

The sabha was vested with 
proprietary rights over common lands, 
helped in the reclamation of forest and 


wastelands, assisted royal officials in 
estimating the land revenue obligations 
of the village, collected revenue, and in 
cases of default, was empowered to sell 
land by auction. 

The sabha also oversaw the 
maintenance of roads and irrigation 
works; its decisions were recorded by 
madhyasthas. 

Chola Art 

The Cholas were prolific builders of 
temples and the art style they evolved 
was adopted in other parts of south 
India as also in Sri Lanka. As a 
consequence of their rule, the entire 
Tamil country came to be studded with 
temples. 
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The distinguishing feature of Chola 
temples was their gigantic towers or 
L'imnns. The uimau of the Brihadesvara 
temple, for instance, is about fifty-seven 
metres high and is further crowned by 
a single bloc of granite more than seven 
metres in height. A hall, called mandap, 
with elaborately carved pillars and a flat 
roof, was generally located in front of 
the sanctum. It functioned as an 
audience hall for devotees and was also 
the place where ceremonial dances were 
performed. Sometimes a passage, 
containing images of gods, was added 
around the sanctum for devotees to 
perambulate. The entire structure was 
enclosed in a courtyard surrounded by 
high walls with lofty gates called 
gopurcuiis. 

Some of the Cliola temples also 
exhibited portrait images of the kings 
and their chief queens. Chola sculpture 
was characterised by a harmonious 
blend of energy, grace and dignity, as 
is evident in the famous Nalaraj or 
Dancing Siva image at Chidambaram. 
Chola bronzes are justly renowned as 
the epitome of Chola art. The most 
famous Chola paintings, are those 
adorning the pradakshina passage of 
• the Brihadesvara temple. 


former Mysore state, though the 
Hoysalas dug deep into Chola land and 
for a time even reached south of the 
Kaveri. They engaged in numerous 
contests with the Yadavas and Pandyas. 
Among the outstanding rulers of this 
dynasty were Vishnuvardhan, Ballala 11 
and Ballala 111. 

Ballala III had to face the armies of 
the Delhi Sultanate. Though defeated 
in 1310, he sustained a fierce resistance 
against the Khalji and Tughlaq armies 
for over three decades. He also battled 
the Sultan of Madurai. 

The Hoysalas made Dwarasamudra 
their capital. Located near it was Belur. 
which also served as a royal residence 
and is famous for the magnificent 
Hoysala monuments. 

The Hoysalas were among the 
greatest builders of their times and 
developed the art traditions of the 
Chalukyas. The Hoysalesvara temple at 
Halebid has been described as the 
“highest achievement” of the Chalukya- 
Hoysala style of architecture, 
characterised by its low pyramidal 
shikhar and profusely carved plinth. 
This richly sculpted temple was left 
incomplete, probably due to the 
invasions from the north that took place 
around this time. 


Hoysalas The Later Pandyas ,, . 

The history of the Hoysalas properly Despite being defeated by a number ol 

begins with Nrpakama (1022-1047) Chola kings, the Pandyas managed to 
who together with his son occupied the begin a process of recovery under 
Hasan and Kadur districts and parts Jatavarman Kulasekhara. The second 
of Nagamangala taluk in Mysore. This Pandya empire appears to have been 
was the area between the Western inaugurated by his brothei 
Chalukya and Chola empires. MaravarmanSundaraPandya. 
Subsequently, the Hoysala kingdom Among the greatest rulers of this 
became almost co-lcrminous with the dynasty was Jatavarman Sundara 
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Halebid, Hoysalesvara temple 








Halebid, Hoysalesvara temple, wall of southern viman 
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Pandya I (1251-1268). He vanquished 
the Cheras. Hoysalas and Cholas, 
besides conquering northern Sri Lanka. 
He also endowed the temples of 
Srirangam and Chidambaram, 
providing them with golden roofs. Other 
important rulers include Jatavarman 
Vira Pandya (1253-1275) and 
Maravarman Kulasekhara, During the 
laiter’s reign, the Pandyas also 
subjugated Sri Lanka. 

Marco Polo, who visited the 
Pandyan kingdom around A.D. 1293, 
has left a vivid account of the splendour 
of the kingdom. He wrote, “The great 
province of Ma’bar ... is best of all the 
Indies.... It is at this city that all the 
ships touch that come from the west, 
as from Hormuz and from Kis (an island 
in the Persian Gulf) and from Aden, and 
all Arabia, laden with horses and with 
other things for sale... There is a great 
business done in this city... The king 
possesses vast treasures and wears 
upon his person great store of rich 
jewels. He maintains a great state and 
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administers his kingdom with great 
equity, and extends great favour to 
merchants and foreigners so that they 
are very glad to visit his city." 

A succession dispute between two 
Pandyan princes, Sundara and Vira 
Pandya, provided the Khalji forces an 
opportunity to invade the kingdom in 
1310. 

Overview 

While surveying the apparently 
fractured polity during these centuries, 
it should be borne in mind that India is 
virtually as large as Europe, excluding 
Russia. Viewed thus, the number of 
kingdoms was not disproportionate to 
its size, and certainly not Indicative of 
a disintegrating political order Rather, 
as mentioned earlier, new areas and 
groups being incorporated into the 
system were also contributing to the 
polity. But despite the political variety, 
India remained a cultural entity. 
Religious festivals, popular fairs, 
pilgrimages, spiritual and literary texts 
all reinforced its cohesiveness. 


Exercises 




1. Write short notes on: 

a) Vikramaditya VI 

b) Bhillama 

c) Rudramadevi 

d) Chola art 

e) Chola rural administration 


Describe the achievements of Rajaraja Chola. 
Match the following 

a) Taila II 

b) Simhana 

c) Pratap Rudra 

d) Rajendra I 


belonged to the Kakatiya dynasty 
was a great Chola emperor 

was the founder of the Chalukya house of Kalyani 
was an Important ruler of the Yadava kingdom 
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The establishment of the Delhi 
Sultanate in A.D. 1206 was a landmark 
in Indian history. The state now 
established departed from the previous 
polities of the sub-continent in several 
ways. For the first time, the rulers 
professed a faith different from that of 
the populace. They also presided over 
an unprecedented centralisation of 
authority and effected an exploitation 
of the peasantry unparalleled in the 
annals of India. 

rh* Mumluks lA.D. 1206-1290) 

The sudden death of Muhammad Ghur 
and his failure to specify succession 
procedures pitted his three leading 
slaves, Tajuddin Yalduz, Nasiruddin 
Qubacha and Qutbuddin Aibak 
against each other. The Ghurid 
possessions at this time included 
Multan, Uchch, Nahrwala, Purshor, 
Sialkot, Lahore, Tabarhind, Tarain, 
Ajmer, Hansi, Sursuti, Kuhram, 
Meerut. Koil, Delhi, Badaun, Gwalior, 
Bhera. Banaras, Kanauj, Kalinjar, 


Awadh, Malwa, Bihar and Lakhnauti. 

In reality, many of these areas were 
only nominally under Ghurid control, 
while others had openly proclaimed 
freedom from Turkish yoke. The 
recalcitrance of the native powers, in 
fact, remained an abiding problem for 
Sultanate rulers. 

Faced with indigenous hostility and 
pressure from fellow Turkish slaves, 
Aibak stationed himself at Lahore to 
better monitor the activities of his rivals 
and maintain a firmer grip over the 
Indian territories. At this precarious 
stage, Aibak aspired only to hold on to 
his master's conquests. However, in 
A.D. 1210, within four years of 
assumption of power, he died after a fall 
from his horse while playing chaugan 
(a form of polo). 

Aibak was undoubtedly one of the 
most skilled warriors to have served 
under Muhammad Ghur. He had 
played a pivotal role in furthering his 
master’s domain in India, specially after 
the battle of Tarain. 

After Aibak’s death, the leading 
Turkish amirs enthroned a nebulous 
figure named Aram Shah. Nothing 
much is known about him and he soon 
made way for Aibak’s son-in-law, 
Shamsuddin Iltutmish. 

The Shamsi Dynasties 

Iltutmish, like Aibak, found himself in 
a political quagmire. Not only had he 
to deal with the Turkish slave-officers 
who considered themselves his equals, 
he also had to contend with three 
formidable potentates - Yalduz in 
Ghazni, Qubacha in Multan and Ali 
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Mardan in Lakhnauti. To add to his 
woes, the perennially rebellious native 
chiefs were stirring afresh. Jalor and 
Ranthambor had become independent, 
while Ajmer, Gwalior and the Doab had 
also shed the Turkish mantle. 

IltuLmish’s reign of twenty-six years 
has been divided by scholars into 
three broad phases - the first from 
A. D. 1210-1220 when he was 
preoccupied with disposing off rival 
contenders to his authority: the second 
from A. D. 1221-1227 during which he 
dealt with the Mongol menace; and the 
third from A.D. 1228-1236 when he 
devoted himself to consolidating his 
dynasty. 

Soon after Iltutmish’s accession, 
Yalduz moved out of Ghazni, occupied 
Lahore and established his authority in 
Punjab up to Thanesar. Iltutmish was 
left with no option but to join battle with 
him; Yalduz was defeated in the 
encounter and killed shortly thereafter. 

But fresh troubles arose with the 
unexpected arrival of the Khwarizmi 
prince, Jalaluddin Mangbarni, in 
search of shelter from the Mongols. The 
Mongols at this time were a dreaded 
force under Chengiz Khan, who prided 
in describing himself as the “scourge of 
God.” Though the Delhi Sultanate 
thence onward became vulnerable to 
Mongol raids. India was fortunate to 
escape the full fury of the devastation 
they wrought in China, Central Asia, 
Russia and Persia. 

Punjab and the Upper Sind Sagar 
Doab, however, now became a 
battleground between the Mongols, 
Qubacha and Mangbarni. Anxious to 
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protect his kingdom, Iltutmish 
remained neutral in the conflict and as 
long as Chengiz Khan was alive (till 
1227), did not venture to extend his 
authority in the cis-Indus region. In 
1224, much to his relief, Mangbarni 
departed from India, leaving him free 
to focus on other troublesome parts of 
his kingdom. 

Bengal was the First to demand his 
attention, where Husamuddin Iwaz 
Khalji had begun to function as a de 
facto independent ruler. Iltutmish 
marched to the east and occupied all 
the districts of Bihar south of the 
Ganges. Iwaz submitted, recognised the 
suzerainty of Delhi and agreed to pay a 
huge indemnity. However, soon after 
Iltutmish’s withdrawal, he again 
assumed sovereign status, obliging the 
Sultan to dispatch a force to divest him 
of his position. He was killed in the 
ensuing encounter with the Delhi 
armies. Iltutmish now established 
control over Lakhnauti and appointed 
his son in-charge of its affairs. 

In 1226, Iltutmish captured the 
great fort of Ranthambor and in the 
following year, that of Mandsor in the 
Sivalik region. He followed this by 
wresting Jalor from the Chauhans and 
recovering Bayana and Thangir. In 
addition, Ajmer, along with Sambhar 
and Nagaur in Jodhpur were re¬ 
occupied, though not without 
resistance. 

Iltutmish also established his 
authority over Bhatinda (then called 
Tabarhind), Sursuti and Lahore. In 
1228, he planned a simultaneous 
attack on Uchch and Multan, which 
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ended in Qubacha’s defeat. Qubacha 
chose death by drowning himself in the 
Indus rather than surrender, lllutmish 
thereafter strengthened his hold on 
Sind and the Punjab. 

hi 1231, Iltutmish marched to 
Gwalior which, like several other areas 
in northern India occupied by 
Muhammad Ghur. had subsequently 
been lost. The Gwalior fort held out for 
eleven months, but was finally taken in 
1232 when the Parihara ruler 
decamped from the citadel. Iltutmish 
himself led an attack on Nagada, the 
capital of the Guhilots , but was 
repulsed/He also suffered a setback in 
his encounter with the Chalukyas of 
Gujarat. 

In 1234-35, Iltutmish marched 
against Malwa. plundered Bhilsa and 
Ujjain. where he destroyed the temple 
of Mahakala Deva. In the Doab, he re¬ 
conquered Badaun, Kanauj, Banaras, 
Kaieher. Bahraich and Awadh. He died 
in 1236 of an illness contracted during 
a campaign to the north-west. 

Achievements 

Historians credit Iltutmish with 
organising the iqla system, the army . 
and the currency, the three vital organs 
of Sultanate administration. 

To effect greater control over the 
conquered areas, Iltutmish granted 
iqlcis (land assignments in lieu of cash 
salaries) to his Turkish officers on a 
significant scale. In an astute move to 
fortify his own position, he settled two 
thousand Turkish soldiers in the Doab 
region. This served the added purpose 
of harnessing the economic potential of 
ihe area for the benefit of his state. 


Iltutmish also attempted to 
establish a centrally recruited army 
with a view to increasing the military 
muscle of the Sultan. He contributed 
to ihe currency system of the Sultanate 
by introducing the silver tanka and the 
copper jital, the two basic coins in 
circulation in the period. 

Iltutmish was a pious Muslim who 
demonstrated deep respect for the 
leading Suli saints of his time. He also 
patronised the ulema and held frequent 
discussions on religious matters at his 
court. He received a robe of honour and 
a patent of investiture from the Caliph 
of Baghdad, whose name he inscribed 
on his coins. 

He was a patron of the arts and 
completed the construction of live Quib 
Minar. 

Raziya and Other Successors 
Iltutmish is said to have nominated his 
daughter, Raziya, as his heir, but this 
was disregarded by his nobles who 
raised his son, Ruknuddin Firuz Shah, 
to the throne. Ruknuddin’s brief and 
inglorious reign was dominated by his 
mother, Shah Turkan originally a 
Turkish handmaiden. Tired of her 
undue influence, the Turkish amirs 
deposed Ruknuddin and made way for 
Raziya. 

Despite her obvious qualities, 
Raziya did not fare significantly better, 
primarily because her attempts to 
create a counter-nobility of non-Turks 
invited the wrath of the Turkish amirs. 
They were particularly incensed over 
her decision to appoint the Abyssinian. 
Malik Jamaluddin Yaqut, as the amir- 
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i-akhur (master of the horse): the 
recruitment of other non-Turks to 
important posts further inflamed 
matters. 

The Turkish officers revolted under 
the leadership of Ikhtiyaruddin Aitigin 
(the amir-i-hqjib, lord chamberlain) and 
Malik Altunia (the governor of 
Bhatinda), arrested Raziya and placed 
Bahram Shah, Iltutmish's third son, on 
the throne. But their plans went awry 
when the new Sultan, in order to 
improve his own position, had Aitigin 
murdered. Raziya seized the 
opportunity to marry Altunia, who, 
dissatisfied with the turn of events, 
perceived this as a means to further his 
own ambitions. Together, they marched 
to Delhi and tried to regain the throne, 
but failed. While retreating, they fell into 
the hands of bandits and were killed. 
According to another account, however, 
Raziya was defeated in battle and put 
to death along with her husband. 

The medieval chronicler Minhaj us 
Siraj described her as “a great 
sovereign... endowed with all the 
admirable attributes and qualifications 
necessary for kings." On ascending the 
throne, she gave up her female attire 
and appeared in public with a cloak 
(qaba) and hat (kulah). She rode on the 
back of an elephant and conducted 
state affairs as any other ruler. 

During Raziya’s brief but eventful 
reign of three and a half years two 
expeditions were undertaken. The first 
against Ranthambor which had been 
recaptured by the Chauhans after the 
death of lltutmish, and the second 
against Gwalior, which had also broken 
free. Both ended in failure. 
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In 1242, after a two-year reign, 
Bahram Shah was imprisoned and put 
to death by the Turkish amirs. In his 
stead, they placed Masud Shah, son of 
Ruknuddin Firuz Shah, on the throne 
of Delhi. Four years later, in 1246, he 
was also thrown into prison and 
supplanted by Nasiruddin Mahmud, 
grandson of lltutmish. 

In the decade since Iltutmish's 
death, four princes of his dynasty had 
been enthroned, deposed and killed by 
his Turkish nobles. The new Sultan 
therefore wisely regarded discretion the 
better part of valour, and surrendered 
completely to his amirs. A 
contemporary writer vividly portrays 
Nasiruddin’s plight: "He expressed no 
opinion without their prior permission; 
he did not move his hands or feet except 
at their order. He would neither drink 
water nor go to sleep except with their 
knowledge.” 

Ghiyasuddin Balban 

Ghiyasuddin Balban, a Turkish slave 
of lltutmish, had for several years been 
the powder behind Nasiruddin Mahmud. 
Eventually, according to the accounts 
of Ibn Battuta and Isami, he poisoned 
his master and ascended the throne. 
Conscious of the threat posed by fellow 
Turkish amirs and anxious to protect 
himself from a similar fate, he 
liquidated as many members of the slave 
aristocracy as possible. 

Consolidation 

Balban’s reign has been viewed as a 
period of consolidation, rather than 
expansion. In view of the almost 
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complete upheaval in northern India, 
even consolidation was no small 
achievement. The Doab and Awadh 
were in perpetual rebellion, and 
revenue could not be realised from 
Kateher. Rebellious Rajput chiefs kept 
sniping at the Sultanate in Badaun, 
Amroha, Patiali, Kampili. in addition to 
their other strongholds. The area 
around the capital was wholly unsafe, 
while conditions in the distant provinces 
were infinitely worse. Indeed, it is fitting 
to note here the inability of any Turkish 
ruler, from Aibak to Kaiqubad (died 
1290), to add to the territories of the 
Sultanate. All Mamluks, without 
exception, expended their energies in 
just re-conquering what Muhammad 
Ghur had won. 

Balban first ventured to assert his 
authority in upper India where the 
Meos (inhabitants of the region of 
Mewat corresponding roughly to north¬ 
eastern Rajasthan and said to be 
Yaduvanshi Rajputs) had become so 
emboldened as to routinely plunder the 
capital city. Balban spent a whole year 
suppressing them. He killed as many 
as possible and to maintain a strict vigil 
over the rest, built a fort at Gopalgir as 
well as several tharias (military posts), 
manned by Afghans. 

Balban then attempted to subdue 
the Doab which was seething with 
rebellion. This was followed by efforts 
to open the road to Awadh to merchants 
and caravans, a project that occupied 
him for nearly six months. At Kampili, 
Patiali, Bhojpur, and Jalali, he built 
strong forts and entrusted them to 
Afghans. The repeated recourse to 


Afghan militia to intimidate the local 
populace was a pointer to the heavy- 
handed nature of the polity under the 
Mamluks. 

Kateher was another chronically 
disturbed area. The medieval historian, 
Ziauddin Barani states that it had 
become so disorderly that Balban 
ordered a general massacre of its male 
population. While this could be an 
exaggeration, it is indisputable that the 
Sultan was ruthless in his dealings with 
the inhabitants of the area. According 
to Barani, “corpses were piled up before 
every village, and the stench of the 
decomposing corpses reached the bank 
of the Ganges... From that time to the 
end of Jalaluddin’s (Khalji’s) reign, no 
rebel raised his head in Kateher." 
Balban subsequently suppressed the 
rebels in the Jud hills (Salt Range). 

In 1279, encouraged by the Mongol 
threats and the old age of the Sultaii, 
the governor of Bengal, Tughril Khan, 
revolted, assumed the title of Sultan, 
and had the khutba read in his name. 
Three successive contingents fielded 
against him failed, forcing the Sultan 
to assume direct command of the 
operations. Finally, Tughril was 
captured, put to death, and terrible 
punishments inflicted on his followers. 

Theory of Kingship 

Notwithstanding his political frailty, 
Balban was the first Sultan of Delhi to 
articulate a comprehensive theory of 
kingship. His critics allege that in 
ideologically elevating himself and 
claiming divine right to rule, Balban 
hoped to shed the stigma of being a 
regicide. 
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Balban’s theory of kingship was 
heavily influenced by Sassanid Persia 
where kingship was widely accepted as 
supernatural In character. Balban 
y^peatedly asserted that the king was 
the shadow of God [zilillah} and his vice¬ 
regent on earth ( nlyabat-t-Khudai ). He 
owed his powers and position to God, 
rather than to his nobles or subjects. 
Consequently, he was answerable to the 
Almighty alone and his actions were 
immune from public scrutiny and 
criticism. 

To reinforce his exalted status, 
Balban maintained a grim public 
demeanour, never openly displaying 
any emotions or weakness. He never 
laughed in the durbar, observed the 
most rigid formalities, and prohibited 
drinking among his courtiers. He kept 
a distance from the masses and even 
refused to talk to common people. He 
constantly emphasised the distinction 
between the high and lowborn. “When 
1 happen to look at a low-born person," 
he once remarked, “every artery and 
vein in my body begins to agitate with 
fury.” Balban laid great stress on 
genealogy, claiming descent from the 
mythical hero, Afrasiyab. He never 
appeared in court without his full 
regalia and royal paraphernalia. Court 
ceremonies were organised on the 
Sassanid model, and the Sultan revived 
the practices of sijda (prostration) and 
paibos (kissing die feet of the monarch). 

Evaluation 

Some scholars have argued that there 
was little to distinguish Balban’s reign 
except its brutality towards the hapless 
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rebels of Mewat and the Doab. the 
extermination of the Turkish slave 
aristocracy, and contempt for the 
low bom converts to Islam. For all the 
depiction of Balban as a tough 
monarch, they say, he never dared fight 
a Rajput raja. 

They brush aside the argument that 
Balban had to conserve his energies for 
the contest with the Mongols. They 
point out that the great Mongol warrior, 
Halaku, had died a year before Balban’s 
accession. Halaku’s successors, the II- 
Khan Mongols, held a kingdom of scarce 
resources and were hardly a force to 
reckon with, though they did manage 
to kill Balban’s heir-apparent, Prince 
Muhammad. 

Balban appears to have been a poor 
military leader. It took his forces more 
than three years to suppress Tughril, 
the rebel governor of Bengal. The dismal 
record of Balban’s army has led 
scholars to conclude that it was a mere 
showpiece with its Sistani and Turkish 
soldiers, and was extraordinarily 
inefficient In dealing with internal and 
external threats. 

Even in the non-military field, 
Balban’s accomplishments were 
modest. Despite his exaggerated praise 
of Balban. the medieval chronicler 
Minhaj us Siraj Is unable to present him 
as a patron of culture. 

End of Mamiuk Rule 

Balban died in 1286 after nominating 
Kaikhusrau, son of the deceased Prince 
Muhammad, as his successor. But his 
nobles placed another grandson, 
Kaiqubad on the throne. He was soon 
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replaced by his son, Kalmurs, who in 
turn, remained on the throne for a little 
over three months. In all. Balban s 
dynasty did not survive more than three 
years after his death. 

N: i.iliu l idcr the. i.ianduk- 

The medieval historian Minhaj us Siraj 
has presented a biographical sketch of 
twenty five slaves of Ututmish, whom 
he calls Shamsi slaves after the name 
of the ruler. Shamsuddin Ututmish. The 
slaves were mostly lurks, and a 
majority o! them rose to high ollice in 
the reigns of Ututmish and his 
successors. The list is not exhaustive, 
for there are references to other slaves 
of Ututmish not mentioned by Minhaj. 

Despite the dominance of the 
Turkish slaves, the polity included 
other foreign groups such as free 
Turkish nobles. Khaljis, Ghurids and 
Tajiks. From the time of Balban, 
Mongols and other slave groups, both 
African (Habashis, Abyssinians) and 
Indian, also participated in governance. 

Most of the Shamsi slaves had been 
purchased from slave traders. Iltutmish 
is reported to have sent merchants to 
Samarqand and Bukhara to buy 
Turkish slaves on his behalf. 
Commenting on the Turkish devotion 
to Islam, the chronicler Fakhr-i- 
Mudabbir perceptively observed that all 
infidels eonverted to Islam looked back 
•“with longing at home, mother, father, 
and kindred: for a time they are bound 
to adopt Islam, but in most cases they 
apostatise and relapse into paganism. 
The exception is the Turkish race, who, 
when they are brought over to Islam, 
fix their hearts in Islam so firmly that 


they no longer remember home or 
region or kinsfolk...” 

The term Chihilganis has often been 
used in connection with Iltutmish’s 
slaves. There is dispute over its exact- 
meaning. Some historians are of the view 
that it refers to a group of forty slaves 
of Iltutmish. Others contend that it 
denotes a group of commanders within 
the Shamsi slaves, each of whom 
commanded a corps of forty slaves. 

The Turkish slaves supported 
Raziya against her brother Ruknuddin 
Firuz Shah, who depended on Tajik 
bureaucrats (non-Turkish people were 
called Tajiks in Iran and Transoxiana). 
But Raziya’s attempt to create a power 
structure independent of the Turks led 
to her ouster. The Turkish amirs took 
further steps to fortify their position in 
the ensuing reigns of Bahram Shah and 
Masud Shah, both of whom tried to 
curtail their activities. 

A new dimension to the power 
struggle manifested itself in the reign 
of Nasiruddin Mahmud, with the rise 
of an Indian Muslim clique headed by 
Imaduddin Raihan, briefly appointed 
minister by the Sultan. This group even 
managed to secure Balban’s temporary 
banishment from the court. However, 
the racially arrogant Turks could not 
countenance this, and hit back. Raihan 
and his group were quickly shunted 
out. 

Some modern historians have 
accused Balban of weakening Turkish 
power in India by eliminating several 
members of the slave aristocracy. 
Others point out that his objective in 
bringing down the Shamsi nobles was 
to promote his own slaves. Slave status 
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and ancestiy remained qualifications 
for high office under Balban, and he also 
recruited Indians of high rank. He 
brought back to Delhi the two sons of 
the raja of the Salt Range, after they had 
embraced Islam. 
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Tajiks formed part of Balban’s 
nobility, as did Muslims arriving from 
countries occupied by the Mongols. The 
latter category reportedly included 
Jalaluddin Khalji, the future founder 
of the Khalji dynasty. 


igfc . .' Exercises 



What were the problems Iltutmish confronted as Sultan of Delhi? What 
were his principal achievements? > 

Briefly describe Balban’s campaigns against the Meos and Kateher. 

How would you evaluate Balban as a Sultan? 

Give a brief description of the nobility under the Mamluks. 

Write short notes on: 

a) Aibak 

b) Balban’s theory of kingship 
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The Delhi Sultanate-II/71 



Based upon Survey of India map with the permission of the Surveyor General oflndia 
© Government of India Copyright 1990 

The territorial waters of India extend into the sea to a distance of twelve nautical miles measured from the 
appropriate base line. 
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The Khaljis (A.D.* 1290-1320} 

Jalaluddin Khalji, who ascended the 
throne of Delhi in A.D. 1290 at the age 
of seventy, had served under Balban for 
several years. His accession heralded 
the end of the Mamluk dynasty as well 
as the dominance of the Turkish slave 
aristocracy. 

Pressing matters of state demanded 
the Sultan’s immediate attention. 
Besides the revolts of the eastern 
districts bordering the Sarju river/he 
was confronted with an invasion by the 
Mongols, though, mercifully for him 
and the country the latter departed 
without a fight. Some of the Mongols, 
who had embraced Islam* petitioned to 
stay on in India and the Sultan readily 
acceded to their plea. 

. Jalaluddin was a pious Muslim 
with the desire to be recognised as the 
Mujahidji sabiLillah (fighter in the path 
of God). He regretted his inability to 
enforce the full gamut of Islamic laws 
and regulations in the country. Barani 
records his lament to his relative, Malik 


Ahmad Chap: “We cannot compare 
ourselves with Sultan Mahmud... the 
Hindus...pass below my palace every 
day, beating their drums and trumpets, 
and go to river Jumna for idol 
worshipping..." 

Jalaluddin Khalji led an expedition 
against the growing power of the 
Chauhans, then centred at 
Ranthambor and headed by the 
redoubtable Hamira Deva, a 
descendant of Prithviraj II. The 
Sultanate forces invaded and captured 
Mandawar, the northern-most outpost 
of the Chauhans; the fort of Jhain 
guarding the route to the Chauhan 
capital was also seized. The soldiers 
plundered and collected booty, and 
also desecrated temples. The Sultan 
however refrained from pressing the 
attack on Ranthambor in view of the loss 
of lives this would entail for his army. 

The Sultan’s nephew and son-in- 
law, the future Alauddln Khalji. who 
had been appointed governor of Kara 
Manikpur near Allahabad, was 
consumed by ambition and eager to 
replace him. To bolster his position 
financially, Alauddin first decided to 
attack the richly endowed Paramara 
state of Malwa, then in a condition of 
decline. The Sultan granted permission 
for the expedition, it is said, with more 
zeal than calculation, and in 1292, 
Alauddln led a raiding party via 
Chanderi to Bhilsa. He returned with 
immense treasures and in the evocative 
words of a modern historian, “the 
inevitable idol to be trampled under the 
zealot's feet." 
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In 1295, Alauddin led a surprise 
raid on Devagiri, the Yadava capital 
then under Rama Chandra Deva. with 
a view to further enriching himself. This 
was the first instance that a Turkish 
army had intruded into southern India, 
then dominated by four powerful 
dynasties. Besides the Yadavas of 
Devagiri, these included the Kakatiyas 
of Telengana, ■ the Hoysalas of 
Dwarasamudra and the Pandyas of 
Madura. 

The Yadava ruler was taken 
unawares. The greater part of his army 
was with his son, who was away on a 
pilgrimage. After an unequal fight, 
Rama Chandra Deva surrendered and 
agreed to pay a heavy indemnity. The 
booty in the form of gold, silver, pearls, 
precious stones, slaves, elephants and 
horses was such that, according to 
contemporary observers, no Sultan of 
Delhi had ever possessed anything like 
it. Soon thereafter, in 1296, Alauddin 
murdered his uncle and seized the 
throne. 

Alauddin Khalji 

At the time of Alauddin Khalji’s 
accession, despite almost ninety years 
of rule, the Turkish slave aristocracy 
had been only partially successful in 
establishing its hold on India. Punjab, 
beyond Lahore was frequently jolted by 
the revolts of the Khokars. The Rajput 
states retained their indestructible spirit 
of insubordination. Gujarat under the 
Vaghelas, besides Dhar, Ujjain and 
Chanderi, were other areas of endemic 
instability. Bengal and Bihar were for 
all practical purposes independent of 


Delhi, and the south too, was beyond 
its jurisdiction. In addition, there was 
the ever-looming external threat posed 
by the Mongols. 

Conquests 

In 1299, Alauddin ordered the imperial 
army to march against GujaFat. 
Though the state had been raided more 
than once, it had not so far been 
subdued by the Turks. Caught off¬ 
guard, the ruler, Karan Vaghela, fled to 
Devagiri, where he sought shelter from 
Rama Chandra Deva. Subsequently, 
with the latters’ help, he established 
himself at Baglana, a territory of 
Gujarat, adjoining the Deccan. 

The Sultanate army, meanwhile, 
resorted to wholesale plunder and 
devastation of Gujarat. The state 
treasures as well as the chief queen, 
Kamala Devi, fell into enemy hands. The 
capital, Anhilwara, and other 
prosperous towns were sacked and the 
Somnath temple, rebuilt in the mid¬ 
twelfth century, again demolished. 
Describing the event, Amir Khusrau 
wrote, “they made the temple of 
Somnath prostrate itself towards the 
dignified Ka’bah....”The imperial army 
then proceeded to Cambay and 
collected valuables from the rich Muslim 
merchants there. Among the captives 
taken was a slave, Malik Kafur, who was 
subsequently to play a pivotal role in 
Sultanate affairs. 

In 1301, Alauddin ordered his 
forces to lay siege on Ranthambor. The 
failure of the army prompted the Sultan 
to oversee the operations himself. Even 
under his guidance, the blockade 
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continued for almost a year, forcing 
Alauddin to resort to trickery to end the 
stalemate. He won over Hamira Deva’s 
Prime Minister, and successfully 
concluded the campaign. The women, 
including the chief queen, committed 
jauhar while the Rajputs led by Hamira 
Deva came out fighting to the last man. 

Between 1302 and 1303, Alauddin 
launched two expeditions, one against 
Warangal and the other against Chiltor. 
Warangal, capital of Telengana, was 
then ruled by Pratap Rudra Deva. The 
expedition ended in disaster and the 
army had to be summoned back. 

Alauddin himself marched against 
Chittor, the first ruler after Iltutmish to 
attempt to subdue it. Associated with 
Chittor is the tale of the beautiful queen, 
Padmini, wife of the reigning king, Ratan 
Singh, immortalised by Malik 
Mohammad Jaisi in his famous 
Padmauat. Modem historians, however, 
discount the story as legend. 

The siege of Chittor lasted for more 
than five months. Amir Khusrau states 
that the Sultan ordered that three 
thousand muqaddams in the region be 
put to death. Chittor was renamed 
Khizrabad after the Sultan’s son and 
heir-apparent, Khizr Khan. Ferishta 
writes that when Alauddin was on his 
death-bed, the “Rai of Chittor rebelled, 
tied up the hands and necks of the 
Sultan’s officers and men who were in 
the fort, and threw them down from the 
ramparts." In accordance with the time- 
honoured Rajput tradition, Chittor, 
thus, once again became independent. 

Alauddin also won Siwana, the most 
important stronghold of Marwar, and 


Jalor. Commenting on his Rajput 
policy, modern scholars assert that 
though unwilling to endure a rebellious 
Rajput ruler, Alauddin acknowledged 
that the annexation of Rajasthan was 
an unviable proposition. 

Alauddin conquered Malwa, Ujjain, 
Dhar and Chanderi. In 1306-07, he 
undertook two operations, one against 
Rai Karan, the other against Rama 
Chandra of Devagiri, who had withheld 
tribute for over three years. He emerged 
victorious in both. 

Between 1308-1311, Alauddin’s 
slave, Malik Kafur, undertook several 
campaigns against the southern 
kingdoms of the Kakatiyas, Hoysalas 
and Pandyas. In 1308, he marched 
against Warangal to avenge a prior 
defeat, and forced the ruler to pay 
indemnity. In 1310, he attacked (ht 
Hoysala kingdom, plundered 
numerous temples in the area, and 
compelled the ruler, Vira Bailala III, to 
accept vassalage. From here, Kal'ur 
marched to the Pandyan kingdom, this 
being the first time that Sultanate 
armies reached as far as Madurai. Malik 
Kafur looted and destroyed the chief 
temple, proceeded eastwards to the sea 
coast, reached Rameshwaram, 
smashed its great temple and built a 
mosque, which he named after 
Alauddin. He returned to Delhi in 1311, 
laden with booty which included 312 
elephants, 20,000 horses, 2,750 
pounds of gold, equal in value to ten 
crores of tankas and chests of jewels. 

But for all the euphoria 
surrounding these campaigns, 
politically they yielded limited benefits. 
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The rulers of Warangal and 
Dwarasamudra surrendered vast 
treasures and agreed to pay annual 
tribute, but it was evident that yearly 
campaigns would have to be waged to 
actually procure it. In Mabar, even this 
limited arrangement could not be 
achieved, though Kafur did plunder a 
number of temples, and also those at 
Chidambaram. 

Alauddin was not initially inclined 
to annex the southern states, but 
circumstances pushed him in that 
direction. Following the death of Rama 
Chandra Deva in 1315, his sons 
proclaimed irtdependence, forcing the 
Sultan to once again dispatch Malik 
Kafur to the south to assume direct 
administration of the area. Rama 
Chandra’s son, Shankar Deva was 
killed in the encounter, but several 
outlying parts of the Devagiri kingdom 
rebuffed Delhi’s hold, and some 
remained with Rama Chandra’s 
descendants. 

From Devagiri, Kafur marched on 
Gulbarga and occupied it. He also 
established garrisons at Raichur and 
Mudgal, seized the seaports of Dabhol 
and Chaul, and again invaded the 
Hoysala kingdom. 

In the reign of Alauddin’s 
successor, Mubarak Shah Khalji, 
Devagiri was subdued once again 
and placed under a Muslim governor. 
Warangal was also attacked and 
compelled to pay tribute. Mubarak 
Shah’s slave, Khusrau Khan, 
raided Mabar, but could make no 
conquests there. 
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Mongols 

The year of the Gujarat invasion also 
saw the Chaghataya Mongol ruler, 
Duwa Khan, send an army against 
India which marched into Punjab but 
was repulsed by Alauddin’s forces. 
Subsequently, the Mongols, taking 
advantage of Alauddin’s concerns 
elsewhere, again invaded India but 
returned after a two-month siege of 
Delhi. 

They undertook two more raids, one 
in 1305-06 and another in 1306-07. 
In 1305-06, they plundered the 
Sivaliks, but the sharp response of the 
Delhi army forced them to surrender. 
Barani records that as many as 20,000 
horses belonging to the dead Mongols 
fell into the hands of the Sultan. 

The following year, the Mongols 
returned with three contingents under 
three different commanders, instead of 
a unified single force. Once again, they 
were trounced. The Delhi army pursued 
them to the frontier, killing and 
capturing as many as possible. Thus 
the Mongol terror effectively came to 
an end. 

Land Revenue 

Alauddin’s determination to maintain 
a large standing army at low cost led 
him to make innovative changes in the 
taxation system and price mechanism. 

The rate of taxation in pre-Islamic 
India was usually, one-sixth of the 
produce and appears to have been far 
less than the exactions under the Delhi 
Sultans. In the early Sultanate period, 
land tax as such was not levied, and 
instead a tribute was imposed on the 
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defeated Hindu rulers (called rats and The land tax was normally required 


ranas). The latter themselves collected 
land revenue from the village headmen 
(khots, chaudhuris and muqaddams) 
in their kingdoms and used it to pay 
the tribute. The Islamic land tax, called 
kharaj, actually enforced only in 
the former Ghaznavid territories of 
western Punjab and may have been 
extended to the area adjoining Delhi by 
the end of the thirteenth century. 

Under Alauddin, kharqj in the form 
of a proper land tax was levied over 
large parts of northern India, at the rate 
of fifty per cent of the produce, the 
maximum permitted by the Hanafi 
school of Islamic law prevalent in 
the Sultanate, 

The main source of information on 
Alauddin's fiscal policies are the 
chronicles of Barani. Barani links the 
Sultan’s policies to a conscious attempt 
to reduce the power of the Hindu chiefs, 
and later, to the Sultan’s desire to 
maintain a huge army at the lowest 
possible cost, as a safety devise against 
the Mongol invasions. 

The main features of the land tax 
system under 'Alauddin were the high 
revenue demand, the manner of its 
implementation, and the additional 
levies imposed on the peasantry. The 
Sultan ordered all'cultivable land be 
pleasured per biswa (one twentieth of 
a bigha). The yield was also estimated 
per biswa. The estimated yield was 
multiplied by the total number of 
bis in as held by a cultivator in order to 
calculate his overall produce. The state 
demand was fixed at half of this 
estimated produce. 


to be paid in cash, which forced the 
peasants to enter the money market. 
Barani recounts that the Sultan’s 
agents were so grasping that the 
peasants were compelled to sell their 
standing crops to the grain merchants 
to meet their tax obligations. In the 
Doab area, the kharaj was collected 
entirely In grain and stored in state 
grain houses for release in times of 
scarcity. In addition to kharaj, 
Alauddin realised two more taxes from 
the peasants, the charai (grazing tax) 
and garhi (tax on dwellings). 

Alauddin’s policies were not only 
harsh on the peasantry, but also 
seriously undermined the position of 
Hindu intermediaries like the khots and 
muqaddams. The intermediaries 
traditionally collected land revenue from 
the peasants on behalf of the state, in 
return for certain benefits. Alauddin, 
however, taxed the intermediaries at the 
same rate as the peasants and also 
made them liable to the charai and 
gharl taxes. Barani states that the khots 
and muqaddams were so impoverished 
by these measures that “No gold, silver, 
tan/cas, jitals or superfluous 
commodities, which are the causes of 
rebellion, were, to be found in the 
houses of the Hindus...” 

Further, to reduce their chances of 
rebellion, Alauddin forbade them 
from riding and bearing arms. 
Alauddin’s fiscal measures were, 
however, abandoned by his successor, 
Mubarak Shah. 
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Market Regulations 

Alauddin’s policy of storing grains in 
royal granaries, besides serving as a 
hedge against famines, was vital to his 
price control strategy. Since the Sultan 
wanted to maintain a large army on 
relatively modest pay, he had to ensure 
that essential commodities were 
available at low prices. He therefore 
fixed the maximum price of a number 
of goods such as wheat, barley, rice, 
pulses, cloth, sugar, sugarcane, fruit, 
animal fat, besides slaves, horses and 
livestock. • 

Ferishta states that the price 
regulations were meant for the greater 
part of the Sultan’s dominions. Some 
scholars however argue that they were 
implemented only in the capital city. In 
Delhi, a central grain market (mcmdi) 
was set up with subsidiary shops in 
eveiy quarter [ mohalla ) of the city. A 
separate bazaar ( serai-t-adl ) dealt with 
cloth, sugar, herbs, dry fruits, butter 
and lamp oil, while there was one for 
horses, slaves and cattle, and another 
for all other commodities. 

To ensure effective implementation 
of state-determined prices, Alauddin 
appointed a superintendent of the 
market ( Shahna-i-mandt ) who was 
assisted by an intelligence officer. A 
strict watch was kept on the activities 
of the merchants to prevent them from 
hoarding grain or other goods. A 
register was maintained of all traders 
in the kingdom, who were required to 
give written undertakings that they 
would bring specified amounts of 
merchandise annually for sale in the 
sarai-i-adl. A network of spies informed 
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the Sultan of any violation of his orders, 
and harsh punishments, including the 
imposition of fines, imprisonment, 
expulsion from the capital, and cutting 
flesh from the face were imposed on the 
defaulters. 

It is said that the overall effect of 
Alauddin’s policies was to transfer a 
significantly larger share of the 
agricultural surplus from the 
countryside to the towns and from the 
Hindu chiefs to the Muslim governing 
class. Historians have noted the 
essentially militaristic thrust of 
Alauddin’s economic ventures. There 
was a clear link, a scholar remarks, 
between the assertion of Muslim 
paramountcy through the greater part 
of the subcontinent and Alauddin’s 
administrative reforms, which enabled 
the Sultan to raise a larger number of 
troops on lower pay. 

Standing Army 

Alauddin was the first Sultan of Delhi 
to provide for a permanent standing 
army. Ferishta has estimated that the 
central army consisted of 4,75,000 
cavalrymen, in addition to a large 
number of infantrymen. The Sultan 
lavished considerable personal 
attention on the organisation, 
equipment, and discipline of his 
military establishment and introduced 
the practices of dagh (branding of 
horses with the imperial insignia) and 
chehra (descriptive accounts of 
soldiers) to improve its efficiency. 

Successors 

After Alauddin’s death in 1316, Malik 
Kafur connived to place a six-year-old 
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prince on the throne, overlooking the 
claims of the Sultan’s older sons. 
Alauddin’s bodyguards, however, killed 
Kafur shortly afterwards, paving the 
way for the late Sultan’s eldest son, 
Mubarak Shah, to ascend the throne. 
After a brief reign, he was overthrown 
by his officer, Khusrau Khan, who 
proclaimed himself sovereign. 

There are conflicting views about 
Khusrau Khan. A convert of the Parwari 
caste, it is said that like Hariliara and 
Bukka who founded the Vijayanagar 
empire, he also reverted to his ancestral 
faith. Medieval writers of the time charge 
him with apostasy, and record the 
popular rejoicing that Delhi was once 
again under Hindu rule. On his 
accession, his community unleashed a 
reign of terror on the house of the 
Khaljis. 

Another version, however, states 
that the Turkish amirs and maliks 
resented Khusrau Khan because of his 
origins, and therefore accused him of 
promoting idol worship in the palace. 
This view sees Khusrau Khan’s rule as 
the second attempt by Indian Muslims 
to gain political ascendancy, the first 
being the endeavour by Imaduddin 
Raihan, who became prime minister for 
barely a year before falling prey to the 
racial arrogance of the Turks. 

Be that as it may, in 1320, a group 
of officers led by Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 
rose in revolt, defeated and killed 
Khusrau Khan, thereby clearing the 
way for a new dynasty. 

i 

Nobility Under the Khaljis 

The rise of the Khaljis marked a 
downturn in Turkish domination of 


Sultanate polity. The Khaljis were a 
nomadic people from the regions of 
Bust and Zamindawar, who were 
probably of Turkish stock but came to 
be regarded as different from the Turks. 
The word Turk’ now specifically implied 
the Turkish slaves, who chaffed at the 
Khalji ascent. 

Jalaluddin Khalji appointed fellow- 
Khalaj tribesmen to important posts, 
but also promoted several of Balban’s 
nobles. The major change in the 
composition of the nobility occurred 
under Alauddin, and has been summed 
up by scholars as the “Khalji 
revolution." Barani divides Alauddin’s 
reign into three periods as far as the 
ruling class is concerned. In the first 
phase those who helped him seize the 
throne prospered; in the second, the 
bureaucrats; and in the third, his slave 
commander, Malik Kafur. 

Two groups which rose to 
prominence under Alauddin were the 
Afghans and the Sultans’ Indian slave 
officers. Alauddin is said to have owned 
fifty thousand slaves, mostly natives of 
India acquired in raids against native 
kingdoms. The Indian slaves generally 
converted to Islam and some like the 
eunuch, Malik Kafur, were appointed 
to high office. In the last years of his 
reign, Alauddin became increasingly 
dependent on his slaves and eunuchs 
and removed many experienced 
administrators from office. 

The Tughlaqs (A.D. 1320-1412) 

Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq 

Contemporary sources refer to 
Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq as belonging to 
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the Qarauna tribe. While the origins of 
the word Qarauna remain obscure, it 
perhaps denoted a mixed race - the 
descendants of Mongol or Turkish 
fathers and non-Turkish mothers. 
Before ascending the throne, 
Ghiyasuddin had distinguished himself 
by successfully defending the Sultanate 
from Mongol attacks, and had served 
as Alauddin’s muqta in Dipalpur for 
several years. 

Ghiyasuddin was confronted with 
a host of problems on his accession. Not 
only was imperial rule challenged in 
large parts of the country, the 
administrative machinery was also 
severely undermined. In the short 
duration of his rule, he tried to address 
some of these issues. 

Conquests 

Ghiyasuddin attempted to restore the 
authority of the Sultanate in the 
Deccan. He sent two expeditions 
against the Kakatiya ruler of Warangal, 
under the command of his son, Jauna 
Khan (the future Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq). The first expedition ended in 
defeat in the face of heroic resistance 
by the Kakatiyas, but the second 
managed to secure the surrender of the 
kingdom. Available records indicate 
that in 1323, Prince Jauna undertook 
a campaign against Mabar, whereafter 
he led a not so successful operation 
against the kingdom of Orissa. 

In A.D. 1324, the Sultan hii 
directed a campaign against Bengal, 
which had been an independent 
principality since the death of Balban, 
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and annexed eastern and southern 
Bengal. 

In A.D. 1325, Ghiyasuddin was 
succeeded by his son, Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq, who, according to some 
accounts, had a hand in the accident 
that killed his father. 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq is one of the 
most controversial figures in Sultanate 
history, caricatured for his quixotic 
projects and the exceptionally large 
number of revolts that rocked his 
kingdom. The near unanimous 
contemporary condemnation of the 
Sultan could perhaps be attributed to 
his open consorting with Hindus and 
jogis, which provoked chroniclers like 
Isami and Barani to denounce him as 
irreligious. Isami went so far as to 
castigate the Sultan as a kafir and call 
for a general uprising against him. 

Many influential Muslims, 
including ulema, qazis, khatibs 
(preachers) and jurists participated in 
the rebellions against the Sultan. 
Muhammad ruthlessly put such 
dissidents to death, thus further 
estranging the community’s elites. 

Transfer of Capital 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq is best 
remembered for one of his earliest 
ventures, the so-called transfer of 
capital. Barani states that in 1326-27, 
the Sultan decided to shift his capital 
from Delhi to Devagiri (renamed 
Daulatabad) in the Deccan because it 
was more centrally located. Isami; 
however, alleges that the Sultan was 
suspicious of the people of Delhi and 
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in order to break their power, thought 
of driving them in the direction of 
Maharashtra. According to some 
modern historians, the project was 
dictated by the paucity of Muslims in 
the Deccan and the Sultan’s desire to 
make Daulatabad a centre of Islamic 
culture. 

Medieval historians claim that when 
the plan began to be implemented in 
1328-29, the Sultan gave gold, cash, 
and grants of land in the Deccan to 
those who complied with his orders. The 
project was abandoned in 1335-36 
and the Sultan permitted those who 
wished to return to Delhi to do so. 

There is some dispute over the 
identity of the groups required to leave 
the capital and the extent of the de¬ 
population of Delhi. Barani says the 
migration of population took place in 
two stages; in the first phase, the 
Sultan’s mother, her household and 
those of the grandees shifted. 
Subsequently, the people of the 
townships ( qcisabat ) around Delhi and 
the inhabitants of the capital made the 
move down south. 

It may be noted that when medieval 
chroniclers referred to the people 
(khalq), they meant the leading Muslim 
families of the capital and not the entire 
populace. Similarly, the term shahr 
(city) had two meanings in the context 
of Delhi. When Barani invoked Delhi, 
he often implied only the old city, the 
Qila Rai Pithora of Aibak and Iltutmish, 
and not the subsequent settlements 
and palaces at Kilokhri, Siri, Hazar 
Sutun and Tughlaqabad. 


Token Currency 

In 1330-31 the Sultan recruited a huge 
army estimated at between 4,70,000 
and 3,70,000 for the Khurasan 
expedition. This was in addition to the 
normal military establishment. The 
army was disbanded after a year due 
to the inability of the treasury to pay 
its wages. The problem of raising such 
a huge force was aggravated by a 
change in the mode of payment, with 
troops now receiving their pay directly 
from the revenue department. At 
precisely this time, the Sultan 
embarked on his token currency 
experiment. 

Barani says that Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq’s plans to conquer foreign 
lands and his boundless generosity to 
foreigners had depleted the treasury, 
necessitating the token currency 
experiment. It has generally been 
accepted that the contemplated 
Khurasan expedition and the 
subsequent Qarachil fiasco had placed 
a strain on the Sultan’s resources. Yet 
some scholars have argued that these 
did not bankrupt the Sultan, for when 
the currency experiment failed he 
redeemed the token coins in gold and 
silver. These scholars speculate that the 
token currency scheme may have been 
dictated by the worldwide shortage 
of silver. ' ' 

The Sultan issued a bronze coin 
fjital) in place of the silver tanka and 
ordered that it. be accepted as a token 
equivalent of the- tanka. The bronze 
coinage remained in circulation for 
three years, roughly from 1329-1332. 
The project failed due to the rampant 
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circulation of fake coins. In the 
countryside, Hindu chiefs used them 
to meet their land-tax obligations. In 
Barani’s narrative, every Hindu 
household turned into a mint. The 
government was ultimately forced to 
recall the coins and issue gold and silver 
tankas in exchange. 

The Khurasan and Qarachil Projects 

There is some confusion regarding the 
exact geographical location of 
Khurasan. Barani believes it was Iraq; 
Ferishta, on the other hand, says that 
a large number of foreign amirs had 
convinced the Sultan that the conquest 
of Iran and Turan would be a walkover. 
Some modem historians have argued 
that there was a political vacuum in 
Central Asia and Persia which 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq wanted to 
avail of. Others believe that Khurasan 
denoted the regions of present-day 
northern Afghanistan, then in 
possession of the Chaghataya Mongols, 
and that the mission was intended to 
tackle the Mongol menace. 

Tarmashirin was the most 
important leader of the Chaghataya 
Mongols after Duwa Khan. He invaded 
India, but was defeated by Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq, and soon afterwards 
converted to Islam. It is said that the 
Khurasan project was abandoned as 
friendly ties were now established 
between Muhammad bin Tughlaq and 
Tarmashirin. Muhammad bln Tughlaq 
also established cordial relations with 
the 11-Khanid Mongols, and revived 
Jalaluddin Khalji’s policy of granting 
employment to the Mongols. 
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Barani says that a part of the 
Khurasan army was sent to Qarachil. 
Again there is no consensus regarding 
the region this implies. Some scholars 
have identified Qarachil with the 
Kumaon and Garhwal regions, while 
others believe' it refers to Kashmir. 

Whatever the intended destination 
may have been, it is indisputable that 
the Sultan’s army was badly routed in 
the mountains, and only a small fraction 
returned to recount the story of its 
horrific fate. 

Taxation in the Doab 

The expenditure of the Khurasan army 
forced the Sultan to increase the rate of 
taxation In the Doab. Since the kharqj 
already stood at half the produce, the 
enhanced revenue demand created 
widespread unrest among the 
cultivators. 

Barani records that, “The Hindus 
set fire to the grain heaps and burnt 
them, and drove away cattle from their 
homes. The Sultan ordered the 
shiqqdars and Jaujdars (revenue 
collectors and commanders) to lay 
waste and plunder the country. They 
killed many khots and muqaddams, 
and many they blinded. Those who 
escaped gathered in bands and fled 
into jungles; and the country became 
ruined. The Sultan in those times went 
to the district of Baran (modern 
Bulandshahr), on a hunting expedition; 
he ordered that the entire district of 
Baran be plundered and laid waste. The 
Sultan himself plundered and laid 
waste from Kanauj to Dalmau. Whoever 
was captured was killed. Most 
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(peasants) ran away and fled into the 
jungles. They (the Sultan’s troops) 
surrounded the jungles and killed 
everyone whom they found within the 
jungles.” 

In Delhi, the non-arrival of grain 
from the Doab created an acute food 
shortage, and the onset of drought 
aggravated the situation. The famine 
spread to Malwa and eastern Punjab. 
Baranl reports that many of the 
residents of Delhi either died or fled the 
city. The Sultan sanctioned campaigns 
to plunder grain from Kateher, but such 
brutal devices failed to retrieve the 
situation. The Sultan was compelled to 
permit migration from Delhi to the 
fertile regions of Awadh, and according 
to Ibn Battuta, himself shifted 
temporarily (for two and half years) to 
Swargadwari on the Ganges. The 
famine is said to have lasted seven 
years; the Sultan advanced large sums 
of money to peasants to revive 
cultivation, but his endeavours met 
with little success. 

Bar&ni recounts that greedy men, 
men in distress, and reckless 
adventurers undertook to bring three 
hundred thousand bighas of barren 
land under the plough within three 
years. They were sanctioned loans 
( sondhar ) to the tune of seventy lakh 
tankas, but spent the money on 
themselves. Mercifully for them, the 
Sultan died before they could be taken 
to task and they were thus spared 
retribution. 

Revolts 

The turbulence in the Doab fuelled 
revolts in distant provinces like Mabar, 


Bengal and Telengana. The Sultan 
failed to recover Mabar and also lost 
Kampili, where a powerful movement 
to beat back the Delhi armies had 
commenced. It culminated in 1336 
with the foundation of the independent 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. At this time, a 
severe plague afflicted his forces and 
according to Isami, half the 
commanders and one-third of the 
troops died in the epidemic. The ever- 
increasing rebellions after 1334 were 
largely Inspired by the known 
vulnerability of the imperial army. 

The dual crisis of diminution of 
troops and revenues mortally 
undermined the Sultanate in the final 
years of Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s 
reign. Revenue shortfalls following 
decline in cultivation and loss of several 
provinces prompted the Sultan to 
demand higher returns from the 
remaining regions of the Sultanate. 
However, the failure to meet these 
unrealistically high targets led to 
rebellion by officers contracted to raise 
these amounts. 

The Revolts of the Amiran-i-Sada 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s last years 
were gripped by widespread mutinies 
by foreign nobles called the amiran-i- 
sada or amirs of a hundred villages 
(centurians). 

The amiran-i-sada are said to have 
rebelled against the Sultan’s new plan 
for administering the Deccan, by which 
they were to be superseded and greater 
central control established over the 
revenues of Gujarat and the Deccan. 
The Sultan resorted to this step as 
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he believed that the amtrs were 
withholding large sums of revenue from 
the central government. The amlran-t- 
sada in Gujarat and the Deccan were 
additionally disturbed by reports that 
eighty of their counterparts had been 
executed at Dhar by the governor. 

The amiran -t-sada of Daulatabad 
elected a new king, thus creating the 
Deccan’s first independent kingdom, 
precursor of the Bahamani kingdom 
which was to dominate the political 
scene in the south for the next century 
and a half. 

Expressing his helplessness to 
Barani, the Sultan said, “My kingdom 
is diseased and its illness cannot be 
cured by any medicine. If the physician 
treats it for lumbago, the fever 
increases; if he treats it for fever, there 
is an obstruction of the arteries. 
Different diseases have appeared in my 
kingdom simultaneously. If I put things 
right at one place, disorders appear at 
another place; if I put them right at the 
second place, disorders appear at a 
third place.” 

He further lamented, “.. ..these days 
I am angry with the people and the 
people are angry with me. The people 
have discovered my mind and I have 
discovered the evil and rebellious 
designs of the people. Every remedy I 
try fails. My remedy for rebels, 
opponents, disobedient persons and 
evil-wishers is the sword. I will continue 
punishing and striking with my sword 
till it either cuts or misses. The more 
the people oppose me, the greater will 
be my punishments.” 
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Muhammad bin Tughlaq died in 
1351, pursuing the last major rebel of 
his reign. Barani pithily commented, “at 
last the people got rid of him and he 
got rid of the people." 

Religious Beliefs 

His harsh public image 
notwithstanding, Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq is recorded to have made 
overtures to his non-Muslim subjects 
and their religious leaders. He is known 
to have patronised Hindus and there 
are references to his respecting Jain 
scholars like Jinaprabha Suri, who 
visited his court at Delhi in 1328. The 
Sultan seated him by his side, and 
offered him wealth, land and horses, 
which the saint declined. 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq also 
ordered the construction of a new 
basadi upasraya, a rest-house for 
monks. The Sultan is said to have 
visited the Satrunjaya temples at 
Pali tana. Muhammad Tughlaq also 
held discourses with several groups of 
jogis. He was perhaps the first Sultan 
to have participated in the festival of 
Holi. 

However much such acts may have 
enraged the ulema and the foreign 
nobility, they did not imply 
transgression from the tenets of his 
faith. As Ibn Battuta records, “his 
standing orders were to the effect that 
prayers must be recited in congregation 
and severe punishment was meted out 
to defaulters.” 

The Sultan was a disciple of Shaikh 
Alauddin, a grandson of Shaikh 
Fariduddin Ganj-i Shakar, and 
was equally deferential towards 
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Shaikh Ruknuddin Multani. He was 
the first Sultanate ruler to visit the 
shrine of Muinuddin Chishti at Ajmer 
and the tomb of Salar Masud.Ghazi at 
Bahraich. In addition, he had 
mausoleums built over the graves of 
Miran Mulhim at Badaun, Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya at Delhi, Shaikh 
Ruknuddin at Multan, Shaikh 
Alauddin at Ajudhan, as well as of 
several other saints. 


siege ofThatta, more than three-fourths 
of the horses in the imperial army 
perished in an epidemic, while the 
shortage of grain led to an escalation in 
prices and caused great misery to the 
soldiers. 

The Sultan decided to march on to 
Gujarat and return to Thatta later to 
continue the attack. His Sindhi guards, 
however, deliberately misled the army 
into the barren Rann of Kutch, and it 


Firuz Shah Tughlaq 

Milhammad bin Tughlaq was 
succeeded by his kinsman, Firuz Shah 
Tughlaq. The new Sultan has been 
candidly described as “not even a 
mediocre military leader," and certainly 
“not the stuff conquerors are made of.” 
The Sultanate was in need of urgent 
action to compensate for the huge 
territorial losses suffered during the 
preceding reign. Firuz however was 
unable to accomplish the task. 

Expeditions 

In 1353 and 1359, for instance, he led 
two campaigns to Ikdala in Bengal. On 
both occasions he tasted early success, 
but made peace without effecting the 
annexation of the region. As he 
returned, he lost his way and was able 
to rejoin the rest of his army only after 
six months. 

Firuz’s longest campaign was to 
Thatta (Sind) and Gujarat, during 
which he bemoaned the sufferings of his 
•soldiers and pledged never to go to war 
again. The Thatta expedition has been 
described as the most mismanaged 
military operation in the history of the 
Delhi Sultanate. During the prolonged 


was only after immense privations and 
heavy loss of lives that the army finally 
reached Gujarat. The second assault on 
Thatta, though difficult, ended in Firuz 
Shah’s favour only due to fortuitous 
circumstances. 

Firuz was ultimately unsuccessful 
against other kingdoms as well. He 
marched against the ruler of Orissa, 
uprooted the idol of Jagannath and 
desecrated the temple. He then 
blockaded an island near the sea coast 
where nearly a hundred thousand 
inhabitants of Jajnagar (Orissa) had 
taken refuge, and converted “the island 
into a basin of blood by the massacre 
of the unbelievers." He obtained 
considerable booty when the ruler sued 
for peace and also agreed to supply 
elephants yearly. Firuz withdrew 
without being able to change the 
existing power equations in the state. 

His most successful campaign was 
against Nagarkot, whose ruler had 
repudiated Delhi’s suzerainty. The 
Sultan besieged the fortress for several 
months. The Rai finally surrendered, 
consented to pay tribute, and requested 
Firuz Shah not to destroy the 
Jwalamukhi teertha. 
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Mongols 

. There were no Mongol attacks in the 
reign of Firuz Tughlaq, power by now 
having passed from the Mongols to the 
13arlas Turks. Between 1370-1380, the 
Mongols in fact lost three-fourths of 
their world-wide dominions. 

A Barlas Turk, Timur, wound up 
the remnants of the Chaghatay Mongol 
kingdom and attacked Delhi in 1398. 
He was married into the imperial house 
of Chengiz Khan. Babur and the 
Mughals took considerable pride in 
proclaiming descent from Timur. The 
Mughals were actually Barlas Turks, 
not Mongols, though they also 
acknowledged their links with the latter. 

.Hereditary Assignments 

Contemporary historians have pointed 
out that Firuz Shah's reign witnessed 
only a solitary revolt by a Muslim 
nobleman. One explanation may be the 
wide latitude the Sultan gave his amirs. 
He distributed a.larger territory of the 
Sultanate among them as Iqtas, 
increased their salaries, and made their 
positions, titles and iqtas inheritable 
while virtually doing away with 
government supervision of their 
activities. These measures weakened 
the regime, though they undoubtedly 
endeared it to the nobility. 

Afif records that Firuz also paid 
most of his soldiers by land 
3sslgnments and made all posts In the 
army hereditary, which had a 
deleterious effect on the efficiency of the 
force.'It is said that the descendants of 
military men “ceased to be military men 
and became pensioners entitled to land 
revenue from specified villages." 


Further, no mechanism was instituted 
to prevent assignees from overtaxing 
the peasants in the lands assigned to 
them and keeping the enforced 
exactions to themselves. As a 
consequence of the Sultan’s policies, 
the army became vice-ridden. 

Firuz Shah’s reign has in fact been 
described as the greatest age of 
corruption in medieval India. The case 
of Imadulmulk Bashir, the minister of 
war, vividly illustrates the conditions 
then prevalent. Bashir began his career 
as an inherited slave of Firuz, and in 
the course of his service is said to have 
accumulated wealth to the tune of 
thirteen crores, when the state’s annual 
income was six crores and seventy-five 
lakh tankas. In other words, his 
personal wealth equaled the state’s total 
income for two years! 

Public Works 

Firuz was far more interested in erecting 
new buildings, repairing old ones, and 
constructing canals. Among the 
important towns founded by him may 
be mentioned Fatehabad, Hissar, 
Flruzpur, Jaunpur and Flruzabad. He 
ordered the construction of five canals, 
the longest of which ran for a hundred 
and fifty miles from the Yamuna. Firuz’s 
personal earnings from these canals 
were around two lakh tan/cas per 
annum, which comprised only a 
portion of his private income. Afif says 
“no king of Delhi had so much personal 
property as Firuz Shah; ultimately a 
separate department with its own 
officers had to be established to take 
charge of his personal properties.” 
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Religious Orientation 

After a brief hiatus under Muhammad 
bin Tughlaq, the influence of the ulema 
in state affairs revived under Firuz. His 
reign, in fact, was characterised by a 
sharp escalation of religious sentiment 
in the public realm. Firuz is reputed to 
have been particularly harsh to his 
Hindu subjects (his mother was the 
daughter of a Bhatti chieftain from 
Punjab). 

Firuz Shah was the first Muslim 
ruler to impose the jaziya on the 
Brahmins, who had hitherto been 
exempted from the tax. This agitated 
the Brahmins so much that they 
gathered outside the Sultan’s palace 
and threatened to immolate themselves. 
The Sultan responded that immolation 
was the only way they could escape the 
tax. Leading Hindu citizens helped 
resolve the deadlock by volunteering to 
pay the tax on behalf of the Brahmins. 

The Sultan recorded several of his 
acts, such as the destruction of three 
new temples at Malwa, Salihpur and 
Gohana. He was also enthusiastic 
about proselytisation, as he confessed 
in his autobiography. “I encouraged my 
infidel subjects,” he wrote, “to embrace 
the religion of the Prophet, and I 
proclaimed that every one who repeated 
the creed and became a Musalman 
should be exempt from jizlya or poll- 
tax. Information of this came to the ears 
of the people at large, and great 
numbers of Hindus presented 
themselves and were admitted to the 
honour of Islam.” 

Historians have noted that the 
jaziya was not continually levied on the 


Hindus throughout the Sultanate 
period. The principal reason for this, 
they say, was that the state lacked the 
administrative apparatus needed for 
such an enormous exercise. The powe r 
of the Sultans was tenuous and 
sporadic beyond the principal centres 
of their authority. In the countryside, 
jaziya was merged with the land tax 
( kharaj ) and not collected separately. 

In 1374-75, after a visit to the tomb 
of Salar Masud Ghazi at Bahraich, the 
Sultan became, in the words of a 
modem historian, definitely “fanatical.” 
He ordered the mural paintings in his 
palace erased, gold and silver vessels 
melted, and the use of silks and 
. brocades stopped. 

In a further display of orthodoxy, 
Muslim women were asked not to 
venture out of their homes or visit 
tombs outside the city of Delhi. The 
punishment of Shi’is and dissident 
Islamic groups like the Ismailis 
increased. 

Successors 

Firuz died in A.D. 1388 and was 
succeeded by a string of weak rulers. 
The catastrophic invasion of Timur 
occurred in the reign of one of his 
successors (Mahmud Tughlaq) and 
hastened the end of the Tughlaq 
dynasty. 

Nobility Under the Tuglilaqs 

Modern historians have provided a 
comprehensive account of the 
composition of the ruling class under 
the Tughluqs. Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq’s 
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initial coterie comprised his kinsmen, 
fellow military commanders, of the 
frontier, and: Mongol dissidents. This 
limited support? base obliged him to 
court Alauddln’s nobles in his early 
years, but the alliance was short-lived 
and ultimately many Alai nobles 
were executed. In their place, the 
Sultan promoted officers from the 
north-west. 

His son,. Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 
also exhibited a marked inclination for 
men from this region, who comprised 
almost fifty per cent of the appointments 
made on his accession. They included 
Turks, natives of Mongolia and 
Persians. The Sultan also dispatched 
agents to the Persian Gulf to recruit 
Arabs in his service. 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq enlisted a 
number of slaves, including Blacks 
(Habasbis), at least one of whom 
became governor. Indian converts were 
also entrusted with senior positions. 
Azizuddin Khammar was appointed 
governor of Malwa while Qawamul 
Mulk Maqbul, who belonged to the 
Warangal nobility and was converted by 


The DelhiSultanate-II/87 

the Sultan, was successively made 
governor of Multan, Badaun and 
Gujarat, and finally naib-wazir. The 
sons, of the rat of Kampili, who 
converted to Islam, were also given 
suitable employment. 

A number of Hindus were inducted. 
into government service. The Chunar 
inscription mentions a Hindu wazir 
named Sai Raj. Others included Dhara, 
appointed naib wazir of the Deccan and 
Ratan and Bhiran Rai, respectively the 
governors of Sehwan and Gulbarga. 
The older noble families resented the 
recruitment of such disparate elements, 
and many of them revolted against the 
Sultan’s policies. Ratan and Bhiran were 
both murdered. 

Firuz Shah was passionately fond 
of acquiring slaves and distributed a 
number of offices among them. The. 
royal slaves are said to have numbered 
1,80,000, of whom as many as forty 
thousand were in attendance at court 
or constituted part of the Sultan’s 
retinue. Indian converts to Islam, 
related to the Sultan by marriage, were 
also represented in the nobility, as were 
a few local princes. 
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Exercises 



1. Give a brief account of Alauddin Khalji’s Rajput policy. 

2. Describe the land revenue measures of Alauddin Khalji. To what extent can 
they be regarded as detrimental to the khots, muqaddams and chaudhuris? 

•i. What were the main features of Alauddin’s market regulations? How were 
they linked to his expansionist drive? 

4. Describe the composition of the nobility under the Khaljis. 

Give a brief account of Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s transfer of capital project. 

• >. What was Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s token currency experiment, and why 
did it fail? 

7. Describe the military expeditions undertaken by Firuz Shah Tughlaq. 

H Briefly state the religious orientation of Firuz Shah Tughlaq. 

9. Describe the composition of the nobility under the Tughlaqs. 

10. Write short notes on: 

a) Alauddin’s invasion of Chittor 

b) Mohammad bin Tughlaq’s Khurasan and Qarachil expeditions 

c) The revolts of the amiran-i-sada 

d) Hereditary assignments under Firuz. 

II- On a map of India mark the extent of the Delhi Sultanate in the first half of 
the fourteenth century. 
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Muhammad bin Tughlas’s reign witnessed 
the rise of two independent states in the 
south, namely the Vijayanagar 
(A. D. 1336) and Bahamani [A.D. 1347) 
kingdoms. The rise of the Vijayanagar 
Empire has been attributed to the 
tremendous reaction to the Turkish 
(TUrush/ca) foray into south India in the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century. 
The movement to cast off the hold of the 
Delhi Sultans had begun in the coastal 
districts of Andhra well before the 
founding of the Vijayanagar kingdom. 
According to the Vilasa grant, Prolaya 
Nayaka had made himself lord of the 
region between the Godavari and 
Krishna rivers and “restored to the 
Brahmins their agraharas, which had 
been granted to them by former kings 
but forcibly taken away from them by 
those wrong doers (the Turushkas)...” 
After his death, his mantle fell on his 
cousin, Kapaya Nayaka. 

Meanwhile, in 1335, the rebellion 
of Ahsan Shah in Mabar compelled 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq to 
contemplate retaliatory action in the 


south. But aaa wufbrcaik of piague 4n 
his camp forced him ifco abandon 
the campaign. Kapaya Nayaka 
availed of the situation., expelled the 
Muslim governor of Tciengana, 
captured Warangal and assumed the 
titles of Andhradesadhtsvara and 
A ndhras ura fra na. 

Founding of Vijayanagar 
The uprising now spread to the 
kingdom of Kampili, where the 
populace, possibly under the leadership 
of Somadevaraja, revolted against the 
Sultanate governor. On the advise of his 
councillors, Muhammad bin Tughlaq 
despatched the brothers Harihara and 
Bukka to the south. The two had been 
in his custody since he had overrun the 
kingdom 'of Kampili, and had been 
converted to Islam. The Sultan took 
oaths of loyalty from them before 
sending them to tackle the situation in 
Kampili. The brothers were 
enthusiastically greeted by the local 
people and soon established peace in 
the region. 

According to the Kapaluru and 
Bagepalli grants, in 1336 Harihara and 
Bukka laid the foundations of the city 
of Vijayanagar, on the inspiration of the 
great sage and scholar Vidyaranya. 
Vidyaranya remains something of an 
enigma. Not much is known about him. 
Some scholars identify him with 
Madhava, the first prime minister of 
Vijayanagar, while others associate him 
with Vidya Bharati of the Sringeri Math. 

Contemporary Muslim scholars 
testify that some persons connected 
with the old kingdom of Kampili were 
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dynasty. Three other 
dynasties, the Saluva, 
Tuluva, and Aravidu, 
subsequently ruled 
over Vijayanagar. 

Harihara and his 
brothers demonstrated 
tremendous zeal 
in defending and 
extending the frontiers 
of their state. After the 
Sultan of Madura 
executed the Hoysala 
ruler, Vira Ballala III, 
often described as 
the champion of 
Hindus in the south, 
the Hoysala state was 
greatly enfeebled. 
The question was 
whether it would be 
annexed by Madura 
or Vijayanagar. By 
1346. the latter 
had succeeded in 
incorporating 
the entire Hoysala 
kingdom. 


Vijayanagar, PampapaLi temple, A.D. 1510, East Gopuram 


sent by Muhammad bin Tughlaq to 
pacify the region and that they turned 
against him and laid the foundations 
of a Hindu empire. Isami and Barani 
Loo, state that the brothers apostatised 
from Islam. 

Harihara, Bukka and their three 
other brothers were the sons of 
Sangama. and the dynasty they 
founded is known as the Sangama 


For almost four decades. 
Vijayanagar wrestled with the Sultans 
of Madura, their main rivals in the 
south. Ibn Battuta has provided a 
chilling account of the massacre of 
Hindus by the fourth Sultan of Madura. 
Meanwhile, in 1356, Harihara was 
succeeded by his brother, Bukka I. 
While he engaged the Bahamani 
Sultans in the north, his son, Kumara 
Kampana, successfully challenged the 
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state of Madura, even killing one of its 
Sultans. He also reinstated the divine 
images in the Rajasimheswara temple 
at Kanchi and the Ranganathaswami 
temple at Srirangam. Finally, by 1377, 
the Sultanate of Madura was 
vanquished. The Vijayanagar empire 
now extended over the whole of south 
India upto Rameshwaram and 
included Tamil lands as well as Kerala. 

Vijayandgar-Rahamani Conflicts 

The northern expansion of Vijayanagar, 
however, was challenged by the 
Bahamani kingdom founded in 1347 
by Alaudflin Hasan Shah Bahman, an 
Afghan rebel officer of Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq. There were three areas of 
rivalry between the two kingdoms, 
which led to incessant clashes between 
them through most of their existence. 
The areas of contention were the 
Tungabhadra doab, the Krishna- 
Godavari basin and the Konkan area 
In the Maratha country. The 
Tungabhadra doab had earlier been a 
source of friction between the Western 
Chalukyas and Cholas, as well as 
between the Yadavas and Hoysalas. 
Both the Krishna-Godavari basin and 
the Maratha country were extremely 
fertile regions with flourishing ports 
that controlled the foreign trade In 
the area. 

An early encounter pitched Bukka 1 
and Kapaya Nayaka, the Raja of 
Telengana, against Muhammad Shah I, 
the son and successor of Alauddin 
Hasan Shah, in which the former 
suffered a setback. Undaunted, 
Vinayaka Deva, the son of the ruler of 


Telengana, kept up the crusade against 
the Bahamani kingdom. To deal with 
this affront, the Bahamani Sultan 
marched to Telengana in 1362, 
captured the prince and put him to a 
cruel death. On its return journey, 
however, the Bahamani forces faced a 
savage counter-attack. Nearly two- 
thirds of the army was destroyed. Even 
the Sultan was wounded. Thirsting fpr 
revenge, the Sultan let loose his army 
on Telengana. For two years the state 
was ransacked by the Bahamani forces 
till finally Kapaya Nayaka brought 
peace by paying a huge indemnity. 

A particularly bitter confrontation 
between the Vijayanagar and 
Bahamani kingdoms commenced in 
1367 over the Tungabhadra doab. 
Bukka I captured the fort of Mudgal 
and excluding one man, put the entire 
garrison to sword. The furious 
Bahamani Sultan recaptured Mudgal, 
marched in pursuit of Bukka I, and 
ordered the massacre of the inhabitants 
around the city of Vijayanagar. It is said 
that this encounter resulted in the loss 
of half a million lives. Subsequently, the 
two rulers agreed that non-combatants 
should not be molested in future wars. 
The struggles continued in later 
decades without greatly altering 
power equations. 

In 1377, Bukka I died and was 
succeeded by his son, Harihara II. 

Bukka I has been described as a 
vigorous warrior and statesman, who 
freed practically the whole of the south 
from foreign domination. He renovated 
temples and revived agraharas. He 
patronised a number of scholars, the 
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most eminent among them being 
Sayanacharya, whose voluminous 
commentaries on the Vedas are highly 
rated even today. Sayana’s brother, 
Madhava, was the Prime Minister 
of Vijayanagar. 

Ferishta has provided a glowing 
testimony of the condition of 
Vijayanagar in the closing years of 
Bukka’s reign. He says, “the princes of 
the house of Bahamani maintained 
their superiority by valour only; for in 
power, wealth and the extent of the 
country, the rajas of Beejanagar greatly 
exceeded them...” 

Entanglements Continue 

Under Harihara II, the Vijayanagar 
forces found their eastward expansion 
halted by the Reddis of Kondavidu, who 
were also attempting to enlarge their 
kingdom. Further, following the slaying 
of Kapaya Nayaka, a long-term ally of 
Vijayanagar, the Velama king had 
seized Warangal and established 
control over large parts of Telengarja. 
The Velama rulers allied with the 
Bahamani Sultans against Vijayanagar. 
On the west coast, however, Harihara II 
was successful in taking Belgaum and 
Goa from the Bahamani rulers. 

Harihara II has been estimated as a 
great sovereign who, during two 
decades of peace,, was able to 
consolidate the Vijayanagar state and 
enhance its imperial dignity. He was a 
devotee of Virupaksha (Siva) but 
equally patronised Vaishnavas and 
Jains. Irugapa, author of the Nanartha 
Ralnamala and a Jain, was one of his 
leading generals. 


The Vijayanagar and Bahamani Kingdoms/93 

Harihara II was succeeded by his 
third son, Deva Raya I. Soon after his 
accession, conflict broke out with the 
Bahamani kingdom in 1406-07, in 
which he was forced to sue for peace, 
give his daughter in marriage to the 
Bahamani Sultan, in addition to ceding 
Bankapur and paying a large 
indemnity. This was followed by a 
decade of peace between the two states. 
Deva Raya utilised the opportunity to 
tackle the Reddis and conquer Chaul, 
Dabhol and the country of the 
Coromandel. 

A fresh war with the Bahamani 
kingdom broke out in 1417. Deva Raya 
was now able to wean Warangal away 
from the Bahamani kingdom and enter 
into an agreement with it to partition 
the Reddi kingdom, then rent by internal 
strife. The collapse of the Warangal- 
Bahamanl nexus changed the political 
balance in the Deccan and contributed 
to the crushing defeat of Sultan Firuz 
Shah Bahamani. The entire territory 
upto the mouth of the Krishna river was 
annexed by Deva Raya. 

Deva Raya is remembered for his 
public welfare projects, including the 
construction of dams across the 
Tungabhadra and Haridra for 
enhancing irrigation in the empire. He 
also made generous grants to temples 
and priests. The Italian traveller, Nicolo 
de Conti, who visited Vijayanagar 
during his reign wrote that he was 
“more powerful than all the other kings 
of India.” 

The last great ruler of the Sangama 
dynasty was Deva Raya’s grandson, 
Deva Raya II, who ascended the throne 
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in 1423. Early skirmishes WitHn the 
BaiaamaniSultans convineed'himidfiiihe 
need to refurbish his army with better 
horses and archers. Accordingly, he 
enlisted two thousand Muslims .and 
advised his Hindu soldiers and>dfBcers 
to learn archery from them. According 
to Ferishta, he soon had sixty thousand 
soldiers well-versed in archery, (besides 
eighty thousand cavalry and two 
hundred thousand infantry. So 
equipped, he crossed the Tungahlaadra 
river, fought three hard battles with (the 
Bahamani Sultan, at the end of which 
both sides agreed to maintain the 
existing frontiers. 

Deva Raya II was one of the greatiest 
rulers of the Sangama dynasty, and is 
sometimes called Immadi Deva Raya. 
Not only did he maintain the territorial 
integrity of Vijayanagar, he also secured 
its north-eastern frontier by annexing 
the kingdom of Kondavidu. According 
to the Portuguese writer. Nuniz, the 
kings of Quilon, Ceylon, Pulicat. Pegu 
and Tenasserim paid him tribute. 
Though he leaned towards Vira 
Saivism, he was tolerant of all sects 
and religions. 

The Persian traveller, Abdur Razzaq, 
has left an account of the splendour of 
his kingdom. "The city of Bijanagar,” he 
wrote, “is such that the pupil of the-eye 
has never seen a place like it, and the 
ear of intelligence has never been 
informed that there has existed anything 

to equal it in the world.In the king’s 

palace are several cells, like basins, filled 
with bullion, forming one mass. All the 
inhabitants of this country, both those 
of exalted rank and of an inferior class, 


down to the artisans.of the bazar, wear 
ipearls, or rings adorned with precious 
stones, in their ears, on their necks, on 
.their arms, on the upper part of the 
ihand, and on the fingers..." 

Bahamani Kingdom 

Mae most important Bahamani ruler 
during this period was Firuz Shah 
Bahamani. Most of his reign, of a 
quarter of a century, (1397 - 1422) was 
devoted to wars against Vijayanagar 
and its confederates. He initiated the 
Bahamani expansion towards Berar by 
defeating the Gond Raja, Narsing Rai 
of Kherla. The struggle for control of the 
Krishna-Godavari basin also revived. In 
1419, however, Firuz Shah was 
defeated in an encounter with Deva 
Raya I, and abdicated in favour of his 
brother, Ahmad Shah I, who transferred 
the Bahamani capital from Gulbarga 
to Bidar. 

The new Sultan began his innings 
by vowing vengeance on Warangal, 
whose support .to Vijayanagar had 
contributed to the latter’s victories. 
Ahmad Shah invaded Warangal, 
defeated and killed its ruler and 
annexed most of its territories. This 
greatly enhanced the power of the 
Bahamani kingdom. Thereafter, Ahmad 
Shah concentrated his energies on 
Malwa, Gondwana and the Konkan. 

Later, an Iranian immigrant, 
Mahmud Gawan, became the prime 
minister of the kingdom and further 
extended its territories, annexing the 
ports of Goa and Dabhol from 
Vijayanagar. He secured the northern 
frontier of the kingdom against 
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incursions of the rulers of MaJwa. A 
iroumber oif administrative reforms 
which strengthened the Bahamani 
ktngdom have been attributed to 
Mahmud Gawan. He was also a patron 
of arts and learning. The madarsa he 
built at the Bahamani capital could 
house a thousand teachers and 
students and attracted scholars from 
Iran and Iraq. 

However, despite his impressive 
contribution to the state, rivalry 


between the D.eceami.((local Muslims, 
mostly Sunnis 1 ) .and Afaqi (foreign 
Muslims, predominantly Shi'te) nobles 
led to his fall from royal favour. He was 
executed in 1482 at the age of seventy, 
on the orders of Sultan Muhammad III. 
This event intensified internal strife and 
precipitated the division of the 
Bahamani kingdom into five 
principalities - Golconda, Bijapur, 
Ahmadnagar, Berar and Bidar. During 
the hundred and seventy-five years of 
its existence, the Bahamani 
kingdom had witnessed the 
reign of eighteen kings, five of 
whom were murdered, three 
deposed, two blinded, while 
two died of intemperance. 


Climax and Decline of 
Vijayanagar 

Following the death of Deva 
Raya II, Vijayanagar was 
thrown into confusion as 
various contenders battled for 
the throne. Finally, a new 
dynasty that of the Saluvas, 
came to power. It ruled for a 
brief while and in turn was 
replaced by the Tuluva 
dynasty, whose greatest ruler 
was Krishna Deva Raya 
(1509-1530). 

Krishna Deva Raya not 
only had to contend with the 
successor states of the 
Bahamani kingdom and 
Orissa, but also the rising 
power of the Portuguese. The 
latter were using their control 
of the seas to intimidate 


Madarsa of Mahmud Gawan, Bidar. 1481 
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Krishna Deva Raya with his Queens, Andhra 
Pradesh, Vijayanagar period, sixteenth 
century 


vassal states of Vijayanagar in the 
coastal areas to extract concessions 
from them. 

After wresting all the territories upto 
the Krishna river from the rulers of 
Orissa, Krishna Deva Raya relaunched 
the struggle to control the 
Tungabhadra doab. The Vijayanagar 
armies overran Raichur and Mudgal, 
reached Belgaum, sacked Bijapur and 
ravaged Gulbarga. 

Krishna Deva Raya was the ablest 
of the Vijayanagar sovereigns, and 
towered over all his contemporaries. He 
was a talented scholar of Telugu and 
Sanskrit, and extended patronage 10 
Telugu, Kannada and Tamil scholars. 
He was extremely solicitous of the 


welfare of his subjects and constructed 
an enormous tank near the capital for 
purposes of irrigation. 

He was also a great philanthropist. 
There was hardly a major shrine in 
south India to which he did not make 
endowments. He gave complete freedom 
to his subjects to pursue their own 
faiths, as is testified by the 
contemporary account of Barbosa, who 
records, “the king allows such freedom 
that every man may come and go and 
live according to his own creed, without 
suffering any annoyance, and without 
enquiry whether he is a Christian, Jew, 
Moor or heathen. Great equity and 
justice is observed to all not only by the 
rulers, but by the people one to 
another.” 

After the death of Krishna Deva 
Raya, a triumvirate headed by Rama 
Raja assumed power since all his sons 
were minors. Rama Raja tried to play 
off the Deccani kingdoms against each 
other and also entered into an 
understanding with the Portuguese 
whereby the latter were to stop the 
supply of horses to Bijapur. Ultimately, 
the Deccani states combined to inflict a 
grievous defeat on Vijayanagar in 1565 
at Talikota, also known as the battle of 
Rakshasa-Tangadi after the two villages 
near which it was fought. The 
Vijayanagar forces were considerably 
hampered by the defection of two 
generals at a critical juncture in the 
battle, and the effective use of artillery 
by the Deccani armies. 

But mutual rivalries among the 
Deccani Sultans enabled Vijayanagar 
to recover parts of its territory and 
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survive for almost a hundred years after 
this battle. 

Contribution 

The Vijayanagar era is said by scholars 
to mark the transition of south Indian 
society from its medieval past to its 
modern future. During this period, they 
say, south Indian society was 
transformed in several significant ways. 

Till the early sixteenth century, the 
Vijayanagar kings enjoyed only ritual 
sovereignty in the regions beyond the 
Deccan. However, the need to improve 
their military strength in order to meet 
the Islamic threat changed the nature 
of their polity. To defray the costs of 
upgrading the army with better guns 
and horses and more soldiers, Krishna 
Deva Raya replaced the Chola and 
Pandya kings with his own Brahmin 
officials and military commanders (the 
Telugu nayaks). They were now 
required to collect tribute from the local 
rulers who had hitherto paid nothing 
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to the Vijayanagar king, and had simply 
acknowledged his overlordship. 

Military modernisation in turn 
stimulated monetisation and 
urbanisation of the economy, a trend 
reinforced by the increased earnings 
from international trade. The empire 
•possessed numerous ports and had 
commercial relations with the islands 
of the Indian Ocean, the Malaya 
Archipelago, Burma, China. Arabia, 
Persia, South Africa and Portugal. 

Temples aided urbanising trends. 
Local deities were elevated to high 
status, leading to a considerable 
increase in pilgrim traffic and the 
consequent urbanisation of the 
surrounding areas. The Vijayanagar 
era also witnessed an expansion of 
agriculture from the older zones of 
riverine cultivation to drier, upland 
tracts. Cojtton and indigo were grown 
in large quantities to meet the 
growing overseas demand for Indian 
textiles. 


Exercises 




n 




I Cite an early instance of the southern determination to throw off the yoke of 
the Delhi Sultanate. 

What were the events leading to the establishment of the Vijayanagar empire? 
: List the various dynasties that ruled over Vijayanagar. 

I What were the areas of conflict between the Vijayanagar and Bahamani kingdoms? 

r>. Describe the Vijayanagar-Bahamani conflicts during the reign of Bukka I. 

»>. Evaluate the reign of Deva Raya II. 

/ What was Mahmud Gawan's contribution to the Bahamani kingdom? 
s - Give a brief account of the reign of Krishna Deva Raya. 
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Timur’s Invasion 

During the twilight years of the Tughlaq 
era, India was ransacked and ravaged 
by the Central Asian invader, Timur. 
Timur repeatedly states in his memoirs, 
the T iizuk-i-Timuri, that he had a two¬ 
fold objective in invading Hindustan. 
“The first was to war with the infidels,” 
and thereby acquire, “some claim to 
reward in the life to come." The second 
motive was “that the army of Islam 
might gain something by plundering 
the wealth and valuables of the infidels." 

En route to Delhi, Timur met stiff 
resistance from the Khokhars led by 
Jasrath. The Khokhars, who lived on 
the banks of the Jhelum, were reputed 
for their resistance to earlier invaders 
and continued their defiance till 
Aurangzeb’s time. Before reaching the 
capital, Timur plundered countless 
towns and cities, slaying thousands of 
infidels and enslaving numberless 
more. Describing his assault on the fort 
of Dipalpur, for instance, Timur wrote 
in his autobiography, “In a short space 


of time all the people in the fort were 
put to the sword, and in the course of 
one hour the heads of ten thousand 
infidels were cut off. The sword of Islam 
was washed in the blood of the infidels 
and all the goods and effects, the 
treasure and the grains which for many 
a long year had been stored in the fort 
became the spoils of my soldiers.” 

Timur reached Delhi in 1398. With 
the approach of his hordes, Mahmud 
Tughlaq, the reigning Sultan, fled the 
city, leaving the citizens to the mercy of 
the marauders. A contemporary 
chronicler, Sharafuddin Ali Yezdi, 
recounts that many groups of Hindus 
"became insolent and began to fight" 
the invaders, while others set fire to their 
homes along with their wives and 
children, jumped into the battle, and 
were killed. 

Timur has left a vivid account of the 
carnage in Delhi. He writes, “On that 
day, Thursday, and all the night of 
Friday, nearly 15,000 Turks were 
engaged in slaying, plundering, and 
destroying. When morning broke on 
Friday, all my army, no longer under 
control, went off to the city and thought 
of nothing but killing, plundering, and 
making prisoners. All that day the sack 
was general. The following day, 
Saturday the seventeenth, all passed in 
the same way. and the spoil was so great 
that each man secured from fifty to a 
hundred prisoners, men, women and 
children. There was no man who took 
less than twenty.... Excepting the 
quarter of the saiyids, the ulema and 
other Musulmans, the whole city was 
sacked.” Despite Timur’s transparent 
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testimony, some modern scholars 
assert that there is no reason to assume 
that Muslims were spared in this 
massacre. 

The Sayyids (1414 - 1451) 

Before leaving India, Timur summoned 
Khizr Khan, the relative of an eminent 
amir of Firuz Tughlaq and said, “I 
assign to you Delhi and all I have 
conquered.” Thus, despite the 
opposition of a number of Tughlaq 
nobles, a new ruling house, the 
Savyids, occupied the throne of Delhi 
in 1414. 

Yahya Sirhindi, author of the 
Tarikh-t-Mubarak Shahi, claims that the 
founder of the Sayyid dynasty was a 
descendant of the Prophet. The family 
appears to have originated in Arabia 
and migrated to Multan, where the 
governor adopted Khizr Khan’s father 
as his son. Khizr Khan was appointed 
governor of Multan by Firuz Shah 
Khalji, but was subsequently expelled 
from that province. He reappeared on 
tiie political scene at the time of Timur's 
invasion, when he cast his lot with the 
invader. 

The Sayyid dynasty had the 
shortest lifespan of all Sultanate ruling 
houses, excluding that of the Khaljis. 
There was nothing to distinguish it, its 
only significance being that it marked 
an advanced stage in the disintegration 
of the Sultanate. 

Khizr Khan’s reign, as well as 
that of his successors, Mubarak 
Shah (1421-34), Muhammad Shah 
(1434-45) and Alauddin Alam Shah 
(1445-50), was speqt trying to control 
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rebellious regions like Kateher, Badaun, 
Etawah, Patiali, Gwalior, Bayana, 
Kampil, Chandawar, Nagaur and 
Mewat, as also the Sharqi Sultans of 
Jaunpur. who coveted the throne of 
Delhi. All Sayyid rulers had to face stiff 
resistance from the Khokhars led by the 
valourous Jasrath. 

The Lodis (1451 - 1526) 

The Lodis were the last ruling family of 
the Sultanate period and the first to be 
headed by the Afghans. The three rulers 
of this dynasty, Bahlul, Sikandar, and 
Ibrahim, proved unable to restore the 
glory of the state. They faced 
continuous threats from various Rajput 
clans like the Bachgoti and Bhadauria, 
as well as from the Sharqis of Jaunpur 
and perpetually rebellious tracts like 
Gwalior. 

The principal event of Bahlul Lodi’s 
reign was the eventual annexation of the 
Jaunpur kingdom. More memorable 
was the rule of his successor, Sikandar. 
a contemporary of both Mahmud 
Begarha of Gujarat and Rana Sangha 
of Mewar. 

Sikandar made a strenuous bid to 
enhance his position vis-a-vis the 
Afghan nobles, in contravention of his 
native traditions. Afghan polity, 
composed as it was of various tribes, 
was strongly egalitarian in nature. All 
Afghan chiefs viewed themselves as co- 
equals of the Afghan Sultan, whose 
status was merely that of first among 
equals. 

' Besides trying to reverse this 
tradition, Sikandar simultaneously 
attempted to revitalise the 
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administrative apparatus. He devoted 
some attention to controlling the prices 
of commodities. The rent rolls prepared 
during his reign formed the basis of 
those readied under Sher Shah Sur 
(also known as Sher Shah Suri). He 
selected the site for the city of Agra. 
Sikandar imposed the jaziya and 
indulged in destruction of temples. 

The Lodls are remembered for the 
Bahluli coin which continued in 
circulation till Akbar’s rule, and the 
standard of measurement called the 
gazz-i Silcandart which remained in 
force till Mughal times. 

The last ruler of this dynasty was 
slain in the battle of Panipat. The 
Tarikh-i Khan-i-Jahani noted that he 
was the only Sultan of India to have 
been killed on the battlefield. 

Summing up the end of the 
Sultanate, a scholar states, “the 
Sultanate of Delhi, which had its birth 
on the battlefield of Tarain in 1192, 
breathed its last in 1526, a few miles 
away on the battlefield of Panipat." 

Disintegration of the Sultanate 

The disintegration of the Delhi Sultanate 
had begun during the last phase of 
Tughlaq rule. Timur’s invasion 
accelerated the process. As a result, a 
number of provincial governors and 
autonomous principalities began to 
assert their independence. Bengal, 
Sind, Multan, and the Deccan states 
were among the first to break free of 
Delhi. The governors of Gujarat, Malwa 
and Jaunpur followed suit. The states 
of Rajasthan retained their 
independent stature, as did Orissa, 


while Kashmir continued as a Hindu 
state till the mid-fourteenth century. 

In the west, Gujarat, Malwa and 
Mewar wrestled for primacy, while in 
the east, Bengal found itself hemmeu 
in by the Sharqis of Jaunpur and the 
Gajapatis of Orissa. The rulers of Delhi, 
in turn, contested with Jaunpur for 
control of the Ganga-Yamuna region. 
The final absorption of that kingdom 
by the Lodis triggered off a bitter contest 
with Gujarat and Mewar over the 
disintegrating state of Malwa. 

The Eastern Regions 

Bengal, Kamarupa, Orissa 

In the time of the Tughlaqs, the Bengal 
governor, Shamsuddin Ilyas Khan, 
taking advantage of the distance from 
Delhi and the preoccupations of the 
central rulers. asserted his 
independence. Two expeditions by 
Sultan Firuz Tughlaq failed to reassert 
the effective suzerainty of Delhi, where 
after Bengal enjoyed almost two 
centuries of uninterrupted independent 
existence. Several dynasties ruled 
Bengal during these times. 

The rulers of the Ilyas Khan family 
were prolific builders and adorned their 
capitals, Pandua and Gaur, with 
beautiful buildings in stone and brick, 
which bore the Impress of the 
architectural style of the region. 
Prominent Bengali writers of the times 
included Maladhar Basu, compiler of 
Sri Krishna Vijaya and his son, who 
was given the title of Satyaraja Khan. 

The reign of Alauddin Hussain 
Shah (1493-1519) was notable for the 
number of Hindus who occupied high 
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offices, including those of the wazir and 
the controller of the mint. The famous 
Yaishnava brothers, Rupa and 
Sanatan. were among the recipients of 
state employment. 

During these years Bengal achieved 
some success in its endeavours to 
extend its sway in the Brahamaputra 
valley. The two principal kingdoms in 
the area were those of Kainta 
(Kamarupa) in the west and that of the 
Ahoms in the east.. In the fifteenth 
century, the Khens established their 
rule over Kamarupa. The initial attacks 
of the Bengal rulers on Kamta yielded 
mixed results and it was only in the 
time of Alauddin Hussain Shah that the 
kingdom was annexed to Bengal. The 
Sultan nominated his son as governor 
of the newly conquered territory and 
also settled a body of Afghans in the 
area with a view to effecting its 
pacification. 

Some time later, Vishasinha of the 
Koch tribe emerged as the ruler of 
Kamarupa. In the reign of Nara 
Narayan, a subsequent ruler of the 
tribe, the kingdom was divided into two 
parts known as Kuch Bihar and Koch 
Hajo. 

The Ahoms, who belonged to the 
Shan tribe, had established their hold 
on Assam by the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The reigning Ahom 
king. Suhungmung, was the most 
outstanding ruler of the dynasty. On 
adopting Hindu customs and ways, he 
changed his name to Svarga Narayana. 
Vaishnavism made great strides in the 
region due to the efforts of Sankaradeva, 
the great reformer. An attack by the son 
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of Alauddin Hussain was repulsed by 
the Ahom ruler, who was also able to 
extend his kingdom. The Ahoms 
conquered Kamarupa and retained 
their hold over it and Assam throughout 
the period of the Delhi Sultanate. 

Bengal faced formidable neighbours 
on the Orissa front as well. The kings of 
the Ganga dynasty had raided Radha 
(south Bengal) and Lakhnauti even in 
Sultanate times. Under the Gajapatis, 
large parts of the Midnapore and Hughli 
districts were incorporated into Orissa. 
The rulers of Orissa further tried to 
extend their sway upto the Bhagirathi, 
but were repulsed by the Bengal 
sultans. The sultans led retaliatory 
raids into Orissa but failed to destabilise 
the rulers. 

Western India 
Gujarat 

Though Gujarat had for all practical 
purposes assumed independence soon 
after Timur's invasion, it was only in 
1407 that Zafar Khan (son of a Rajput 
convert to Islam) formally proclaimed 
himself ruler with the title of Muzaffar 
Shah. The kingdom of Gujarat - soon 
became entangled in a long-standing 
rivalry with Malwa. Its ruler. Hushang 
Shah, was even imprisoned by Muzaffar 
Shah, but was reinstated due to the 
difficulties in subduing the region. 
Malwa smarted under the humiliation 
and sought to extract revenge, which 
involved both kingdoms in a mutually 
destructive spiral. 

Muzaffar Shah’s grandson, Ahmad 
Shah I (1411-43), considerably 
expanded the kingdom, reorganised the 
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administration and founded the new 
capital city of Ahmedabad on the site 
of the old town of Asawal. He also 
commissioned the construction of a 
number of mosques, madarsas, and 
palaces, which bear the impress of the 
regional tradition. Ahmad Shah 
contested with a number of Rajput 
states in the Saurashtra region as well 
as on the Gujarat-Rajasthan border. He 
was successful in wresting the fort of 
Girnar (in Saurashtra), but restored its 
ruler on the promise of indemnity. He 
also subjugated the Rajput states of 
Jhalawar and Dungarpur. 

Ahmad Shah devastated the 
famous Hindu pilgrimage centre of 
Sidhpur and destroyed several of its 
beautiful temples. He was the first 
Sultan to levy jaziya on the Hindus of 
Gujarat. 

Gujarat's most famous Sultan was 
Mahmud Begarha (1459-1511), so 
called because he had subdued two 
formidable forts (garhs), Girnar in 
Saurashtra and Champaner in south 
Gujarat. Mahmud Begarha effected the 
final annexation of the rich and 
prosperous region of Saurashtra into 
his realm. His victory at Gimar has been 
aUributed to treason by the defending 
raja’s minister. The heavily 
outnumbered raja fought valiantly, but 
to no avail. After the fall of the fort, he 
converted to Islam and joined the 
Sultan's service. The sultan founded the 
town of Mustafabad near the fort. 

Mahmud Begarha also attacked 
Jagat (Dwarka) on the pretext that some 
of its inhabitants were harassing 


pilgrims to Mecca. He destroyed severed 
temples in the region. The fort of 
Champaner too, was valiantly defended 
by its raja and his men, who fought to 
the last man while the women 
committed jauhcir. Mahmud Begarha 
built a new township, Muhammadabad 
in the vicinity. Mahmud Begarha’s 
efforts in conjunction with those of the 
ruler of Egypt to put a break on the 
activities of the Portuguese were, 
however, unsuccessful. The last great 
ruler of Gujarat was his grandson, 
Bahadur Shah, who annexed Malwa, 
attacked Chittor and fought the Mughal 
emperor, Humayun. He was killed by 
the Portuguese. 

Malwa 

The centrally located region of Malwa, 
which controlled both the trade routes 
between Gujarat and north India, as 
also between the north and south, 
threw off the yoke of Delhi in the wake 
of Timur’s invasion. In the fifteenth 
century, the capital of the state had 
shifted from Dhar to Mandu, where 
many buildings decorated with glazed 
tiles were erected. 

Among the early Sultans of Malwa 
was HushangShah, a ruler recognised 
for his general policy of tolerance and 
his encouragement to Rajputs to settle 
in his domain. But the most powerful 
of Malwa Sultans was Mahmud Khalji, 
who ruled in the mid-fifteenth century. 
He was a vigorous warrior and fought 
almost all his neighbouring kingdoms, 
though his primary areas of concern 
were southern Rajputana and Mewar. 
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He is associated with the destruction of 
several temples. 

Mewar 

The fifteenth century was also notable 
for the rise of Mewar as a premier state 
of Rajputana. The kingdom of Mewar, 
dating back to at least the eighth 
century A.D., was a centre of resistance 
throughout the Sultanate period. It 
again emerged as an important factor 
in north Indian politics under Rana 
Kumbha. The Rana’s reign witnessed 
ceaseless conflict with Malwa and 
Gujarat, and it is to his credit that he 
was able to withstand the assaults of 
such powerful states. Kumbhalgarh 
was besieged several times by Gujarat 
while Mahmud Khalji advanced as far 
as 'Ajmer. The Rana repulsed these 
attacks and retained hold over most of 
his conquests. 

Besides being a skilled warrior, 
Rana Kumbha was a patron of learning 
and himself authored a number of 
books. He also built the famous Victory 
Tower at Chittor, besides resei'voirs and 
temples. His grandson was the 
renowned Rana Sangha, who has been 
described as “the fragment ol a soldier,” 
his body bearing the scars of over eighty 
wounds. He fought successfully 
against Malwa, Gujarat and Delhi. 

The most important development in 
the years between the death of Rana 
Kumbha and the rise of Rana Sangha 
was the decline of Malwa. Its problems 
were accentuated due to the differences 
between a later ruler, Mahmud II, and 
the powerful Rajput leader of eastern 
Malwa, Medini Rai. While the Malwa 


ruler turned to Gujarat for succour, 
Medini Rai appealed to Rana Sangha. 
The Rana defeated Mahmud II and took 
him prisoner to Chittor, though he 
subsequently released him. Hostilities 
between the two kingdoms, however, 
continued under Rana Sangha’s 
successor. Eventually, the kingdom of 
Malwa was annexed by Gujarat. 

The growing power of Mewar 
alarmed the Lodi ruler, Ibrahim, who 
invaded the kingdom, but was 
repulsed. Around this time also began 
Babur’s forays into India. 

Marwar 

Marwar, another important state of 
Rajasthan, was ruled by the Rathors. 
said to be descendants of the 
Rashtrakutas. Its modern history 
begins with Chunda, who ascended the 
throne towards the end of the 
fourteenth century. His successor, 
Jodha, built the fort of Jodhpur and 
also established a town there, which 
soon became the state capital. One of 
his sons. Bika, founded the state of 
Bikaner in the mid-fifteenth century. 
Marwar’s most important ruler during 
this period was Maldeo, who came into 
conflict with Sher Shah. 

Amber 

Amber was ruled by the Kachhwaha 
Rajputs, who claim descent from Kush, 
the second son of Lord Ramachandra. 
Some modern scholars have traced 
their origins to the Kachhapaghatas of 
Gwalior, whose ancestors had migrated 
from eastern India. According to James 
Todd, the state was founded some time 
in the tenth century' A.D. In its early 
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years, it appears to have accepted the 
suzerainty of Mewar, though it began 
to gain political importance from the 
fourteenth century. Like other 
Rajput rulers, the raja of Amber. 
Prilhviraj. who ascended the throne 
in A.D. 1502, fought under Rana 
Sangha at Khanua. 

North-west and North Tndia 
Jaunpur 

The Sharqis with their capital at 
Jaunpur (eastern UP) commenced their 
career as officers of the Delhi Sultanate. 
The founder of the dynasty, Malik 
Sarwar, had served as wazir under 
Firuz Tughlaq and was subsequently 
posted in the eastern region with the 
title, Malik-us-Sharq (lord of the east). 
His successors were called Sharqis after 
the title. Sharqi rule lasted for less than 
a century and was marked by futile 
wars with Delhi, which depleted its 
resources. The kingdom was eventually 
annexed by Bahlul Lodi. 

The greatest ruler of the 1 dynasty 
was Ibrahim, under whom Jaunpur 
became an important centre of learning, 
earning the sobriquet “Shiraz of India.” 

The Sharqis were enthusiastic 
builders and embellished their capital 
with a distinct style of architecture 
characterised by lofty gates and giant 
arches. The most famous of their 
buildings was the Atala Masjid. 
Malik Muhammad Jaisi lived in 
their kingdom. 


Kashmir 

Kashmir’s first Muslim ruler was 
Shamsuddin Shah, an adventurer from 
Swat, who had taken service under the 
last Hindu ruler of the state. After the 
latter’s death, he seized the throne in 
1339. His grandson, Sikandar, though 
a patron of Islamic learning, was a bigot 
who severely persecuted his Hindu 
subjects and either converted or drove 
away most Brahmins from the state. 

Kashmir’s greatest Sultan was 
Zainul Abidin. A liberal and enlightened 
ruler he introduced a number of 
conciliatory measures, and allowed the 
Kashmiri Pandits to return to the state. 
Wherever possible, temples were 
restored, the jaziya abolished and cow 
slaughter prohibited. Zainul Abidin was 
himself a man of learning, versed in 
Persian, Kashmiri, Sanskrit and 
Tibetan. He was a patron of arts, and 
encouraged the specialised crafts of the 
Valley. He ordered the translation of the 
Mahabharata and the Rajatarangini 
into Persian, and also several Arabic 
and Persian works into Hindi. He 
undertook a number of measures for 
the economic well-being of his subjects, 
reducing taxes, regulating the prices of 
commodities, establishing control over 
markets and reforming the currency. 

In the mid-sixteenth century, one 
of Babur’s relatives conquered Kashmir. 
He was, however, driven out, after which 
the Chakk tribe gained ascendancy. 
Kashmir was eventually annexed 
by Akbar. 
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Briefly describe the devastation of Delhi by Timur’s army, 
nve a brief account of Bengal’s attempts to extend its sway in eastern India 
RnUly describe the rise of Mewar in (he fifteenth century 
Write short notes on: 

a) Sikandar Lodi 

b) Ahmad Shah 

c) Mahmud Begarha 
dl Mahmud Klialji 
e) Zainul Abidin 
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The Sultanate period lacks a stellar 
document comparable to Abul Fazl’s 
compendium, the Ain-i Akbari, which 
provides a wealth of information on the 
economy of the Mughal empire. 
None.lheless, on the basis of the 
accounts of contemporary chroniclers, 
scholars have pieced together a picture 
of the state of the economy during these 
times. 

Agricultural Production 

Cultivation was based on individual 
peasant farming, with wells, the 
principal source of artificial irriga tion, 
though there are references to some 
canals too. The largest number of canals 
were constructed on the orders of Firuz 
Tughlaq. He had two canals cut from 
the Yamuna, one from the Sutlej and 
one from the Ghaggar, in addition to 
numerous smaller ones. 

Water from wells and canals was 
raised by linking the ancient araghatta 
with pin-drum-gearing so that it could 
be worked by animal power. This 
enlarged irrigation in the Indus basin. 
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Crops dependent on artificial irrigation, 
like wheat and sugarcane, were more 
valued than those raised on rain water. 

Sericulture, the breeding of the 
mulberry silkworm for producing true 
silk, reached India from China through 
a circuitous route in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Tussar and muga 
silk, however, were produced in India 
from earlier times. Mango was 
particularly valued among fruits; 
grapes were cultivated in only a few 
areas, though, on Firuz Tughlaq’s 
instructions, 1,200 orchards were laid 
out in the neighbourhood of Delhi and 
seven varieties of grapes grown. 

Rural Classes 

The abundance of land in medieval 
India ensured that the struggle was not 
over land ownership, but over the 
harvest. The peasant was assured an 
inalienable right to land as long as he 
tilled it and paid his share of the state 
revenue demand. The highest category 
of peasants were the khots and 
muqaddams (headmen), who assisted 
the authorities in the collection of land 
revenue. In return, they were entitled 
to some concessions, including 
exemption from certain taxes. Alauddin 
Khalji’s policies severely curtailed the 
power of this class. 

Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq reduced the 
pressure on the khots and muqaddams 
by exempting them from paying taxes 
on their lands and cattle, as he realised 
they were indispensable for revenue 
collection. "It cannot be denied," he is 
reported to have said, "that abundant 
responsibility rests oil the shoulders of 

( * 
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chiefs and headmen." At the same time, 
however, he insisted that, "the chief or 
headman be kept in such a condition 
that he may not become oblivious (of 
the authority of the government) and 
rebellious and refractory from excessive 
affluence." 

Above the khots and mu.qadda.ms 
were the defeated Hindu chiefs ( rais and 
ranas) as well as some village headmen. 
According to historians, in the mid¬ 
fourteenth century the chaudhuri 
appears as the highest rural personage 
responsible for land revenue to the 
state. By then, they say, the rural 
population fell into two broad 
categories - the peasants and the 
zamindars. The word zamindar now 
encompassed the entire rural class 
associated with revenue collection. But 
peasants and zamindars in the 
Sultanate period did not readily 
consent to pay revenue and are 
described in medieval sources as 
“subjects only in appearance" who “pay 
revenue only when faced by terror of 
the army and blows of the dagger." 

Agrarian Taxation 
Land taxation proper, which began to 
be collected in an organised manner 
from the time of Alauddin Khalji, has 
been described by modern historians 
as “very heavy and regressive." 

Barani states that Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlaq levied kharaj on the basis of 
actual produce and not on the basis of 
estimated yields. Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq resorted to even more stringent 
measures than Alauddin Khalji. To 
begin with, the oppressive taxation 


system, hitherto confined to the Doab, 
was extended to other territories, 
including Gujarat, Malwa, the Deccan, 
and Bengal. Secondly, the rate of 
taxation was greatly enhanced. Whether 
the Sultan imposed additional taxes or 
recalculated existing ones in a manner 
detrimental to the peasantry, it is 
indisputable that the extraordinarily 
harsh exactions provoked widespread 
peasant revolts. 

Firuz Tughlaq abolished the ghari 
and charai and limited the total taxes 
above the kharaj to four percent. 
Historians say it is possible that the 
exemptions were accompanied by the 
levy of jaziya as a separate tax, in 
addition to the land revenue. Hitherto. 
jaziya was levied as part of the land tax, 
which was known as kharaj jaziya. The 
land tax remained unchanged under 
the Lodis, but was now collected in kind 
instead of in cash. 

Iqtas 

Some historians have described the rule 
of the Delhi Sultans as characterised by 
a systematisation of agrarian 
exploitation and an enormous 
concentration of the revenues obtained. 
The Sultanate bureaucracy, they say, 
was the principal exploiting class in 
society, appropriating almost the whole 
of the peasants’ surplus. 

The revenue resources were 
distributed among the Sultan and his 
nobles. Territories whose revenues went 
directly to the Sultan’s treasury were 
called Ichalisa , while those parcelled out 
among his nobles were called iqtas. 
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Historians have identified three 
stages in the history of the iqta in the 
Sultanate period. In the first phase, the 
Sultans assigned different regions as 
iqtas to their commanders, who had to 
Maintain themselves and their troops 
from its revenues. At this point, the 
iqtadars (holders of iqtas) also served 
as governors and were responsible for 
both revenue collection and the 
administration of the iqias. However, 
the iqtas were subject to transfer from 
one person to another. 

In the second phase, under the 
Khaljis and Tughlaqs, an attempt was 
made to check the freedom the iqtadars 
had hitherto enjoyed in revenue 
matters. They were now required to 
submit accounts of the revenues 
collected as well as their own expenses, 
arid remit the balance to the Imperial 
treasury. 

In the third and final stage under 
Hruz 1 ughlaq, the centralising 
tendencies of the second phase were 
reversed and several concessions made 
to the iqtadars. Iqtas also in all 
probability became hereditary. Firuz 
Shah's measures continued under the 
Lodis. 

Besides iqtas. the Sultans 
earmarked a portion of their revenues 
for Muslim theologians, scholars and 
men of learning. These tax-free grants 
of land were called inam or madad-i- 
maash, grants to Muslim religious 
establishments being known as waqf. 

A portion of these grants was in the 
form of wastelands which the grantees 
were required to bring under 
cultivation. Under Fin 17 Shah, ii has 
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been estimated that revenues 
relinquished in this manner amounted 
to more than five per cent of the 
government share. The grants were 
generally hereditary, but could be 
resumed anytime by the Sultan. 

No n-Agricultural Production 
Though comprehensive information on 
the economic resources of the Sultanate 
is not available, a rough idea of non- 
agricultural production can be culled 
from contemporary accounts. 

Salt was produced in sizeable 
quantities in the Sambhar lake. Iron ore 
of veiy high grade was mined and used 
to produce damascened steel, which 
enjoyed world renown. Indian 
metallurgy in fact, was highly rated, 
with the Deccan leading in the export 
of iron and steel to the Middle East. 
Copper was mined in Rajasthan, gold 
and silver excavated on a small scale, 
while diamonds were obtained from die 
Deccan and Gondwana. 

The largest indigenous industry 
was that of textiles. The spinning wheel 
had considerably increased the 
efficiency of the spinners, while the 
cotton-carders’ bow cleaned far greater 
quantities of cotton. The result was a 
dramatic increase in spun yam, which 
became much cheaper than before. 
Various types of cotton textiles were 
manufactured, ranging from coarse 
cloth to fine varieties of muslin in Sylhet 
and Devagiri. Gujarat was a major 
textile-producing region, and was 
lepuled for its silk-weaving, while 
Kashmir was famous for its shawls. 
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The building industry was a major 
source of urban employment. The 
conquerors were prolific builders and 
constructed innumerable forts, palaces, 
mosques and other public buildings, 
and employed thousands of workmen. 
Paper manufacture began in India 
around this time. 

Commerce 

The first half of the fourteenth century 
was characterised by a marked 
expansion of the money economy. The 
peasants entered the money market as 
they were obliged to pay the land 
revenue in cash. The large number of 
cities must also have stimulated 
commercial activity. 

A substantial portion of the produce 
of the countryside made its way to the 
urban centres in order to sustain the 
towns. Merchants called earauams 
were Involved in transporting grain to 
the cities to feed the populace. 

Horses were a major item of import, 
while slaves were exported in large 
numbers, Indigo was also in demand 
overseas. Multan was an important 
centre of trade, from where most 
imported merchandise reached Delhi. 
The capital received goods from various 
parts of the sub-continent; foodgrains 
from Amroha, wines from Aligarh, betel 
leaves from Dhar, muslin from Devagirl 
and striped cloth from Bengal, for 
example. The inland trade was handled 
by merchants, many of them irom 
Multan and known as Mufiants. 

Slavery 

A discussion on the economy of the 
, Sultanate period would be incomplete 


without reference to the institution of 
slavery. The statistics involved are 
simply astounding. 

gutbuddin Aibak obtained.twenty 
thousand slaves during his invasion of 
Gujarat, and another fifty thousand ir* 
the course of the attack on Kalinjar. 
Balban is said to have secured 
“countless horses and slaves" following 
his raid on Ranthambor. Alauddin 
Khalji possessed fifty thousand slaves; 
under Fkuz Shah the figure rose to an 
all-time high of one lakh eighty 
thousand slaves. The nobles also 
maintained large retinues of slaves. 
Though some slaves rose to high rank 
in the Sultanate polity, most served as 
domestic help. 

Slaves were openly sold as chattel. 
Alauddin's market regulations 
included prices of various types of 
slaves, which were comparable to those 
of inferior horses and milch cows. 

When Timur invaded India, his 
soldiers and camp followers captured 
one hundred thousand natives. 
However they were all slaughtered on 
the eve of the attack on Delhi in the 
apprehension that they might revolt 
and thereby endanger the operation. 
After Delhi was occupied, its residents 
were distributed as slaves among 
Timur’s nobles to compensate them for 
their previous loss. Those enslaved 
included several thousand artisans and 
skilled personnel. 

Currency 

The Sultans established a iri-metallic 
coinage in gold, silver and copper. 
Sultanate coinage has been described 
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as representing a “dethesaurisation,” 
or release into monetary circulation of 
treasure obtained from Hindu 
kingdoms and temples. Ferishta states 
that in his raid on Devagiri, prior to 
becoming Sultan, Alauddin Khalji 
obtained 7.7 metric tonnes of gold and 
12.8 metric tonnes of silver. Barani says 
that Malik Kafur’s plundering 
expedition to Mabar yielded about 241 
metric tonnes of gold, which could be 
an exaggeration. 

The huge quantities of gold 
acquired affected the gold-silver ratio, 
and the loss of Bengal accentuated the 





m 
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shortage of silver. By the mid-fourteenth 
century, the monetary system 
established by the Sultans was in decay, 
and the relatively pure silver tanka was 
replaced by a debased one. In the 
fifteenth century, the Sultanate 
switched to mixed-metal currencies of 
copper with minimum use of silver. 

The various denominations of 
currency prevalent were tankas, jitals, 
dangs and dirams. Gold came to India 
from the goldmines of West Africa via 
Egypt and Syria, though a considerable 
amount was used to pay for the horses 
imported from the Middle East. 


&-• Exercises - - ‘ MB —1 

Describe the principal sources of irrigation in the Sultanate period. 

What were the duties of the khots, muqaddams and chaudhuris? 

What changes d4d Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq introduce in the system of agrarian 
taxation? 

1 Briefly state the changes brought about by Muhammad bin Tughlaq in the land 
revenue system. 

r > Discuss the three stages In the evolution of the iqta system. 

1 Describe the principal non-agricultural produce of India during the Sultanate 
period. 

' What was the importance of the institution of slavery for the Sultanate economy? 
iS Describe the currency system prevalent in the Sultanate. 
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With the establishment of the Delhi 
Sultanate. Islamic cultural forms 
arrived In the sub-continent on a 
significant scale. The realm of 
architecture became the arena in which 
the aesthetic heritage of the new rulers 
became immediately manifest. Muslim 
architecture included religious and 
secular structures. Mosques and 
tombs comprised the first category, and 
buildings for public and civic use such 
as pavilions, town gates and palace- 
forts formed the second. While India’s 
indigenous architecture is trabeate, that 
is to say, that space is spanned by 
means of beams laid horizontally, the 
Islamic form is arcuate, whereby arches 
are used to bridge a space. The dome 
is a prominent feature of the mosque in 
contrast to the shikhar (spire) of Hindu 
temples. 

Sultanate Architecture 

Mosques have been described as 
representing the keynote of the Islamic 
style. The basic design of a mosque is 
fairly simple, with an open courtyard 
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surrounded on four sides by pillared 
cloisters and a tank in the centre for 
ablutions before namaz. On the western 
side facing Mecca is a hall containing 
the mihrab and indicating the direction 
of prayer. To its right is the pulpit from 
which the imam delivers sermons. The 
mosque also has a minaret from which 
the call to prayer is made. The mosque 
in which Muslims assemble for the 
Friday (jumma) collective prayers is 
called the jami masjid. 

The tomb was another new edifice 
introduced into the sub-continent by 
Islam. Muslim mausolea were imposing 
structures located within huge gardens 
and approached by elaborate 
gateways. The tombs of important 
religious divines were called dargahs. 
a Persian word meaning a court or 
palace. 

Scholars have noted three distinct 
stages in the evolution of Islamic 
architecture in India. The initial phase, 
characterised by destruction, has been 
described by a contemporary 
chronicler Hasan Nizami, “It was the 
custom after the conquest of every fort 
and stronghold to ground its 
foundations and pillars to powder 
under the feet of fierce and gigantic 
elephants.” 

In the second phase, the buildings 
were dismantled to provide ready-made 
material for new structures. Elephants 
were used to displace the beams and 
pillars and carry them to new sites. 
Northern India was almost entirely 
denuded of Hindu architecture as a 
result of this policy. Commenting 
on this process of construction, 
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Hasan Nizami, remarked ‘ the stones 
were dug out from the hills, and the 
temples of the infidels were demolished 
to furnish a supply." 

In the third phase, Islamic 
structures were built of specially 
prepared stone (called dressed stone). 

Early Structures 

The earliest surviving Islamic 
monuments in India are located at 
Banbhore near Thatta in Sind. This site, 

dated sometime after the birth 
of Islam, is possibly the first 
Arab settlement in South Asia. 

It is. however, only from the 
thirteenth century that Islamic 
architecture in India can 
properly be dated. Qutbuddin 
Aibak occupied the Rajput 
stronghold of Qila-i-Rai Pithora 
and converted it into his capital. 

He desired a jami mosque to 
herald the new era and ordered 
that the large temple in the 
centre of the citadel be 
dismantled. Its plinth 
( chabbutra ) was enlarged and a 
mosque built over it. The 
Quwwat al-Islam mosque was 
constructed from the material of 
twenty-seven nearby Hindu 
and Jain temples. The famous 
Iron Pillar, uprooted from 
Mathura where it had stood for 
more than six hundred years, 
was placed in front of the 
mosque without its crowning 
figure of Garuda, the vehicle of 
Lord Vishnu. 


Since the Quwwat al-Islam mosque 
bore the powerful impress of its Hindu 
origins, a screen of arches was erected 
in front of it to conceal the pillars. The 
Hindu masons engaged in its 
construction, however, were not familiar 
with the true arch used in Islamic 
buildings outside India and used a 
rudimentary technique as a substitute. 
Aibak also had a mosque at Ajmer, the 
Adhai-din-ka-Jhompra, raised on the 
same pattern. Aibak’s most spectacular 
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construction was the adjoining Qutb 
Minar, intended to proclaim the 
authority of Islam. 

In lltutmish's time, the tomb of his 
son. Sultan Ghari, was built as an 
underground chamber, an unusual 
design perhaps dictated by the 




Qulh Minor 


prevailing political disorder. lltutmish’s 
own tomb was,a modest structure but 
elaborately decorated inside, with 
extracts from the Quran. Its dome was 
constructed by a method known as the 
squinch. 

The only architecturally significant 
building of Balban’s time was his own 
tomb; located near the Qutb complex, 
where the true arch was used for the 
first time in India. • 

Architecture Under the Khaljis and 
Tughiaqs 

Only a small portion of Alauddin 
Khalji’s ambitious architectural 
materialised. These included th 
Darwaza, the southern gateway of his 
intended grand mosque. Its refined 
appearance has been attributed to the 
influx of Muslim artisans and craftsmen 
to India following the collapse of the 
Seljuk Empire. 

Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq is credited 
with the foundation of the third city of 
Delhi, known as Tughlaqabad. Its most 
well-known feature' is the rulers’ 
mausoleum which resembles a mini- 
fortress, probably indicative of the 
insecurity of the ruling family. The 
tomb is made of red sandstone and 
topped by a white marble dome, and 
its iqost pronounced feature is its 
sloping outer walls; 

Muhammad bin Tughlaq built the 
fourth city of Delhi. He had the space 
between the first and second capitals 
enclosed by thick walls, the parts thus 
joined being.called Jahanpanah, 

Firuz Shah Tughlaq’s buildings 
have a rough and ready appearance. 
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probably due to scarcity of 
skilled workmen following 
the transfer of capital by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 
and shortage of funds. The 
important buildings of 
Firuz’s reign include four 
fortress-cities aiid the fifth city 
of Delhi which contained the 
Hall of Public Audience as 
well as the Jarni Masjid. An 
Ashokan pillar which Firuz 
Shah had uprooted from its 
original site near Ambala was 
also planted here. 

The Kali Masjid. the 
Begumpuri mosque, the 
Khirki Masjid and the Kalan 
Masjid are some of the 
mosques constructed during 
this period. Important tombs 
include those of the Sultan 
himself and his prime 
minister. 

Later Monuments 

The only works commissi¬ 
oned by the Sayyid and 
Lodi- rulers were tombs 
( maqbaras ). Over a hundred 
have been found in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi 
alone. The tombs were of two 
types, octagonal and square. 
The former belonged to the 
royalty and the latter to the 
nobles. All the Lodi rulers 
were buried in the Bagh-i- 
Jud, known today as Lodi 
Garden. Located here also is 
a small mosque known as the 
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Bara Gumbad, constructed on 
the orders of Sikandar Lodi. 

The rulers of the provincial 
dynasties that arose on the 
decline of the Sultanate were 
also builders of palaces, 
mosques and tombs. Though 
the essential features of their 
architecture resembled that of 
Delhi, it was influenced,by the 
artistic traditions of the regions 
in which it flourished. 

Language and Literature » 
Persian Literature 

Though constantly preoccupied 
with military activities, the 
Sultanate rulers patronised 
Islamic learning and arts. A 
number of historical accounts 
produced during this period 
are our principal source of 
information on the era. Among 
them may be mentioned Hasan 
Nizami’s Taj-ul-Maasir, Minhaj 
Siraj’s Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
Ziauddin Barani’s Tarikh-i- 
Firuzshahi and the Fatwah-i- 
Jahandari, Afif’s Tarikh-i- 
Fimzshahi, Isami’s Futuh-us- 
Salatin and the Tariq-i-Mubarak 
Shahi by Yahya Sirhindi. 

Some Sanskrit works were 
translated into Persian in this 
period, notable, among' them 
being the fifty-two short stories, 
titled the Tuti Noma (Book of the 
Parrot), by Zia Nakhshabi in 
A. D. 1330. Firuz Tughlaq 
ordered the translation of 
medical theses from Sanskrit. 
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Also translated was a compendium on 
astronomy and astrology, as well as 
compilations on music and wrestling. 
There was, however, no attempt to 
translate Persian literature into 
Sanskrit or any vernacular language. 

Sultan Zainul Abidin of Kashmir 
(1420-1470) ordered the translation of 
the Mahabharata and Rajatarangint 
into Kashmiri, as well as several 
Sanskrit works on medicine and music. 
Among the prominent poets of the age 
were Amir Khusrau, Amir Hasan 
Dihalvi and Malik Muhammad Jaisi. 

Several Sufi works were also 
composed during the Sultanate period. 
The conversations and dialogues of 
several Sufi teachers were collected by 
their disciples and provide valuable 
information on these mystics. 

Sanskrit and Hindi Literature 

Several scholars have pointed out that 
during these times, Sanskrit literature, 
remained thie vehicle of Hindu religious 
and intellectual consciousness and 
almost wholly ignored the Islamic 
presence. It flourished specially in 
Rajasthan, and the states of southern 
India and Orissa. Among the religious 
works produced in this period' were 
commentaries on the Puranas and 
Dhannasastras as well as philosophical 
treatises. Ramanuja wrote his 
commentaries on the Brahmas utra. 
Parthasarathi on t he Karma Mima nsa, 
while Jayadeva composed his famous 
Gila Govinda. Notable dramatists 
include Jayadeva. Jai Singh Si :ri. Ravi 
Varman, Vidyanath, Varman Bhatta 
Bana, Gangadhar and Rupa Goswami. 


Vijnanesvara wrote the Mitakshara, 
one of the most important treatises on 
Hindu law, while Jimuta Valina wrote 
the Dayabhaga. The great astronomer, 
Bhaskaracharya, nourished in this age: - 

Several commentaries on the Yoga, 
Vaisesika and Nyaya systems of 
philosophy were composed. Buddhist 
and Jain writers produced numerous 
works on logic. The greatest Jain 
logician of the period was Deva Suri. 
"the Vijayanagar kingdom patronised 
Sanskrit learning, its most notable 
scholar being the great Sayana. 

Hindi literature made progress in 
this period. Chandbardai. court poet of 
Prithviraj and author of the famous 
Prithviraj Raso, was among the earliest 
writers in the language. Sarangdhar 
composed two great poems on the 
indomitable Hamira Deva of 
Ranthambor. 

Amir Khusrau and Malik 
Muhammad Jaisi (1493-1542) also 
wrote in Hindi. Jaisi’s Padmavat is 
justly hailed as a major literary 
accomplishment. 

Compositions in the regional 
languages and dialects stimulated die 
growth of modern Indian languages. 
The bhakti saints such as Tulsidas, 
Surdas, Nanak, Kabir. Basava, Nanniah 
andTikkana contributed tremendously 
to this process. The Champus and 
Sandesa Kavya styles developed in 
Malayalam in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. Sarala Das wrote 
the Oriya version of the Mahabharata. 

Assamese poetry reached its apogee 
under Sankaradeva who translated 
portions of the Rarnayanci and the 
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Bhagvata Purarta. The first. Bengali 
work of note was Charyyapadas, 
attributed to the tenth century, and 
subsequently a rich religious literature 
developed in the region. Special 
mention may be made of the Mcingal 
Kcivyas. The first Gujarati literary 
work was the Bharata Bahuholi 
Rasa by Salibhadra, composed around 
A.D. 1185. 

Fine Ai ts 

A number of new musical instruments, 
such as the rabah, and new musical 
regulations, came to India with the 
Turks who. in turn, had inherited a rich 
musical tradition from the Arabs. In the 
reign of Firuz Shah Tuqhlaq, the Indian 
classical treatise, Raag Darpan, was 
translated into Persian. Several Sufis 
were adepts at music. 

Among the regional patrons of 
music may be mentioned Sultan 
Hussain Sharqi of Jaunpur and Raja 
Man Singh of Gwalior. Music also 
developed in the state of Kashmir. 
According to available evidence, the 
tablet seems to have developed some 
time towards the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

Cultural Encounter 

The Islamic advent in the sub-continent 
was a notable event. Long before the 
arrival of Islam as a political entity, 
foreign dynasties like the Indo-Greeks, 
Shakas. Indo-Parthians and Kushanas 
had ruled over significant parts of the 
sub-continent. However, there was a 
sharp contrast of ethos between the 
incursions of antiquity and those of 
medieval times. 
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The early foreigners appear to have 
lacked a clearly defined belief system 
and on arrival in India, readily 
embraced its spiritual ethos. In the 
second century B.C., the Greek 
ambassador Heliodorus erected the 
Besnagar column out of devotion to 
Vaasudeva. Rulers like Menander. 
Kadphises 1 and Kanishka became 
Buddhists, while others became 
devotees of Siva. The very first rock 
inscription in Sanskrit, the Junagadh 
rock inscription, was the handiwork of 
Rudradaman Shaka. 

Islam, on the other hand, was a full- 
fledged system encompassing a faith, 
language, script, laws, customs, and 
even a theory of state. When Islam 
stepped out of Arabia and extended its 
writ over the Middle East, it brought 
about a revolution in the regions it 
entered. The languages, scripts, 
cultures and history of the pre-Islamic 
states were all replaced in favour of 
Islamic forms. The new identity became 
so pervasive that all traces of pre- 
Islamic civilisations were erased from 
public memory. The stately pyramids, 
wonders of the ancient world; for 
instance, ceased to evoke pride in the 
Egyptian converts who even forgot their 
Pharaohs. 

In India, Islam faced an evolved 
native faith that resisted being 
supplanted in its ancestral land, 
thereby creating an impasse that 
evaded resolution through subsequent 
centuries. Some modern .historians 
opine that the use of the terms “Hindus” 
and “Muslims” is inappropriate for this 
period as identity formation had not 
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crystallised sufficiently to warrant the 
use of such categories. However, it is 
undeniable that the invaders were 
deeply conscious of their distinctiveness 
from the local populace, as evidenced 
from the imposition of Ihe jaziyci tax. 
Foreign nobles also consistently 
spurned attempts by Indian Muslim 
converts to share political power. As a 
result, racial, sectarian and economic 
divisions rent the umma/i throughout 
this period. 

Links will i. Laliph 
Like Muslim rulers in other parts of the 
world, the Sultans of Delhi desired that 
the Caliph sanction their rule. The 
tradition of invoking Caliphal authority 
began with Mahmud Ghazni and 
, continued under his successors. After 
the sack of Somnath, Mahmud Ghazni 
received several titles and honors from 
the Caliph. The name of the Abbasid 
Caliph appeared on his coins as well as 
those of his successors. Muhammad 
Ghur also received investitures from the 
Caliph. 

Iltutmish's coips carried the name 
of the Caliph, along with a description 
of himself as the helper of the Caliph. 
Even after the last Caliph had been 
murdered and the Abbasid Caliphate 
ended with the sack of Baghdad in 
1258 by the Mongols, the coins of the 
Delhi Sultans continued to bear his 
name. Nasiruddin Mahmud, Balbam 
Muizuddin Kaiqubad and Alauddin 
Khalji, among others, struck coins 
bearing the last Caliph's name. 

Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq continued 
this tradition. His son Muhammad bin 


Tughlaq regarded kings who ruled 
without the Caliph's authorisation as 
usurpers. Firuz Tughlaq shared these 
sentiments. “It is by his (caliph’s) 
sanction,” he said, “that the power of 
the kings is assured and no king is 
secure until he has submitted himself 
to the khalifa 

Regional Muslim rulers who broke 
aw*ay from the Delhi Sultanate also 
minted coins in the name of the 
Abbasid Caliph, Most of the Sayyid and 
Lodi rulers similarly viewed themselves 
as representatives of the Caliph in India. 

Cc 1 ■ -oafc 

India did not experience the en masse 
conversions that Islam encountered in 
countries like Syria, Iran, Iraq and 
Egypt. Conversions in the Sultanate 
period were generally for mundane and 
worldly reasons, and were restricted to 
certain urban professional and 
vocational groups. 

The so-called tyranny of the caste 
system has sometimes been held 
responsible for the conversions that 
took place. But there is no instance of 
any low caste group gaining an 
improved status after converting. The 
social position of a convert, Khondkar 
Fuzli Rubbce astutely observed, 
corresponded exactly to the station he 
held prior to his conversion. Foreign 
nobles were contemptuous of Hindu 
converts, whom they regarded as 
inferior, notwithstanding the common 
bonds of religion. This extreme racialism 
reached its pinnacle under Balban, 
though such sentiments persisted well 
into the seventeenth century. 
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The claim oflslamlc equality versus egalitarian message of Islam and its 
caste tyranny was essentially a spread among the lower classes. But 
nineteenth century argument. During this seems to be an inadequate 
their rule. Muslims spoke only of the assessment, as in the Hindu scheme 
diverging religious perspectives of the bhakti (devotion) is an essential 
two faiths, Islamic monotheism as constituent of sadhana (religious 
opposed to Hindu polytheism, rather pursuit). It was mentioned in the 
than their supposedly different social Svetasuatara Upanishad as well as the 
systems. It was only after the British Bhagavata Gita, where Lord Krishna 
arrived that the idea that Islam fosters said even the humblest devotee could 
social, as opposed to religious equality, ' reach him through simple devotion. 

The bhakti movement started in the 
Tamil region around the sixth century 
A.D., spread through Karnataka and 
Maharashtra, and from around the 
fifteenth century, to north India and 
Bengal. Its chief feature was the 
emphasis on a loving relationship 
between the devotee and a personal 
god. Its popular poet-saints composed 
devotional hymns in the regional 
vernaculars and promised salvation 
to all classes. The leaders .of the 
bhakti movement came from all strata 
of society. ti yt\ 

The njovement was developed by 
the twelve Alwar Vaishnavite and sixty- 
lhree Nayanar Saivite saints. The Saivite 
saint, Appar, is said to have converted 
the Pallava king; Mahendravarman, to 
Saivism. Other' great saints were 
Sambandar arid Manikkavasdgar.The 
writings of these saints were collected 
in the Tirumiircu, which has been Called 
the Tamil Veda; The twelfth book in this 
collection, jadded later; is the Pertya 
Puranam , composed by; the poet 
Shekkilar in the reign-of the Chola king, 
Kulottunga T,/ •• j. 

The bhakti movement has often been The bhakti movement is often 
presented as a Hindu response to the viewed as a response to Sankaracharya. 

( 


i 


was first floated. 

Sufis played an important role in 
tile conversion of the local populace. It 
is often assumed that Sufi 
proselyiisation was entirely-peaceful. 
“Warrior Sufis," however, are known to 
have actively participated in frontier 
warfare, both in India and elsewhere. 
They were reportedly active in the 
Deccan during the years 1296-1347. 
Bengal is similarly said to have been 
won riot by Muslim cavalrymen, but by 
the bara auliyas, the twelve legendary 
Muslim militant saints. The slave trade 
provided another opportunity to 
increase the flock of Islam as most 
slaves were converted. 

Scholars note that Islam registered 
its greatest gains in western Punjab and 
eastern Berigal, both areas on the 
periphery of settled agriculture. When 
Islam arrived in the sub-continent, 
communities of hunter-gatherers and 
pastoralists that were making the 
transition to settled agriculture, took to 
the new faith in both regions. 
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But-Sankara himself is known to have 
authored several works of a profoundly 
devotional character. Among the 
ouislanding leaders of the movement 
was Ramanuja, who is popularly 
regarded as the founder of Sri 
Vaishnavism. Madiiav (1199-1278) 
was another great exponent of the 
bhakti movement in the south. 

The Varkari Path 

The bhakti poet-saints were called 
sants and comprised two groups. The 
Vaishnava sants flourished in 
Maharashtra from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century and worshipped the 
god, Vithoba. The second group 
operated in the Hindi-speaking regions, 
Punjab and Rajasthan from the fifteenth 
century onwards, and believed in 
nirguna bhakti (worship of god who 
was beyond all qualifications). 

The sants of the Vithoba cult and 
their followers constituted the Varkari, 
or pilgrim’s path, so called because of 
their emphasis on the annual 
pilgrimage to Pandharpur. There are at 
least fifty sants belonging to this school, 
over a span of five hundred years, the 
most important among them being 
Jnaneshvar (author of a commentary 
on the Gita, the Jnaneshvari, which is 
the basic text of this panthY, Namdev 
(1270-1350); Eknath (1548-1600); 
Tukaram (1598-1649) and his 
contemporary, Ramdas, whose 
teachings inspired Shivaji. The bhakti 
tradition of Maharashtra is credited 
with forging the Marathas into a martial 
community that challenged the 
Mughals. 


Sag mi a Fshakti 

In the north, the bhakti movement 
spread through Raman anda, regarded 
as in the direct line of descent from 
Ramanuja. Ramananda lived in 
Banaras in the fourteenth-fifteenth 
century and founded the Ramanandi 
sect, which worshipped Rama as the 
supreme deity. The early north Indian 
sants were disciples of Ramananda and 
include Sena, Pip a, Dhanna, Sadhna 
and Raidas. 

Two schools emerged from 
Ramananda’s teachings, the saguna 
which believed in the doctrine of 
incarnation, and the nirguna which 
worshipped the formless aspect of 
divinity. The nirguna school was best 
represented by Kabir, considered the 
spiritual preceptor of all subsequent 
north Indian panths. 

•The greatest exponents of the 
saguna school were Rama devotees 
like Tulsidas and Nabhadas, and 
Krishna devotees like Nimbarka, 
Vallabhacharya, Chaitanya, Surd as 
and Mirabai. Tulsidas (1532-1623) 
authored the celebrated Ramacharita 
Manas, which has been favourably 
compared to Valmiki’s Ramayana in its 
influence on Hindu society. Tulsidas 
lived in Akbar’s reign, but there is no 
record of his having received royal 
patronage. 

Nimbarka and Vallabha were two 
south Indian brahmins who settled at 
Mathura, where’ they practised devotion 
to Krishna and Radha. Not much is 
known about Nimbarka, though 
according to available evidence 
Vallabha lived from 1479-1531 and 
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founded the Vallabhacharya sect 
devoted to Radha-Krislina worship. 

Krishna devotion also swept 
Bengal, where its early exponents 
included Vidyapati Thakur and 
Chandidas. But Chaitanya (1485- 
1533), a contemporary of Vallabha, was 
undoubtedly the most renowned 
exponent of Krishna bhakti. He was 
born in Nabhadvipa to a brahmin 
family, and was himself worshipped as 
an incarnation of Krishna. After 
becoming a saruiyasi, he left Bengal 
and spent two decades at Puri in Orissa, 
in worship of Lord Jagannath. He is 
believed to have converted a number of 
Muslims, including the chief minister 
and the chief munshi of Husain Shah * 
of Gaur. 

The Rajput princess. Mira Bai, great 
grand-daughter of the founder of 
Jodhpur and married into the Mewar 
royal family, was a fervent devotee of 
Krishna, whom she worshipped as 
Girdhar-Gopal. Other important bhakti 
saints like Narsinha Mehta in Gujarat 
and Surdas (1478-1583) in western 
Uttar Pradesh greatly contributed to the 
devotional literature of the times. 
Surdas’ monumental work, SurSagar, 
deals with the life of Krishna. 

Many popular sects arose in 
Saivism as well, the most prominent in 
north India being Kashmir Saivism, 
founded by Vasugupta in the early 
ninth century A.D. Kashmir Saivism is 
said to have also been influenced by 
Mahayana Buddhism. Its most well 
known exponent was Abhinavagupta, 
who lived in the eleventh century. 
Kashmir Saivism was, however, almost 
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wiped out from its birthplace with the 
Muslim conquest of Kashmir in the 
fourteenth century. 

The Saiva-Siddhanta school and the 
Lingayat sect arose in south Injdi^. Saiva 
Siddhanta can be traced back to the 
Nayanars, though it attained its 
complete form only in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. The Lingayat 
movement was founded by Basava, a 
minister in the court of the Kalachuri 
king of Kalyani in the twelfth century. 
The Lingayats derive their name from 
the small linr/am that all followers of this 
cult cany on their person. 

Gorakhnath initiated a new 
movement within Saivism; his 
followers became known as 
Gorakhnath jogis. They are frequently 
mentioned in Sufi literature and were 
quite influential by the fifteenth 
century. Their centre was the Tila of 
Gorakhnath in the Sirid Sagar Doab, 
though they had centres ( mathas ) in 
other places as well. The followers 
usually wore earrings and were also 
known as Kanphata (ear-torn) jogis. 
They kept a continuous fire and 
maintained a common kitchen for all 
inmates. 

Birth of Sikhism 

^tmi°fj^naTk*was founder of the 
spiritual tradition known today as 
Sikhism. 

Born in a Khatri family in the 
village of Talwandi in Punjab, in 1469, 
Guru Nanak from the outset had a 
philosophical nature and enjoyed the 
company of saints. At the age of thirty, 
he devoted himself to religious teaching. 
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The Golden Temple 


Guru Nanak undertook several 
journeys in and outside the sub¬ 
continent. He was a widely travelled saint 
of medieval India. One of his verses refers 
to his visits in the “nine regions of the 
earth” (naa-khand). It is reasonably 
certain that he visited many important 
Hindu. Muslim and Buddhist 
pilgrimage sites and held discourses 
with proponents of all major belief 
systems then current in the country. 

Guru Nanak finally settled at 
Kartarpur on the right bank of the Ravi 
and gave instructions (sikhya) to all who 
came there. The Guru’s Langar (Free 
Kitchen of the Guru) was setup and 
everyone, irrespective of caste, creed 
and status was welcomed to partake of 


the holy food. Guru Nanak passed away 
in 1539. 

Guru Nanak preached the unity 
of God and the unity of mankind and 
advocated devotion to God in plac"' of 
ritualism. Like Kabir, he believed that 
devotion to one God could lead to 
salvation regardless of caste, creed or 
sect. He advocated a middle path in 
which spiritual life could be combined 
with the duties of the householder. 

, Guru Nanak’s First successor, Guru 
Angad, developed the Gurmiikhi script 
to preserve the founder’s compositions 
for future generations. He also 
established centres for spreading Guru 
Nanak’s teachings. The next three 
Gurus were Guru Ainar Das, Guru Ram 
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Das and Guru Arjun. Guru Ram Das 
had a tank (sarouar) dug where it exists 
to this day at Amritsar. In the midst of 
the tank was constructed the Harman dir 
Sahib (Temple of God) now popularly 
known as the Golden Temple. Guru 
Arjun invited Mian Mir, a Suil saint to 
lay its foundation stone. Guru Arjun also 
continued the work of compilation begun 
bv the second Guru, to which he added 
the writings of several Hindu and Muslim 
saints. This became the Adi Granth, the 
Holy Scripture of the Sikhs. 

i 

Other Bhakti sects include the 
Dadupanthis founded by Dadu Dayal, a 
weaver from Ahmedabad, who composed 
many verses in Braj-bhasha and 
Rajasthani. His disciple Sundardas wrote 
the famous Sandar Vilas. The Satnami 
sect was established by Bir Bhan. 

Scholars are of the view that the 
sants represented a synthesis of 
Vaishnava bhakti and the tradition of 
the Saivite Nath yogis, while being close 
in spirit to the heterodox religious 
traditions of India. 

The Bhagvata Purana, devoted to 
Lord Krishna and ranked among the’ 
great Puranas, was. according to some 
scholars, composed in the tenth- 
eleventh centuries. 


Sufism in India has often been 
perceived as the Islamic counterpart of 
Hindu mysticism. While it is true that 
Sufism represents the mystical trend in 
Islam, it is a movement that arose 
independently within the Muslim world. 
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and not as a consequence of its 
interface with Hinduism. Sufism came 
into contact with Hindu and Buddhist 
mystical ideas only after most of its 
distinctive traits had already developed. 

The initial contacts between Sufism 
and Buddhism took place in north-west 
Persia and Central Asia. Buddhism 
seems to have influenced Sufism in 
Transoxiana at a later date. Certain Sufi 
exercises, specially the holding back of 
breath, appear to be derived fromyogic 
pranayam via Buddhism. Scholars have 
noted that some of the z iyarats (tombs 
or relics) of the Sufis in Central Asia are 
located on the ruins- of Buddhist 
stupas. For instance, Balkh, a Buddhist 
monastic centre, became a Sufi 
stronghold. 

By the twelfth century, Sufism had 
been completely integrated into 
orthodox Islam as a result of the efforts 
of al-Ghazzali, al-Hallaj and Ibn al- 
Arabi.. In the Indian context, Sufis 
meticulously resolved their differences 
with the ulema and emphasised the 
need to follow the Sharia. 

Of the various Sufi orders in India, 
the Chishti and Suhrawardi orders 
{silsilas) were the most prominent. The 
Chishti order was founded in India by 
Muinuddin Chishti, who arrived 
around A.D. 1192 and established his 
centre at Ajmer. Other important Sufi 
saints in India were Shaikh Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh Hamiduddin, 
Shaikh Fariduddin Masud Ganj-i- 
Shakar, and the famous Shaikh 
Nizamuddin Auliya. The Sufis adopted 
the local language of the region in which 
they lived. In Punjab, for instance, Baba 
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Farid composed verses in Punjabi 
to disseminate his message among the 
people of the region. 

Prominent saints of the Suhrawardi 
order in India include Shaikh 
Bahauddin Zakariya, whose khanqah 
at Multan became an important 
pilgrimage centre. 

The Qadiri silsila was established 
in India in the fifteenth century, while 


the Shattari and Firdausi silsila were 
also introduced into the country in the 
Sultanate period. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the Naqshbandi 
sect also grew in importance. Among 
its prominent leaders may be 
mentioned Khwaja Baqi Billah who 
arrived in India from Kabul in the last 
years of Akbar’s reign, and Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi. 



Exercises 



1 Describe the main features of a mosque. 

2 What were the stages in the evolution of Muslim architecture in India? 

3 What was the place of Bhcikli in the Hindu tradition? 

4 What was the social composition of the Alvar and Nayanar saints? 

5 Whom do you regard as the greatest followers of Ramananda and why? 
,, Briefly describe the evolution of the Bhakti movement in Bengal. 

? Who were the important Bhakti leaders in Maharashtra and what was 
their political relevance? 
y Explain how Sufism is rooted in Islam. 

9 Describe the contacts between Sufism and Buddhism. 

IQ Describe the relationship between Sufism and orthodox Islam, 
j i Give a brief account of the birth of Sikhism, 
j 2 Write short notes on: ' 

a) Quwwat-al-Islam mosque 

b) Alai Darwaza 

c) Tughlaqabad 

d) Sayyid and Lodi tombs. 

j3 State whether the following are true or false: 

a) Jayadeva composed the Gita Govinda. 

b) Chandbardal wrote the Padmavat. 

c) Jaisi was the author of PrithviraJ Raso. 
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The Mughal era is often perceived as 
marking a new beginning in the history 
of Muslim rule in India. Unlike the 
fractious Sultanate period when the 
state resembled a theatre of war. 
Mughal rule is regarded as a time when 
contentious issues of religion and 
politics were placed on die back-burner 
and the splendour of monarchy took 
centre-stage. 

The Mughal epoch indeed was the 
age of royal grandeur, as evidenced in 
the larger-than-life imagery of the 
imperial personages, the brilliance of 
state durbars, the magnificence of royal 
buildings, and the ostentatious lifestyle 
of the ruling class. Pomp and power 
were on public display as perhaps 
never before in India. 

Babur (1526- 1530) 

The Mughal empire was founded by 
Zahiruddin Muhammad Babur, a fifth 
generation descendant of Timur, who 
had ransacked Delhi towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, massacred its 
populace, and taken away untold 


treasures. After the death of Timur, his 
vast kingdom stretching from the lower 
Volga to the river Indus and 
incorporating modem Turkey, Iran, 
Transoxiana, Afghanistan and parts of 
Punjab had disintegrated, as it was 
periodically partitioned among his heirs 
in accordance with Turkish succession 
rules. 

Babur ascended the throne ol 
Farghana, a tiny principality in 
Transoxiana. in 1494, at the tender age 
of twelve. As he and other Timurid 
princes battled amongst themselves, a 
number of newly emerging powers 
sought to replace the fading lustre of 
Timur’s empire. Chief among them 
were the Uzbeks, a Mongol tribe that 
had converted to Islam but were looked 
down upon by Timurid princes as 
uncultured barbarians, and the 
Safavids who claimed descent from 
Prophet Muhammad. The fact that the 
Uzbeks were Sunni Muslims and the 
Safavids, Shi‘is, often lent a sectarian 
tinge to their struggles. Another growing 
force was that of the Ottoman Turks 
who, too, professed allegiance to Sunni 
Islam. 

Conscious and proud of his 
ancestiy, Babur was keen to capture 
Samarqand, the cultural heartland of 
his Timurid forebears. He won the city 
twice, but was checkmated by the 
Uzbeks and forced to seek the 
assistance of the Safavids. Although he 
succeeded in retaking Samarqand with 
their help, Babur, a Sunni, was 
unwilling to function as a long-term 
surrogate of the Shi‘i Safavids. When 
the Uzbeks threw him out of 
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Samarqand yet again, tie abandoned his 
homeland and carved out fresh territory 
for himself in Kabul. Settled in this poor 
terrain. Babur’s gaze soon shifted to 
india. the fabled land of milk and honey 
that had enticed countless invaders, 
before him. 

-I 

Indian Encounters 

The political situation in India favoured 
Babur. Following the eclipse of the 
Tughlaqs, the Atghans had replaced the 
Turks as the most influential foreign 
Muslim group in the country. The 
endeavours of the reigning Lodi ruler, 
Sultan Ibrahim, to enhance the powers 
of the monarchy in contravention of 
deeply rooted egalitarian traditions, 
had aroused the ire of his fellow Afghan 
chiefs. Foremost among them was 
Daulat Khan Lodi, the powerful 
governor of Punjab, whose uneven 
relationship with his sovereign proved 
to be the undoing of the Lodi empire. 

Daulat Khan’s efforts to extend his 
territories involved him in initial tussles 
with Babur, who was similarly engaged 
in an expansionist programme. These 
early clashes centred around a number 
of frontier tracts, which alternatively 
changed hands between the two. 

In 1520-21, during one of his 
sorties across the Indus, Babur seized 
Sialkot and Lahore, thus paving the 
way for the eventual conquest of 
Hindustan. But further progress at this 
time was prevented by revolts back 
home, which forced him to retreat. After 
setting his house in order, Babur once 
again focused on India. It was at this 
time that the disgruntled Daulat Khan 
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invited him to dethrone Ibrahim Lodi. 
On his arrival at Peshawar, however, 
Babur was informed that Daulat Khan 
had retracted his support, so he 
resolved to battle with him. Daulat 
Khan’s army retreated in the face of 
Babur’s advancing force, and by 
default, Babur found himself master of 
tne Punjab. 

Panipat 

This was bound to lead to a 
confrontation with Ibrahim Lodi, the 
ruler of Delhi. In April 1526, the two 
sides met on the historic battlefield of 
Panipat, where two more equally critical 
battles were subsequently fought. 
Babur’s effective use of field cannon 
and matehlockmen ensured the success 
of his much smaller force. Like several 
other rulers in India, the Lodi Sultan 

V 

had failed to integrate firearms into his 
military machine, and thus proved 
unable to meet the Mughal challenge. 
Ibrahim Lodi along with over fifteen 
thousand soldiers, perished on the 
battlefield. 

While the significance of the battle 
of Panipat cannot be underrated, it did 
not automatically ensure Babur 
mastery of Hindustan. The Afghans 
remained entrenched in several parts 
of India, principally the east, and 
continued to offer stiff resistance. In 
addition. Babur also had to overpower 
the Rajputs who had been the main 
challengers of the Afghans till his advent 
on the Indian scene. Further south, was 
the Vijayanagar empire, the mightiest 
In India at the time. It is, however, 
indisputable that the victory at Panipat 
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made Babur a serious contender for 
power in India. 

Yet many ol Babur’s men were 
reluctant to prolong their stay in India 
to fight ttie tough battles that lay ahead. 
They found India uncongenial, 
especially during the oppressive 
summer season. The aggressiveness of 
the local populace was another 
discouraging factor. Babur himself was 
forced to take note of the “remarkable 
hostility” of the villagers, who 
abandoned their homes on the 
approach of his army. 

Indeed. Babur, like his men, was 
also not too enthused about India. This 
can be discerned from his 
autobiography, the Tuzuk-i-Baburi, in 
which he notes that Hindustan was “a 
country of few charms.” But Babur was 
equally certain that his destiny did not 
lie in poverty-stricken Kabul. 

Khanua 

By a mixture of persuasion and 
firmness. Babur was able to coax the 
majority of his soldiers to throw their 
lot with him and prepare for the 
momentous war with the Mewar leader. 
Rana Sangram Singh, popularly 
known as Rana Sanga. Aware of the 
high stakes, almost all Rajput leaders 
of stature had extended military 
support to the Rana. Indeed, the 
1 Rajputs were to constitute the main 
obstacle to the fulfillment of Babur’s 
ambitions. Several Afghans, hopeful of 
recovering the lost throne of Delhi, also 
sided with the Rajput king. Such a' 
formidable lineup, coupled with Rana 
Sanga’s enviable reputation as a 
warrior, unnerved Babur’s men. 


Babur now solemnly declared that 
they were engaged in a religious war, 
jihad, to keep afloat the banner of Islam 
in a pagan land. In a dramatic gesture, 
he broke wine vessels and renounced 
drinking before the assembled troops. 
He also abolished tamgha (stamp duty) 
lor Muslims. 

Charged with religious fervour, the 
army marched to Khanua in 1527 
where, despite fierce fighting by the 
opposing forces, Babur’s guns and the 
enveloping tactics of the Central Asian 
cavalry {known in Turkish as tabur 
jangi) carried the day. Apart from its 
political implications, the outcome was 
significant for other reasons as well. 
Babur's effective use of artillery and 
mounted archers considerably 
undermined the elephant-based 
system of warfare till then dominant in 
India. 

Babur recorded the event In his 
diary with tremendous elation. “For 
Islam’s sake,” he wrote, “I wandered in 
the wilds, Prepared for war with Pagans 
and Hindus, Resolved myself to meet 
the martyr’s death. Thanks be to God! 
a ghazi I became." 

The death of Rana Sanga and 
several other Rajput leaders of note, 
considerably weakened the possibility 
of a Rajput resurgence in north India. 
Babur followed his success by attacking 
Chanderi in Malwa, then the stronghold 
of a Rajput ally of Rana Sanga. The 
Rajputs fought to the last man and 
their women performed jaufrar. Now 
well positioned in the Delhi-Agra region, 
Babur undertook the conquest of a 
number of forts east of Agra, foremost 
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among them being Gwalior and 
Dholpur. 

Afghans Again 

Babur's advance, however, was halted 
by the Afghans of eastern Uttar 
Pradesh. Though they had professed 
allegiance to Babur, they resented 
Mughal rule and were eager to become 
independent again. They were 
encouraged by the Bengal ruler, Nusrat 
Shah, who had married a daughter of 
Ibrahim Lodi. The Afghans expelled 
Babur’s officers from the area and 
marched upto Kanauj. Mahmud Lodi, 
a brother of Ibrahim Lodi, reached 
Bihar and assumed the leadership of 
the movement. 

At the beginning of 1529, Babur 
moved east to meet the Afghan 
challenge. He faced the combined 
armies of the Afghans and Nusrat Shah 
near Ghagra, but failed to decisively 
settle matters in his favour. Most of 
Bihar continued to remain with the 
Afghan chiefs. Babur returned to Agra 
and died shortly thereafter. He had left 
written instructions that he be buried 
in Kabul. For a while his body was 
entombed in the Aram Bagh in Agra, 
opposite the present site of the Taj 
Mahal. Sometime between 1539 and 
1544, however, his remains were 
transported to his final resting place in 
Kabul, at a site he himself had chosen. 

Assessment 

In addition to being a talented soldier 
and strategician, Babur had wide- 
ranging interests and varied skills. He 
was a keen lover and observer of nature. 
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His memoirs contain surprisingly 
detailed accounts of the flora and fauna 
of India. The char baghs, the 
symmetrically laid out gardens with 
flowing waters and fountains, were 



A Mughal painting depicting Babur with 
guests in his palace 


introduced into India by Babur. He was 
also a writer of great elegance, proficient 
in Persian, Arabic as well as his native 
Turkish. The Tuzuk-i-Baburi, besides 
being a refined piece of prose writing, 
is an invaluable source material for 
understanding the times in which he 
lived. 
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Another facet of Babur’s personality 
manifested itself in India. Some 
scholars have pointed out that before 
coming to India Babur had not 
displayed undue interest in matters of 
religion. Here, however, his notable acts 
included the construction of mosques. 
This was significant because until he 
came to India there is no evidence of 
his having patronised religious 
architecture. The sites were carefully 
selected. While the mosque 
commissioned at Panipat celebrated 
Babur’s victory over the Lodis, two 
other mosques were sponsored at places 
sacred to Hindu tradition. Sambhal was 
where the tenth and last avatar of 
Vishnu was to appear at the end of the 
yuga (era), and Ayodhya was revered 
as the birthplace of Lord Rama. 

Babur died in 1530, after having 
lived for merely four years in India. He 
bequeathed his heirs an uncertain 
legacy, as his conquests could not be 
consolidated into a stable kingdom. 

Humayun (1530 - 1556) 

Upon the death of Babur, Humayun 
succeeded his father, but as per the 
Timurid tradition, was forced to share 
power with his brothers. Thus, Mirza 
Sulaiman was given Badakshan, Mirza 
Kamran inherited Kabul and Qandhar, 
while Askari and Hindal received 
territories to administer within India. In 
violation of die agreed division, however, 
Mirza Kamran, forcibly occupied 
Punjab, further reducing Humayun’s 
already truncated legacy. 

Humayun’s position was 
unenviable on other counts as well. 


Apart from the rickety administrative 
apparatus and the even more 
precarious financial situation, his 
kingdom was threatened by the 
unyielding Afghans who nursed 
ambitions of reviving their lost empire. 
Humayun attained early successes 
over the Afghans in the east but failed 
to consolidate his gains. 

Meanwhile, a new danger surfaced 
in Gujarat. The ruler, Sultan Bahadur 
Shah, sought to extend his hegemony 
by occupying Malwa, attacking 
Rajasthan, and entering into 
negotiations with the Afghans in the 
north-east in order to expel the 
Mughals from India. Many Afghans 
had been granted refuge in the court of 
Bahadur Sl^ah, who had considerably 
augmented his army by equipping it 
with cannon and employing 
Portuguese gunners. 

Humayun exhibited considerable 
military skills and personal valour in 
the campaign against Bahadur Shah 
and even managed to defeat him. Yet 
the Mughal forces withdrew without 
either deposing the ruler or annexing 
the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, in Bihar, the Afghans 
rallied around the rising new leader, 
Sher Khan Sur. In 1537, Sher Khan 
invaded Bengal and besieged the ruler, 
Mahmud Shah, at his capital, Gaur. 
Aware of the political implications of 
these developments. Humayun 
marched to the aid of the Bengal ruler. 
But instead of relieving Gaur, he laid 
siege to the Chunar fort, which had 
recently come into Sher Khan’s 
possession. This faulty strategy 
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facilitated Sher Khan’s eventual 
takeover of Bengal. 

Sher Khan further enhanced his 
prestige and position in the Afghan- 
Mughal battle at Chausa in 1539. 
where Humayun’s forces were 
completely routed and Humayun 
himself narrowly escaped alive. Sher 
Khan now assumed the title of Sher 
Shah. A final battle between the two 
forces near Kanauj in 1540 could not 
tilt the scales in favour of the Mughals. 
The Afghans had triumphed politically 
once again and Sher Shah emerged as 
the new ruler of north India. 

Humayun spent the next fifteen 
years in exile, in search of allies to 
reclaim his throne. Disillusioned, he 
finally left India in 1544 for the Safavid 
court in Persia, where further troubles 
awaited him. The ruler, Shah Tahmasp, 
forced him and his followers to recant 
Sunni Islam and accept the Shi'i faith 
as the price for shelter and help. 

The Afghan Interregnum 
Sher Shah (1540 - 1545) 

The credit for founding the second 
Afghan kingdom goes to Sher Shah 
Sur. the son of a small jagirdar from 
Jaunpur. Following the death of 
Ibrahim Lodi, Sher Shah had by a series 
of deft- moves gained possession of vast 
treasures which he utilised to heavily 
arm himseli and emerge as one of the 
most powerful Afghan leaders. After 
ousting Humayun from the throne of 
Delhi, he became the supreme ruler of 
northern India, his dominions 
extending from Bengal to the Indus, 
excluding Kashmir. 
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Sher Shah did not belong to any of 
the leading Afghan tribes. Hence, at the 
start of his career, he failed to elicit the 
support of the elite Afghan families 
such as the Lodis, Sarwanis, Nuhanis 
and Farmulis that dominated the Lodi 
era. He instead had to rely upon the 
Sur, Niazi, Sirbini and other Afghan 
groups and non-Afghan Muslims 
willing to join him. Gradually, however, 
the surviving privileged members of the 
Lodi era felt compelled to come to terms 
with him. 

The Rajput Challenge 

As in the past, Rajputs posed.a major 
threat. Sher Shah was particularly 
perturbed by the activities of Raja 
Maldeo of Marwar. Sher Shah got the 
better of him in the battle of Samel in 
1544. As a consequence of this defeat, 
the neighbouring Rana of Mewar felt 
constrained to surrender Chittor to 
Sher Shah who, in the course of ten 
months, had overrun large parts of 
Rajasthan. 

In continuance of his war against 
the Rajputs, Sher Shah settled Afghan 
families in Gwalior and other 
troublesome areas with a view to 
colonising them. He also realised jaziya 
from the Hindus. 

Sher Shah has been censured by a 
number of modern historians for 
sanctioning the massacre of the Rajputs 
of Raisin as well as for his dealings with 
Raja Maldeo to earn religious merit. 
Some scholars have, however, argued 
in defence of Sher Shah, stating that the 
Rajput chiefs constituted a force almost 
everywhere in India and were too 
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powerful to be left alone. They concede 
that though Sher Shah did seek to 
eliminate those Rajput chiefs who could 
not reconcile to his rule, yet he 
befriended those who were willing to 
accept him, such as the Ujjainya 
Rajputs. 

A• i' • ■■ "„i {,'<• Measures 

His relatively modest origins and Afghan 
egalitarian traditions notwithstanding, 
Sher Shah functioned as a despotic 
ruler who brooked no opposition to his 
policies. He maintained tight control 
over the administration, delegating no 
real powers to his ministers and officers, 
and in fact set up an efficient espionage 
system to keep himself informed of their 
activities. To further bolster his 
authority and status, Sher Shah 
established strict decorum and 
procedures at court, and insisted they 
be meticulously observed. 

Towards the same end, he 
considerably strengthened his military 
might. He divided the army into three 
segments, the sawars, the elephants, 
and the footmen, with the sawars 
serving as the linchpin of the entire 
organisation. His personal force, known 
as the royal Khasa Khali, consisted of 
one-lakh-fifty-thousand sawars. 
twenty-five thousand foot soldiers and 
artillery. He also revived the system of 
dagh and chehra which Alauddin 
Khalji had successfully introduced 
some centuries ago. 

Sher Shah also improved 
communications within his empire. He 
restored the Grand Trunk Road, the 
Uttarapatha of ancient times which ran 
from Tamralipti (Bengal) to Purushpur 


(modern Peshawar) and beyond. He 
built a road running from Agra to 
Jodhpur and Chittor and another from 
Lahore to Multan. In addition, he had 
a number of sarats (rest-houses) built. 
The medieval historian Badauni states 
that Sher Shah issued a public 
proclamation that from Bengal to 
western Rohtas which was a four- 
month journey, as also from Agra to 
Mandu, a sarai, a well, and a mosque 
be established at every kroh and an 
imam (prayer leader) appointed. A 
Muslim and a Hindu were also to be 
recruited to provide water to members 
of their respective communities. 

Luna Rtv „mit Undei Sher Shah 
Land revenue constituted the principal 
source of state income under Sher 
Shah, as in the Sultanate period. To 
enhance collections and streamline 
procedures, Sher Shah introduced a 
schedule of crop-rates (rat) for the first 
time in India. The produce per bigha 
from the good, middling and poor soils 
was taken into account to determine the 
average yield, one-third of which was 
fixed as the state demand. The state 
share could be converted into cash on 
the basis of the prevailing market rates. 

As before, the village (mauza) was 
the lowest unit of revenue. The 
hereditary chiefs of the villages were 
responsible for tax collection in their 
areas and functioned as intermediaries 
between the state and the peasants. 

A group of villages, varying between 
fifty and hundred or more than 
hundred, formed a parpana, which was 
headed by a shiqdar. The latter 
discharged both civil and military 
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duties, was accountable for law and 
order, and also helped revenue officers 
[amils) in the realisation ofland revenue. 
If necessary, he provided them military 
assistance against rebellious zamindars 
who resisted paying government dues. 

The officers working under the 
shiqdar included the amils , amins , and 
t/ozis. Besides revenue collection, the 
amils were entrusted with the 
construction and repair of 
embankments and the protection of 
cultivable land. The amins were to 
oversee the measurement ofland under 
cultivation for determining Lhe staLe 
share. Other officials at pargana level 
were the kiiazanadar (treasurer), the 
munsif-i-lchazana (treasury inspector), 
and lhe qa.nu.ngo (in charge of 
maintaining revenue records). A 
number of parganas constituted a 
sarkar. 

Currency Reforms 

Sher Shah made major reforms in the 

currency. In place of the debased 
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coinage then in circulation, he struck 
coins of uniform standard in gold, silver 
and copper. He also attempted to 
introduce uniform weights and 
measures throughout his kingdom. 

Successors 

Sher Shah died in 1545 after a brief rule 
of five years. His successors proved 
unable to retain their hold on power. 
After the demise of his son and 
successor, Islam Shah, the Sur 
domains were partitioned among the 
relatives of Sher Shah. The divisions 
mainly were the Punjab: Agra and 
Delhi; Bihar and the eastern region; and 
Bengal, each given to a Sur kin of Sher 
Shah. In 1555, just a decade after Sher 
Shah's death, Humayun defeated 
Sikandar, the Sur ruler of Punjab, 
reoccupied Delhi and revived the 
moribund Mughal reign. Within seven 
months, however, he himself passed 
away after a fall from the steps of his 
library. 


mm Exercises 



Which were the newly rising powers that sought to replace the glory of 
Timur's empire? 

How did the Afghan polity of Delhi favour Babur"? 

Describe Babur’s encounter with Rajput power in India. 

Evaluate and assess Babur's position in Indian history. 

Briefly describe the military campaigns of Humayun. 

Mention the Afghan tribes that rose to prominence under Sher Shah. 
"Sher Shah is best remembered for his revenue reforms." Comment. 
iS Describe Slier Shah’s dealings with the Rajputs. 
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Akbar (1556- 1605) was undoubtedly 
the brightest star of the Mughal Empire, 
according to some the greatest of all 
medieval rulers of India. He not only re- 
vvon north India for the Mughals, but 
authored strategies and policies that 
guaranteed his family a long spell of 
rule. His policies proved so pragmatic 
that they endured even under those of 
his successors whose temperament and 
disposition differed greatly from his 
own. 


Bail? Conquests and Uprisings 

Akbar was-bom in 1542 at Amarkot, 
when his father, Humayun, was in flight 
from India. Thirteen and a half years 
later, in 1556, he succeeded his father 
amidst mounting threats to his 
patrimony. One immediate challenge 
came from Hemu, a fascinating but 
neglected figure in medieval Indian 
history. 

Hailing from a poor mercantile 
family, Hemu had risen by sheer dint 
of ability to the post of head of the 
intelligence department under the 
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Afghan ruler, Islam Shah Sur. 
Subsequently, he was appointed Chief 
Minister by Adil Shah, and was almost 
wholly responsible for political and 
military matters in the Afghan kingdom. 
While in Afghan service, Hemu captured 
Ajmer arid Delhi after defeating the 
Mughal forces stationed there. He then 
declared himself independent, and 
invoking the sanskritic monarchical 
traditions, assumed the title of Raja 
Hemchandra Vikramaditya. 

Bairam Khan, Akbar’s tutor and 
wazir for the first four years of his reign, 
retrieved the situation by denying Hemu 
time to consolidate his hold on Mughal 
territory and forcing him to an early 
fight. In 1556, the second battle of 
Panipat was fought between the two 
opposing forces. Despite stiff resistance, 
the tide turned against the Afghan 
forces when Hemu was wounded by a 
stray arrow. He was captured and slain. 

Akbar’s position was further 
strengthened during Bairam Khan’s 
regency, as the Mughals won a series 
of battles in quick succession and 
warded off other Afghan contenders. 
They defeated the Afghan, Sikandar 
Sur, who fled to Bengal, and also 
captured Lahore, Multan and Ajmer. 
The Mughals then vanquished Ibrahim 
Sur and annexed Jaunpur, besides 
laying a successful siege to Gwalior fort, 
also under Afghan control. Thus, the 
core area of the Sultanate soon came 
under the effective possession of Akbar. 

By now' weary of Bairam Khan’s 
tutelage, Akbar discharged his wazir, 
who was assassinated en route to 
Mecca shortly afterwards. Akbar 
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married Bairam Khan's widow and 
took his infant son under his protection. 
The child, Abdul Rahim Khan Khana, 
was to become one of the leading officers 
of the empire and a Hindi poet of note. 



Akbar giving audience to Abdul Rahim Khan 
Khana at Agra tn 1562 


The government now came to be 
dominated by Akbar’s foster mother, 
Maham Anaga and her relatives, 
especially her son Adham Khan. 
Mughal expansion continued during 
this period, with Adham Khan 
commanding the invasion of the 


kingdom of Malwa. Its ruler, Baz 
Bahadur, an accomplished musician 
and poet, was badly defeated and fled, 
leaving behind his family and vast 
treasures. The chief queen, Rupamati, 
preferred to take her life than become a 
Mughal captive, Adham Khan followed 
his victory at Malwa with the almost 
total massacre of the defending army; 
even the women and children of the 
garrison were not spared. 

These atrocities created widespread 
revulsion against the Mughals and 
facilitated Baz Bahadur's exertions to 
regain his kingdom. This necessitated 
the recall of Adham Khan, a second 
Mughal invasion of Malwa, and the final 
annexation of the kingdom. The fall of 
Malwa was accompanied by the eclipse 
of the petticoat government from royal 
favour and the emergence of the 
Emperor as a ruler in his own right. 

Meanwhile, the Afghans once again 
raised their heads in the east. The 
Mughals, however, were able to capture 
Chunar, an Afghan stronghold, and 
thus bring to a close the first round of 
their expansionist drive eastwards. 

In 1564, Akbar attacked the 
powerful and rich Gond kingdom of 
Gondwana. Its queen, Rani Durgawati, 
a Chandella princess from Mahoba, 
fought valiantly but killed herself to 
avoid capture when defeat seemed 
inevitable. A large number of royal 
women committed jauhar. The 
Emperor's official historian, Abul Fazl, 
wrote that “so much plunder in jewels, 
gold, silver, and other things were taken 
that it is impossible to commute even a 
fraction of it." 
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Between 1561 and 1567, Akbar 
was engulfed by a serious challenge 
from his Uzbek (Central Asian) nobles. 
Many of them traced their descent from 
the Uzbek chief who had driven Babur 
out of Samarqand, and had come to 
India with Humayun. They formed a 
powerful constituent of the Mughal 
nobility and held important posts in 
eastern Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and 
Malwa, where they had helped subdue 
the Afghans. The Uzbeks were unhappy 
with Akbar's growing stature and 
craved for a more equitable political 
order with less gulf between the status 
of the ruler and his officers. As Sunni 
Muslims, they were also suspicious of 
the Emperor’s Shi’i Persian officers. 

While Akbar fought a series of 
battles with his Uzbek nobles, his half- 
brother, Mirza Hakim, governor of 
Kabul, besieged Lahore and was 
proclaimed emperor of Hindustan by 
the Uzbeks. At this crucial juncture, a 
group of Timurid nobles, called the 
Mirzas, also turned against the 
Emperor. 

By sheer grit and determination, 
Akbar was able to overcome these 
multiple threats to his sovereignty. 
Mirza Hakim was forced to withdraw 
to Kabul, the Mirzas suppressed, and 
the Uzbeks routed by 1567, 

The uprising of the Uzbeks brought 
home to Akbar the perils of exclusive 
dependence on his foreign nobility. His 
father, Humayun, on his return to India 
had been accompanied by a group of 
fifty-one nobles, the majority of whom 
were from Central Asia and the rest 
from Persia. 
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The mutiny by the Uzbeks 
prompted Akbar to consciously reduce 
the Central Asian component in his 
nobility while increasing that of the 
Persians. Despite the reshuffle, 
therefore, foreign Muslims still 
comprised the bulk of his governing 
class. However, the Emperor began to 
induct limited numbers of Rajputs and 
Indian Muslims into the ruling elite. 


Akbar and the Rajputs 

The Rajputs remained a formidable 
force in northern India despite their 
setback at the Battle of Khanua. Akbar 
realised that military action alone would 
not suffice to subdue them, hence he 
sought to forge alliances with them. 

Akbar’s encounter with the Rajputs 
began on a fairly harmonious note. In 
1562, Bhara Mai, ruler of the small 
state of Amber, allied with Akbar to 
ward off pressure from a hostile Mughal 
governor. He gave his daughter in 
marriage to the Emperor and joined 
imperial service along with numerous 
relatives, including his son, Bhagwan 
Das, and grandson, Man Singh. Other 
Rajput rulers, however, were slow to 
follow his example and Akbar had to 
resort to massive use of force to compel 
them to surrender. 

The house of Mewar, the most 
prestigious of the Rajput clans and 
ruled by the proud Sisodias, had a 
history of defiance of Mughal rule. Its 
illustrious scion, Rana Sanga, had led 
the Rajput confederacy against Babur 
in the famous battle of Khanua. If Akbar 
was to be the master of Hindustan, it 
was imperative that he subjugate 
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A miniature Mughal painting of the siege of 
Chiltor by Akbar 

Mewar, which besides its political 
importance also firmed the trade routes 
of the Gangetic plains with the western 
coast. Hence, in 1567, he led his army 
into a jihad against the state, then ruled 
by Udai Singh. As the Mughals laid 
siege to Chittor, the fortified capital city, 
the Rana, on the advice of his nobles, 
made a tactical retreat to the hills, 
leaving the fort in charge of the 
legendary warriors, Jaimal and Fatha. 

The siege of Chittor must rank 
among the bloodiest in Mughal history. 


The use of mines and canons by the 
Mughal forces finally led to the fall of 
the fort after six months of heroic 
struggle. The women in the fort 
committed jaufiar. The valiant Rajput 
defence so enraged the Emperor that 
he let loose three hundred war 
elephants on the besieged people. 
Altogether eight thousand soldiers 
perished in the battle. The Mughals 
butchered about thirty thousand 
peasants who had taken shelter in the 
fort on the ground that they had 
participated in its defence. A victory 
proclamation [fatehnama fissued soon 
after hailed the success of the holy war 
against the infidels. The Emperor also 
went on foot to the dargah of 
Muinuddin Chishti in Ajmer for 
thanksgiving. 

The fall of Chittor rendered the whole 
of Rajputana vulnerable to Mughal 
pressure. In 1569, employing massive 
siege guns, Akbar surrounded the fort 
of Ranthambor, then under Rai Surjan 
Hada, a vassal of Udai Singh. The Rai 
surrendered when it became apparent 
that he would not be able to withstand 
the imperial assault. Several Rajput 
kings, convinced of the futility of 
holding out to Mughal might, followed 
suit, including the rulers of Bikaner 
and Jaisalmer. Mewar, however, kept 
the beacon of resistance alive. 

The redoubtable Rana Pratap 
ascended the throne of Mewar in 1572 
on the death of Udai Singh. Having 
been rebuffed in his attempts to 
persuade the Rana to accept Mughal 
suzerainty and render personal 
homage, Akbar ordered Man Singh to 
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lead the campaign against the Rajput 
ruler. In 1576, a bitter battle was fought 
at the Haldi Ghati Pass. The Rana’s 
force consisted of three thousand horse 
and a few hundred Bhil infantry, while 
Mari Singh commanded an elite cavalry 
of ten thousand. The son of Jaimal, 
Ram Das Rathor also fought alongside 
the Ran a. 

Initially, the Rajputs had the upper 
hand and the Mughal forces were in 
disarray. However, rumours of Akbar’s 
arrival with reinforcements 
dramatically reversed the situation. 
With the battle now going against the 
vastly outnumbered Rajputs, the Rana 
withdrew to the hills. Worn out by the 
fierce battle, the imperial forces were too 
exhausted to immediately pursue him. 
Soon after, the Muglials occupied 
Gogunda, a Rana stronghold. 

This setback did not deter Rana 
Pratap, who kept up a guerilla 
resistance against the Mughals, 
harassing imperial troops and 
disrupting their supply lines whenever 
possible. Other Rajput states allied with 
Mewar, like Sirohi, Dungarpur, 
Banswara, Idar, and Bundi, were also 
in ferment, forcing Akbar to initiate a 
series of campaigns against them. By 
1577, he was able to subjugate most 
of them. 

The Mughals continued to hunt 
down Rana Pratap, and even occupied 
Kumbhalgarh and Udaipur. The Rana 
suffered enormous hardships, but the 
assistance of the Bhil chiefs enabled 
him to continue his defiance. After 
1579. however, the Mughal pressure on 
the Rana eased as revolts in eastern 
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India and developments on the north¬ 
west frontier increasingly engaged the 
Emperor. The Rana seized this 
opportunity to recover a major portion 
of his kingdom. 

Akbar also faced trouble in Marwar, 
another premier Rajput state. Its ruler, 
Chandrasen, dissatisfied with the 
Emperor’s interventions in his family 
affairs, revolted and waged guerilla 
warfare against the Mughals. Akbar 
took Marwar under direct imperial 
administration and after Chandrasen’s 
death, placed the latter’s elder brother, 
Udai Singh, on the throne. 

Fatehpur Sikri 

In 1571, Akbar shifted from Agra to 
Fatehpur Sikri, a new city constructed 
on his orders, which was to serve as his 
residence for the next fifteen years. Its 
principal architectural features were 
the great congregational mosque, and 
the tomb of Shaikh Salim Chishti, 
Akbar’s spiritual guide. During these 
years Akbar maintained the closest 
links with Salim Chishti and members 
of his family. While at Fatehpur Sikri, 
he took keen interest in the affairs of 
the mosque, on occasion even sweeping 
its floors and officiating as prayer leader. 
At this time, Akbar also sponsored 
pilgrimages to the holy city of Mecca. 
After the conquest of Gujarat in 1574, 
he enlarged the religious trust (Waqf) 
constituted by the last ruler of Gujarat 
to send donations to Mecca and 
Medina. 

Further Conquests 

In 1572 Akbar began a fresh round of 
conquests. He first marched against 
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Gujarat, a fertile and prosperous region, 
home to a flourishing textile industry 
and one of the busiest seaports of 
Hindustan. He captured the capital city, 
Ahmedabad, without much difficulty. 
The king. Muzaffar Shah, and almost 
all his nobles capitulated. Akbar also 
took the opportunity to defeat the Mirza 
rebels who had taken shelter in the 
province. Having thus secured Gujarat. 
the 1 Emperor entrusted it to Mughal 
officers and returned to Fatehpur Sikri. 

No sooner had he returned than 
Gujarat revolted against Mughal 
authority. In a daring act of courage, 
Akbar quick-marched back with a 
small army, covering a distance of over 
eight hundred kilometers in just eleven 
days. A furious battle ensued; the 
Emperor successfully crushed the 
rebellion and re-established Mughal 
hold in the region. 

Bengal and Bihar, however, still 
remained outside the sphere of effective 
Mughal rule and under the control of a 
motley group of Afghan princes and 
nobles. In 1574, Daud Khan, the ruler 
of Bengal, declared himself 
independent of Akbar, forcing the latter 
to take the field himself. Daud Khan 
fled on the approach of the imperial 
army and Akbar formally annexed 
Bengal and Bihar. However, Daud Khan 
managed to regain Bengal, 
necessitating a second Mughal invasion 
in 1576, which ended in his capture 
and execution. Individual Afghan 
leaders continued to prey on the 
Mughal forces whenever feasible. 

In 1580, a rebellion again broke out 
in Bengal and Bihar. Though 


resentment against the Mahzar may 
have played a part in the uprising, 
Akbar’s efforts to streamline the 
working of the army and bring about 
greater efficiency in its functioning were 
the principal causes of the unrest. 
Akbar had ordered that all imperial 
officers bring their horses for inspection 
and only those that met the royal 
specifications be branded ( dagh ), 
entitling their owners to full payment. 
The officers regarded this as an 
encroachment on their privileges. 

As in the past, the Central Asian 
nobles provided the leadership of the 
insurrection by joining the Bengal 
rebels and killing the governor of 
Bengal. Akbar’s half brother, Mirza 
Hakim, was again declared the 
legitimate ruler of Hindustan, while a 
qazi in Jaunpur issued a fatwa 
(religious decree) asking all true 
Muslims to participate in the campaign 
against the' Emperor. The Afghans in 
Bengal, inveterate enemies of the 
Mughals, also joined the insurgency. 

An imperial army sent to Bihar re¬ 
occupied the major cities, wHile the 
Emperor himself marched to Kabul and 
dethroned Mirza Hakim. Yet it was to 
be another five years before the 
situation in West Bengal was fully 
brought under control. 

In 1585, Akbar transferred his 
capital to Lahore in order to effect a 
greater integration of the north-west 
into the Mughal Empire. Apart from 
establishing a firmer hold over Kabul, 
the Emperor took measures to protect 
the caravan route frequently disrupted 
by Afghan tribes, especially the 
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Yusufzais. The Mughal pacification 
campaign proved to be a long drawn 
out affair, in which Raja Birbal 
(immortalised in countless legends for 
his wisdom and wit) lost his life. Akbar 
eventually managed to impose his will 
on the area. In 1595, Baluchistan and 
Qandhar also came into Mughal 
hands. 

During this period, Kashmir (1585) 
and Sindh (1591) too came under 
imperial sway. In 1592, Raja Man 
Singh, governor of Bihar, annexed 
Orissa, which was made part of suba 
Bengal. 

Akbar now returned to Agra to 
direct operations against the Deccan, 
the one frontier the Mughal armies had 
yet to cross. 

Ak.ur uutl the Deccan 
The five leading states of the Deccan at 
this time were Khandesh ruled by the 
Farruqis, Ahmadnagar by the Nizam 
Shahs, Berar by the Imad Shahs, 
Bijapur by the Adil Shahs and 
Golconda by the Qutb Shahs. Shi’ism 
was the state religion in Golconda, and 
Shi’is emerged as a strong group in 
Bijapur and Ahmadnagar as well. 

The Deccani states were engaged in 
ceaseless contests with each other in a 
bid to extend their dominions, thus 
making the region a particularly 
turbulent one. An agreement reached 
between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, 
however, left the former free to expand 
in the southerly direction at the expense 
of the declining Vijayanagar kingdom, 
while the latter annexed Berar. 
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Other active players in the Deccan 
included the Marathas in the west and 
the Telugu nayaks in the east. The 
Marathas were the successors of the 
erstwhile ruling Yadavas and the Hindu 
kingdoms which had been vanquished 
by Sultanate rulers. Maratha 
zamindars (called deshmukhs) 
constituted the landed group in the 
region, much like Rajput zamindars in 
the north. The Telugu nayaks also had 
a valiant history while serving in the 
Vijayanagar Empire. 

As political equations in the Deccan 
underwent a shift, a fair amount of 
conciliation took place between the 
native groups and the Muslim ruling 
elites here, who were urban-based and 
had few links with local society. In the 
mid-sixteenth century, the Deccani 
Sultans began employing Maratha 
troops as loose auxiliaries ( bargirs ) and 
Deccani Brahmins to oversee their 
revenue affairs. The accommodation of 
the Marathas and Telugu nayaks by 
the Deccan Sultanates sharply 
contrasted with the Mughal failure to 
win them over. 

Akbar began his Deccan venture in 
1591 when he sent embassies to all the 
southern states asking them to accept 
Mughal suzerainty. The ruler of 
Khandesh, given his proximity to 
Mughal territory, sent his daughter in 
marriage to Akbar’s son. Prince Salim, 
as a placatory gesture - . However, the 
other Deccani Sultans spurned the 
imperial offer. Burhan Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar adopted a distinctly 
unfriendly tone, but his death in 1595 
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and the ensuing struggle for succession 
gave Akbar an opportunity to intervene. 

The deceased Sultan’s sister. Chand 
Bibi, championed the cause of Burhan’s 
unfant son and also elicited support 
lrom the Bijapur sovereign, who was her 
relative. 'Hie rival faction of the Deccani’s 
now invited Akbar to intercede. 

The Mughal army reached the 
capital without difficulty. Chand Bibi 
and .the infant ruler took refuge in the 
Ahmadnagar fort, which the Mughals 
besieged. A relief army dispatched by 
the Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda 
compelled the Mughals to come to a 
settlement. Accordingly, in 1596. 
Chand Bibi agreed to cede Berar to the 
Mughals and to accept their 
sovereignty in return for recognition of 
the claims of her nephew, Bahadur 
Nizam Shah. 

The Deccani states were, however, 
greatly perturbed by the Mughal 
annexation of Berar and feared for their 
own survival. In a bid to eject Mughal 
forces from the region, Bijapur and 
Golconda joined Ahmadnagar in an 
attempt to thwart the Mughal takeover 
of Berar. The combined forces of the 
three states invaded Berar in 1597, but 
were humbled by the Mughals. Bijapur 
and Golconda retreated, leaving Chand 
Bibi to tackle the messy situation. 
Though she was willing to honour the 
treaty of 1596, she was unable to rein 
in her nobles who continued to harass 
Mughal forces. This resulted in a second 
siege of Ahmadnagar. When Chand Bibi 
again entered into negotiations with the 
Mughals, she was murdered by a rival 
faction. The Mughals now occupied 
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Ahmadnagar and imprisoned the 
young king; Balaghat was also annexed 
to the empire. At this stage, however, 
the Mughals refrained from pressing 
beyond the capital of Ahmadnagar and 
trying to occupy the rest of the state. 

The Mughal armies then marched 
to Khandesh, where the new ruler had 
adopted a defiant attitude. At the 
approach of the imperial army, he took 
shelter in the fort of Asirgarh, reputed 
to be the strongest in the Deccan. Akbar 
himself directed the siege which was to 
be his last major military command. 
Mughal pressure combined with the 
outbreak of an epidemic compelled the 
ruler to surrender. So along with Berar 
and a portion of Ahmadnagar, 
Khandesh too became part of the 
Mughal Empire. But the Mughal hold 
on the area was not firm, and the 
Emperor was forced to leave the Deccan 
in April 1601 to deal with the revolt of 
his son, Prince Salim. 

Meanwhile, in Ahmadnagar, Malik 
Ambar, an Abyssinian, assumed charge 
of the affairs of the state. He installed a 
Nizam Shah prince on the throne and 
recruited large numbers of Maratha 
soldiers, whose skills in guerilla warfare 
were more than a match for the heavily 
armed Mughal forces. In the face of this 
development, the Mughal forces found 
it difficult to consolidate their hold on 
Berar, Ahmadnagar and Balaghat. 

Imperial Ideology 

While Akbar was winning an empire for 
himself, his close friend and ideologue, 
Abul Fazl, was creating a new dynastic 
ideology for the Emperor. Scholars have 
pointed out that Abul Fazl combined 
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the Timurid model of kingship with the 
Sufi doctrine of illuminationism, 
as articulated by Shihabuddin 
Suhrawardi Maqtul (1153-1191), to 
produce a distinctive Mughal theory of 
kingship. 

Shihabuddin Suhrawardi Maqtul 
had argued that all life owed its 
existence to the steady illumination 
from God. Further, every man was 
blessed with a divine spark, though 
only the highest category of mankind 
could be masters of the age. 

Taking up this theme, Abul Fazl 
presented Akbar as the divinely chosen 
one of his epoch. The Emperor, Abul 
Fazl said, could not only trace his 
ancestry to Timur, but much further 
back in time, to a Mughal princess 
whose offsprings were the result of a 
divine light. 

Abul Fazl presented Akbar as not 
only divinely blessed, but also as the 
patriarch of the state, responsible for 
the well-being of all subjects, Muslims 
and non-Muslims alike. It was his duty 
to extend the canopy of justice to all, 
irrespective of sectarian affiliations. 
Akbar himself perceived the sovereign’s 
role as that of a just, impartial and 
benevolent guardian. “Divine worship 
in monarchs,” he observed, “consists in 
their justice and good administration." 
Little wonder that suleh-kul , peace with 
all, was Akbar's motto. 

The imperial ideology enunciated 
by Abul Fazl and enforced by Akbar is 
generally viewed as diverging from the 
Islamic theory of state, which 
unambiguously accorded differential 
status to non-Muslim subjects. Some 


scholars have argued that Akbar’s 
political ideology elicited poor response 
from Islamic religious divines and Sufi 
leaders like Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi. 

Religious Evolution 
Simultaneously with extending the 
frontiers of the empire and articulating 
a new dynastic ideology, Akbar was 
also charting out fresh spiritual territory 
for himself and his kingdom. 

In 1563, he inaugurated a new deal 
for the Hindus by abolishing the 
pilgrimage tax, which used to be levied 
on them when they visited their holy 
places ( teerthas ). The Emperor also 
permitted Hindus to repair old temples 
and build new ones. Moreover, all those 
who had been compelled to accept 
Islam against their will were permitted 
to revert to their old faith without fear 
of the death penalty enjoined by the 
Sharia (Muslim law). Akbar also 
prohibited the forcible conversion of 
prisoners of war, a common practice at 
that time. 

In 1575, he commissioned 
construction of the Ibadat Khana 
(house of worship) at Fatehpur Sikri, 
to discuss matters of faith. Initially, 
participation-was restricted to the 
ulema and the deliberations centred 
around Islam. But the narrow world¬ 
view of the ulema failed to attract the 
intellectually agile Emperor who wished 
to give his reign a far greater legitimacy 
than so far accorded to Islamic regimes 
in the subcontinent. 

Akbar now expanded the 
discussions in the Ibadat Khana to 
include other creeds. Hindus, Jains, 
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Parsis, and Christians were invited to 
present their religious perceptions to the 
inquiring Emperor. Bad a an! describes 
the intensity of Akbar’s spiritual quest, 
stating that, “day and night people did 
nothing but enquire into and 
investigate the profound secrets of 
science, the subtleties of revelation, the 
curiosities of history and the wonders 
of nature.... His Majesty has passed 
through the various phases and 
through all sorts of religious practices 
and sectarian beliefs, and has collected 
everything which people can find in 
books..." 

Pursuing his quest. Akbar held 
discussions with leading Brahmin 
scholars like Purushottam and Devi. 
The eminent Jain divine, Hiravijaya 
Suri, stayed at the royal court for two 
years and was listed by Abul Fazl as 
among the twenty-one learned men at 
court who were acquainted with the 
mysteries of both worlds. Among 
several other Jain scholars, whom the 
Emperor invited, was the great Jin 
Chandra Suri, who travelled on foot 
from Cambay to Lahore in 1591. 
Declining to accept the costly gifts 
proffered by the Emperor, he explained 
to him the tenets of Jainism. 

The noted Zoroastrian priest, 
Dastur Mahyarji Rana of Navsari, also 
participated in the deliberations at the 
Ibadat Khana. He expounded the 
doctrines and practices of the Parsi 
religion. He was given a gift of two 
hundred bighcis of land by the Emperor, 
with the right to bequeath it to his son. 
A sacred fire prepared according to 
Parsi rites was permanently preserved 


at the palace, under the charge of Abul 
Fazl. Around this time Akbar began to 
engage in extensive worship of the Sun 
and Light. Three Christian missions also 
visited the court after 1580. 

In 1579, Akbar abolished the 
jaziya. This was a truly revolutionary 
gesture, and one that set him apart from 
all Muslim rulers in the sub-continent. 
The same year, he issued the 
controversial Mahzar, prepared on his 
instructions by Shaikh Mubarak, 
father of Abul Fazl. The Mahzar was a 
decree, which entitled the Emperor to 
choose one of the interpretations of 
Muslim law presented by the ulema in 
case of disagreement within its ranks. 
The Afahzar was disliked by the ulema, 
which viewed it as an imperial 
infringement on its turf. Leading 
religious officers and divines were 
coerced to endorse this document, but 
some repudiated it. 

The move that has attracted the 
greatest attention, however, is Akbar’s 
proclamation of the Din-i-Ilahi. This is 
surprising since the Dtn-i-Jlahi never 
acquired the status of a mass 
movement. Its membership was 
restricted to a miniscule group, even at 
the peak of the llahi wave. Part of the 
interest is due to the Din-i-JZahi's alleged 
connection with the Emperor’s views on 
Islam. Intrigued to this day by the 
llohi’s apparent unorthodoxy, scholars 
have grappled with several enigmas it 
raised. Was Akbar founding a new 
religion, was he disillusioned with Islam 
in general or only the ulema class, or 
was he possibly claiming prophethood 
for himself ? 
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Interestingly,- only two 
contemporary sources charged Akbar 
with deviation from Islam. The first was 
Akbar's staunch critic, Abdul Qadir 
Badauni, and the second, the Jesuit 
priests who had resided at Akbar’s 
court for several years and entertained 
hopes of converting him to Christianity. 
But Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, the leading 
revivalist thinker of the age, who often 
criticised the Emperor for failing in his 
duties as a Muslim ruler, never accused 
him of apostasy. 

On the whole, it would perhaps be 
appropriate to view the Din-i-Ilahi as an 
order of people with a motto of peace 
with all (suleh kul), rather than as an 
eclectic religion. Akbar’s Hindu nobles 
preferred to remain aloof, with only 
Birbal consenting to become a member. 
Raja Todar Mai, Raja Bhagwan Das and 
Raja Man Singh all declined to be 
associated with it. 

Composition of the Nobility 

Notwithstanding the articulation of a 
new imperial ideology, power remained 
predominantly in the hands of an alien 
elite. Seventy percent of the Mughal 
officers were foreigners, mainly Iranis 
from Persia and Turanis from Central 
Asia. They belonged to families that had 
migrated to India with Humayun or 
had arrived after Akbar’s accession. 

During the course of Akbar’s rule, 
only twenty-one Hindus were recruited 
into the ranks of the upper nobility. Of 
these, the overwhelming majority 
(seventeen) were Rajputs. The other 
four included in this privileged circle 
were Birbal, Todar Mai, his son, and 
another Khattri. 


There were thirty-seven Hindus in 
the lower ranks of the nobility, of whom 
thirty were Rajputs. The question 
naturally arises as to why Rajputs were 
specially targeted for recruitment. There 
are principally two explanations for tills 
imperial strategy. Rajputs were the 
sword-arm of Hindu society. By 
winning them over, Akbar not only 
gained access to their military 
resources, but also strengthened his 
own position vis-a-vis the foreign 
Muslim nobles. As some historians 
have cogently argued, Akbar could, 
whenever he so needed, use the Rajputs 
as a counter-weight to his immigrant 
followers. Indian Muslims, to whom the 
Emperor also ' gave partial 
representation, could serve a similar 
purpose. 

The Rajput compulsions in 
consenting to this arrangement were 
hardly less practical. According to some 
scholars, eight hundred years of 
resistance had exhausted them. 
According to others, Akbar was not 
simply interested in balancing the 
various ethnic and factional groups 
within his empire. He wanted to create 
a new, broader and more neutral 
identity, that of the imperial official. He 
wished the nobles to perceive 
themselves as Mughal servants, rather 
than as racial and religious groups. To 
what extent the Emperor actually 
succeeded in submerging 
particularistic identities remains an 
open question. 

Hindus, of course, were present in 
large numbers in clerical posts in the 
administrative system, especially in the 
fiscal departments. 
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The Administrative Structure 

Akb' 1 / reorganised the administrative 
machinery to safeguard and enhance 
his own position as well as to introduce 
greater efficiency in his government. 
After the dismissal of Bairam Khan, he 
did away with the institution of the all- 
powerful u’«zir, distributed the 
functions of that office among several 
officers and often kept the post vacant. 
The jurisdiction of his central ministers 
was restricted and clearly defined to 
forestall the possibility of concentration 
of power in hands other than those of 
the Emperor. Thus, the diwan was 
responsible only for the functioning of 
the finance ministry, while the mir 
bakshi was accountable for the military 
department. The sadr us-sacfur looked 
after ecclesiastical affairs, while the mir 
saman was in-charge of the supply 
department. 

Akbar divided his empire into twelve 
provinces (subas), endowing each with 
a diman, bakshi, sadr and qazi who 
replicated the functions of their central 
government counterparts. The 
provinces were further sub-divided into 
sarkars and parganas where, too, 
effective checks and balances were 
enforced between the various 
government officials. 

Mansabdari System 

Among Akbar’s innovative measures 
ivas the creation of the mansabdari 
system incorpora ting the institutions of 
army, nobility and civil service. After 
several years of experimentation, Akbar 
gave final form to the mansabdari 
system in the twentieth year of his reign 1 . 
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In keeping with the martial nature of 
the Mughal state, the administrative 
machinery was now organised on a 
military basis, and even officers 
performing civil duties were given 
military ranks. These were indicated by 
the mansabs given to them. 

The Mughal mansab was dual in 
nature, consisting of two numbers, 
known as the zat and sauiar. A 
mansabdar, for example, could be given 
the rank of 1000/1000; the first figure 
always indicating his zat rank, the 
second his sauiar; The zat was a 
personal rank indicatiiig the position 
and status of the mansabdar. The pay 
he received for the zat rank was meant 
to meet his personal expenses. 

Sawar was the cavalry or military 
rank. It indicated the military 
obligations of the mansabdar, that is,' 
the number of horsemen and horses he 
was to maintain for the state. Generally , 
for every unit of ten men, the 
mansabdar was required to have 
twenty horses. The payment of horses 
varied according to their breed, the Iraqi 
breed getting more than the Turki or 
Tazi. To ensure that quality horsemen 
and horses were maintained by the 
mansabdars, Akbar ordered that a 
descriptive roll ( chehra ) be maintained 
of the soldiers and that horses that 
passed muster be branded (dcujh) with 
imperial marks. The mansabdars were 
paid a separate salary to meet their 
samar obligations. The salary they 
received for the sawar rank was 
usually greater than what they received 
for their zat rank. This was because 
while thfe zat salary was for personal 
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expenses, the sawar salary was to meet 
the costs of the troops, horses and 
equipment that the mansabdar had to 
maintain. Mansabdars were generally 
paid by assignments of land ijagirs) 
and were hence also known as jagirdars 
(holders of jagirs). Some mansabdars 
were paid in cash. 

While discussing the mansabdari 
system, it bears recalling that cavalry 
constituted the backbone of the Mughal 
army. The primary duty of the 
mansabdar was to maintain cavalry 
contingents for the state. According to 
calculations by moderri historians, in 
1595, 1,823 mansabdars commanded 
a minimum cavalry of 1,41,053, with 
horses and equipment. 

During the reign of Akbar, the 
average pay of a trooper per annum has 
been estimated at 9,600 dams, which 
remained unchanged in Jahangir’s 
times. Under Shah Jahan, this was 
reduced to 8,800 dams in 1630 and 
further to 8,000 dams in 1638-39. The 
latter figure remained in force in 
Aurangzeb’s reign. According to a 
reference in the Akbar Nama, the 
Rajput contingents appear to have 
received a differential and lower rate 
of payment. 

Reforms in Mansabdari 
The mansabdari system lost much of 
its efficiency under Akbar’s successors, 
necessitating the introduction of a series 
of corrective measures. An important 
change in Jahangir’s reign was the 
introduction of the du-aspa-sih-aspa 
rank. This was made part of the sawar 
rank and was usually bestowed as a 


sign of royal favour. Under the du-aspa- 
sih-aspa rank, the mansabdar’s sawar 
obligations and the payment made for 
them were both doubled. 

Shah Jahan found on his accession 
that many mansabdars no longer kept 
their full contingents, but drew the full 
sawar rank pay. He therefore reduced 
the zat salaries and the pay of the 
troopers, and passed the rule of one- 
third, one-fourth and one-fifth. 
According to this rule, when a 
mansabdar served in a province in 
which his jagir was located, he had to 
maintain a contingent equal to one- 
third of his sawar rank. If his jagir and 
posting were in different areas, his 
contingent had to be one-fourth of his 
sawar rank. Mansabdars serving in the 
Balkh-Badakshan campaign were 
required to meet only one-fifth of their 
sawar obligations. 

Shah Jahan also instituted the 
month scales. This was necessitated by 
the gap between the official estimate ol’ 
the income of a jagir (the jama) and the 
actual amount collected (hasil). For 
instance, in the last years of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, the hasil of the Mughal 
Deccan was only one-fourth the jama. 
The reduction in salary was 
accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in sawar obligations. Thus, if 
a mansabdar was required to maintain 
1000 troopers but was actually paid 
for only nine months of the year, his 
obligations would be scaled down to 
750 troopers and 1,650 horses. 

The mansabdari system was the 
mechanism by which the Mughals 
sought to administer India more firmly 
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than ever in the past. Mansabdars did 
not contribute to the formulation of 
imperial policy, but only helped to 
ensure its implementation.* 

Salary Bill of Mansabdars 

Scholars who have examined the salary 
bill of the mansabdars for the year 
1595-96. point out that as much as 
eighty-two percent of the net revenue 
resources of the empire were allocated 
to a mere 1,671 persons. 

The revenues of the Mughal state 
towards the end of Akbar's reign have 
been estimated at 99 million silver 
rupees per annum. Of this, 81 million 
rupees were assigned to the 
mansabdars who utilised about 51 
million rupees or roughly fifty-two 
percent oi the total jama to support 
their military contingents. Akbar 
himself spent almost nine per cent of 
the total jama of the empire on his 
personal military establishment. 

Two disturbing conclusions flow 
from these statistics. The first’and most 
obvious is the abnormally elitist nature 
of the Mughal state. The second is its 
overwhelmingly militaristic character. It 
devoured huge monies to raise and 
maintain a gigantic standing army in 
an age frequently depicted as a time of 
peace and stability. Given that India 
was almost free from the scourge of 
foreign invasions during Mughal 
times, it is apparent that this 
awesome military apparatus was 
directed towards conquering and 
re-conquering the same old territories 
and restive peoples. 
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Land Grants 

Apart from granting land assignments 
to mansabdars in lieu of pay. the 
Mughal state also gave tax-free land 
grants to religious scholars and divines. 
In Akbar’s time such grants (called 
suryurhal or madad-i-maash) totalled 
about three per cent of the jama. The 
overwhelming majority of the 
beneficiaries of such grants were 
Muslims. Another category of grants, 
known as waqf , were made to 
institutions for the upkeep of religious 
shrines, tombs and madarsas (religious 
schools). 

Land Revenue, and Methods of 
Assessment 

Scholars have provided detailed 
information on the various methods and 
rates of assessment current in Mughal 
India. 

The method most favourable to 
peasants was the batai or crop-sharing, 
which distributed the risks of 
cultivation between the cultivator and 
the state. Under this method, the crop 
was divided between the peasant and 
the state either when it was standing in 
the field, or after it had been cut, or 
when it was on the threshing floor. 

In the hasto-bud system, officials 
inspected the village, estimated the total 
produce and fixed the revenue 
demand. Sometimes the number of 
ploughs was taken into account to 
assess the total produce of the area. 

Under the kankut system, the land 
was first measured and the yield per 
unit for each crop estimated. This was 
then applied to the area under 
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cultivation. In the nasaq system, 
previous assessments were used for 
calculating the revenue due to the state. 

, The zabt system enforced by Sher 
Shah from Lahore to Awadh was 
initially adopted-by Akbar as well. On 
the basis of the prices prevalent in each 
region, Akbar sanctioned the rates by 
which the tax in kind could be 
converted into cash rates (called 
dasturs). At this time, there was only 
one crop rate based on average yield 
(rat) and one price schedule for the 
region from Lahore to Awadh. This 
disregarded the wide disparity in local 
productivity and prices. 

A fresh jama was prepared in 
the eleventh year of Akbar's reign 
(1566-67) by two senior revenue 
officials, Muzaffar Khan andTodar Mai, 
based on information supplied by the 
qarmngos. But the figures provided by 
the qanungos were found to be 
unreliable. The problem of annually 
commuting the rat into cash rates 
also remained. 

•As a solution to these problems, the 
Jama-i-dah-scda [jama of ten years) was 
compiled in the twenty-fourth regnal 
year (1579-80). To begin with, a new 
rai was prepared for every locality, 
based on the actual 1 rates of harvest of 
the previous ten years, in order to 
determine the average produce: The 
•cash rates of the previous ten years were 
also tabulated and 1 final dasturs 
compost^! on the basis of the average 
' price. The final dasturs eliminated the 
need for annual royal intervention and 
also greatly reduced the uncertainties 
in levying the yearly revenue demand. 


Among the (principal drawbacks of'the 
Jamaj : dahsalai,' however, was that 
the peasants were'left to bear all' the 
risks of cultivation.. 

Magnitude of Revenue Demand 
In Akbar’s time, the land revenue 
differed from area to area. In Kashmir, 
where two-thirds of the crop was being 
extracted from the peasants.dhe state 
claim was reduced to half the produce 
by the Emperor. . t 

In $ind as well,, the. demand was 
fifty percent of the produce, whereas in 
the desert regions of Ajmer suba, it 
varied from one-seventh to one-eighth 
of the harvest. The Dutch factor, 
Geleynssen, foUnd in Gujarat in 1629 
that the cultivators had to surrender 
three-fourths of their produce. ' 

in Aurangzeb’s reign, records from 
the Lahore regirin show that fifty 
percent of the wheat and barley crop 
was appropriated by the state under 
both the JcanJciit and crop-sharing 
systems. Scholars have drawn attention 
to a .1665 Jarman which reveals that 
some jagirdars in Gujarat were 
attempting to extract from.the peasants 
more than the whole produce in 
revenue by the simple device of 
declaring the yield to, be two and a half 
times more than what it actually was! 

Rural Taxes other than Laud Revenue 
Apart from the high revenue demand, 
the peasants had to pay a number of 
taxes collectively known as u>ufuhat. 
These included taxes on cattle, grazing 
animals, orchards and markets, in 
addition to which was the menace of 
extortions by revenue officials. 
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Though revenue officials were 
repeatedly warned against making 
illicit demands on the peasantry, the 
practice was rampant. The strain it 
imposed on the peasants can be 
gauged from a complaint bv the 
inhabitants ol a village that the illegal 
demands of revenue officials totalled to 
nearly one-third of the .jama of the 
village. The jaziyn imposed by Ernperor 
Aurangzeb at four percent of the jama. 
added to the financial strain of the 
Hindus. 

Scholars have pointed out that in 
many cases the total tax liability of the 
peasants became so enormous that 
they were forced to sell their wives, 
children and cattle to meet the state 
demand. A number of foreign travellers 
have a ties ted to the plight of the 
peasants in Mughal India. The Jesuit 
priest Jerome Xavier observed that in 
Gujarat and Kashmir. Mughal rule had 
resulted in an immense increase in the 
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misery of the people. Even in Akbar's 
time, the "Karori experiment” of 1574 
(which aimed at the measurement of all 
land under cultivation) was said to have 
caused tremendous suffering to the 
peasants. 

In Jahangir's reign, according to one 
account, the peasants were “cruelly and 
pitilessly oppressed.” Under Shah 
Jahan too, there are reports of "the 
cruelty of ill-fated officials" and “the 
oppression and neglect of the provincial 
governors.” 

The French traveller. Bernier, noted 
in Aurangzeb’s reign, that “a 
considerable portion of the good land 
remains untilled from the want of 
peasants.” many of whom "perish in 
consequence of the bad treatment they 
receive from the Governors." or 
“abandon the country.” 

Many peasants revolted, the 
unifying bonds of caste and religion 
greatly extending the scope of such 
uprisings. 




wXr ses 



(live an account of Akbar's campaigns against the Rajput states. 

Describe the nature of Akbar's forays in the Deccan. 

Enunciate the dynastic ideology that Abul Fazl created for his sovereign. 
Discuss the nature of the Din-i-llahi. Can it be regarded as a new religion? 
Give an account of the composition of the nobility under Akbar. 

What did Zat and Sou>cir rank signify in the mansabdari system? 

What were the reforms introduced in the mansabdari system under Akbar’s 
successors? 

What percentage of the slate income was disbursed among the mansabdars? 
Can the Mughal stale be described as militaristic in character? 

Describe the main features of the Zahi system. 

What was the Jcimai-dah-sala? 
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1 ! ■ Write short notes on: 
al Bated 

b) hnst-o-bud 

c) kankut 


d) nnsq 


:irk the extent of the Mughal empire at 


On a map of India, mu 
nf A khan 



d) Badaunl was an admirer of Akbar. 
C) Bernier was a French traveller. 
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Jahi. DtiiJ . <'.6 t627 

The issue of succession was one of the 
vexed legacies of the Timurids which 
was to plague the Mughals throughout 
their rule. The Timurid tradition of 
dividing the empire among royal 
offsprings entitled every Mughal prince 
to view himself as a future ruler. As a 
consequence, succession disputes 
frequently convulsed the empire. Both 
Humayun and his son, Akbar, were 
seriously challenged by their siblings 
in the initial years of their rule, and the 
problem dogged the Mughal Empire in 
subsequent centuries as well. 

In addition to brothers and half 
brothers, offsprings were also a 
potential threat. As early as 1591, 
Akbar, for instance, suspected his son 
Prince Salim (the future Jahangir) of 
attempting to poison him. By the end 
of the centurv, differences between the 
iwo had become so acute that Salim 
formally rebelled, set up an independent 
court at Allahabad, and assumed the 
imperial title of Shah. 


In 1605, when it became obvious 
that Akbar’s end was near. Prince Salim 
was in turn faced with an attempted 
coup by his eldest son, Prince Khusrau, 
who was aided and abetted byRaja Man 
Singh Kachhwaha and Mirza Aziz Koka 
(whose daughter was married to the 
Prince). The failure of the coup leaders 
to win over other leading nobles, 
combined with the active assistance 
rendered by the Sayyids of Barha to 
Salim, however, ensured that he was 
duly coronated successor to Akbar. 

However, this did not end the 
challenge to Jahangir from within the 
royal family. In April 1606, after six 
months of semi-confinement at Agra 
Fort, Prince Khusrau fled to Punjab and 
raised the banner of revolt against his 
father. He was, however, routed in his 
encounter with the imperial forces and 
captured along with his leading 
followers. Thereupon, the furious 
Emperor ordered that the principal 
supporters of the prince be impaled in 
front of him, but even- this severe 
retribution did not deter Khusrau, who 
next devised a plot to kill his father. 
Incensed, Jahangir commanded that his 
son be blinded, thus thwarting an 
immediate challenge to his rule. 

Conquests: 7:-.aided Lcgs< y : 
Achievemenis 

The Mughal Empire under Jahangir 
remained devoted to conquest and 
expansion. Mewar, which had hitherto 
resisted Mughal rule, presented an 
immediate arena of contest. Jahangir’s 
first operation against the state ended 
in failure, as did his nearly annual 
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Jahangir holding his father. Akbar's portrait 


subsequent campaigns. Finally, in 
1613, the Emperor positioned himself 
at Ajmer to personally supervise 
operations then entrusted to his son, 
Prince Khurram (the future. Shah 
Jahan). Confronted with an effective 
deployment of the imperial cavalry, the 
Rana, Amar Singh, surrendered in 
person to the Mughal prince, thus 
temporarily ending a sterling saga of 
defiance of Muslim rule. The Rana 
requested exemption from personal 
appearance at the imperial durbar, 
where he be represented by his son, 
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Karan, an arrangement to which the 
Mughats acquiesced. Mewar’s 
capitulation had a demonstrative effect 
on several, other resistant powers, which 
began to appreciate the difficulty of 
holding out indefinitely. 

In the north-east, long years of war 
had finally worn out the Afghans, but 
in Assam, the martial Ahoms clashed 
with the Mughals almost every year 
during the reign of Jahangir. Their 
military vigour, surprise attacks, and 
effective use of river boats combined to 
make them deadly foes of the Mughals 
and prevent an early resolution of 
the contest. 

Most of the smajl Rajput domains 
in the Himalayan foothills had been 
forced to accept Mughal suzerainty 
during the reign of Akbar. In return for 
the right to retain their kingdoms, they 
had agreed to pay an annual tribute, 
serve at the Emperor’s' court, and 
provide daughters in marriage to the 
imperial family. Akbar had also 
stationed faujdars in the area to keep 
a watch on these kingdoms. In 
Jahangir’s time, however, the Raja of 
Kangra felt confident enough to take on 
the Mughals. The imperial forces took 
almost three years to subjugate this 
tiny kingdom. Jahangir, thereby, 
became the first Muslim ruler to 
conquer Kangra and himself went there 
in 1620 to celebrate the Mughal 
accomplishment. He killed a bullock 
within the fort precincts and 
constructed a mosque in the area. 

In the north-west, the Mughals 
shared an ambivalent relationship with 
the Safavid kingdom of Persia. The 
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Meeting of Jahangir with the Persian King. 

Shah Abbas (miniature Mughal painting) 

Persians regarded themselves culturally 
superior and two Persian rulers had 
even asked Babur and Humayun to 
publicly show deterence to Shi’i Islam. 
Nonetheless, the Mughals and the 
Safavids routinely exchanged 
embassies, letters, and gifts. Other than 
the conflict over Qandhar, they never 
engaged in war with each other. Akbar 
had taken possession of Qandhar in 
1595. A Safavid attempt to reoccupy it 
in the early years of Jahangir’s reign 
ended in failure, but Jahangir’s illness 
in 1622 enabled the Persians to win 
back Qandhar. 


The Deccan 

The Deccan was another vexatious 
frontier for the Mughals. At the time of 
Akbar’s death, the Mughals were in 
possession ofKhandesh, Berar and the 
northern part of Ahmadnagar. However, 
opposition in Ahmadnagar revived 
under the leadership of Malik Ambar, 
forcing Jahangir to redeploy Mughal 
forces against that state. After a decade 
of warfare, the Mughals finally 
overwhelmed Ahmadnagar in 1616. 
Malik Ambar, however, managed to 
escape to continue the struggle against 
the Mughals. 

Jahangir directed Prince Khurram 
to assume command of the Deccan 
operations. Khurram won a major battle 
against Malik Ambar, who consented 
to hand over Berar and Ahmadnagar 
to the Mughals. 

However, Malik Ambar soon 
reneged on his agreement and asked 
Bijapur and Golconda to assist him in 
his anti-Mughal drive. Khurram re¬ 
established Mughal control over 
Ahmadnagar and also obliged Bijapur 
and Golconda to pay heavy fines. The 
Deccan now entered its familiar political 
trajectory of tactical submissions and 
recurrent revolts. The Marathas were 
important participants in these events. 

The Sikhs 

Meanwhile, a fresh battleground was 
being readied in Punjab. It is difficult 
to comprehend the reasons for 
Jahangir’s animosity to the fifth 
Sikh Guru. Arjun. The Sikhs were 
most peace loving religious people and 
posed no threat to the Mughal state. 
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Perhaps Jahangir was suspicious of 
native religious leaders with large 
popular followings. 

He hinted as much in his memoirs, 
the Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. “In Goindwal, 
which is on the river Biyah (Beas),” he 
wrote, “there was a Hindu named 
Arjun, in the garments of sainthood and 
sanctity, so much so that he had 
captivated many of the simple-hearted 
of the Hindus, and even of the ignorant 
and foolish followers of Islam, by his 
ways and manners, and they had 
loudly sounded the drum of his 
holiness. They called him Guru and 
from all sides... people crowded to 
worship and manifest complete faith 
in him...” 

An added provocation was that 
Prince Khusrau, during his ill-fated 
rebellion against Jahangir, had briefly 
met the Guru at Goindwal, where Guru 
Arjun had blessed him by putting a 
saffron mark on his forehead. The 
Emperor ordered the seizure of the 
Guru’s properties and children and his 
execution, making him the first of the 
Sikh Gurus to be so martyred at the 
hands of the Mughals. 

Guru Arjun’s young son and 
successor, Hargobind, reacted to this 
patently unjust turn of events by paying 
attention to temporal as well as 
spiritual affairs. His two swords, 
Piri and Miri, symbolised the 
complementarity of spiritual and 
temporal authority. He constructed the 
Akal Takht at the Golden Temple and 
held court there to conduct secular 
matters. He encouraged his followers to 
engage in martial activities and built the 
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fort of Lohgarh for defensive purposes. 
These measures aroused the suspicion 
of the Mughal officers who reported the 
matter to the Emperor. Enraged, 
Jahangir had the Guru imprisoned at 
Gwalior fort for two years. Upon his 
release. Guru Hargobind shifted his 
base to the Himalayan foothills. 

Religious Disposition 

It is not easy to form a proper 
assessment of Jahangir’s religious 
views. He stated in his autobiography 
that he deeply respected Muslim saints 
and divines. He viewed participation in 
Hindu festivals as politically expedient. 

In 1613, Jahangir began a three- 
year stay at Ajmer to direct operations 
against Amar Singh, the Rana of Mewar. 
During this time, he visited the dargah 
of Muinuddin Chishti nine times, 
making generous donations on each 
occasion. He also began wearing pearl 
earrings as a mark of his devotion to 
the Chishti saint, a practice quickly 
adopted by many of his courtiers. 

Jahangir celebrated his victory over 
the Rana by hunting on the banks of 
die sacred tank at Pushkar, near Ajmer, 
violating local tradition. He had the 
image of Vishnu in his Varaha 
incarnation destroyed and thrown into 
the tank. As the temple was said to 
belong to the Rana’s uncle, some 
modern historians attribute political 
rather than religious motives to this act. 
Jahangir also built a hunting palace on 
the banks of the Pushkar tank-, thus 
registering Mughal presence in one of 
the holiest Hindu teerthas. 
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At the same time, however, Jahangir 
was attracted to the great Vaishnava 
ascetic. Gosain Jadrup. Jahangir called 
on the sage several times after the latter 
declined the imperial invitation to visit 
the Mughal court. Jahangir visited him 
fust in Ujjain and then again a few years 
later when he met the saint twice within 
one week. He wrote of that occasion: “On 
Monday, the twelfth, my desire to see 
Gosain Jadrup again increased and 
hastening to his hut. without ceremony, 

I enjoyed his society. Sublime words 
were spoken between us. God Almighty 
has granted him an unusual grace, a 
lofty understanding, and excellent 
nature and sharp intellectual powers, 
with a God-given knowledge and a 
heart free from the attachments of the 
world, so that putting behind his back 
to the world and all that is in it, he sits 
content in the comer of solitude and 
without wants." 

The other religious figure of note 
whom Jahangir is on record as having 
interacted with was Shaikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi, a leading light of the 
Naqshbandi Sufi order. Sirhindi had 
been critical of Akbar’s policies, which 
he felt had diluted the Islamic profile of 
the government. He hoped that Jahangir 
would reverse his father’s misguided 
policies. Sirhindi regarded the 
execution of the Sikh Guru by Jahangir 
as a notable event. 

Many learned Muslims shared 
Sirhindi's distrust of Akbar’s policies. 
But they rejected his claim to be a 
manifestation of the Four Pious Caliphs. 

Sirhindi was summoned by the 
Emperor and imprisoned. On the basis 


of available evidence, it is difficult to 
conclusively establish the reasons for 
his confinement. Jahangir himself noted 
that he was offended by Sirhindi’s claim 
to parity with the Four Pious Caliphs. 
On his release from prison a year later, 
however, the Emperor presented 
Sirhindi with a robe of honour, a gift of 
a thousand rupees, and the choice of 
staying on at the imperial court or 
retiring to his native Sirhind. Sirhindi 
chose the former option, and resided at 
the imperial camp for nearly three 
years. Some of the sermons he delivered 
were heard by the Emperor. 

Nur Jahan 

In 1611, a significant phase in the 
Emperor’s life commenced with his 
marriage to an Iranian widow, 
Mehrunissa, the daughter of his 
nobleman, Itimad-ud-Daulah. The new 
queen soon became the favourite of die 
Emperors’ wives, and was given the tide, 
Nur Jahan (Light of the World). 

According to several accounts, 
Nur Jahan acquired a tremendous 
hold over the Emperor and emerged 
as a factor in imperial politics. Her 
father was made the imperial diwan, 
while her brother. Asaf Khan, became 
a leading mansabdar. The vaulting 
position of the Empress’s family was 
furdier cemented by the'marriage of 
Asaf Khan’s daughter, Arjumand 
Banu (the future Mumtaz Mahal), 
with. Jahangir’s second son and 
heir-apparent, Prince Khurram, 
in 1612. 

Nur Jahan, her father, brother 
and Prince Khurram emerged, as a 
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formidable power bloc, an alliance that 
lasted for at least a decade. But the 
group disintegrated when the Emperor 
fell ill and Nur Jahan came to the helm 
and clashed with Prince Khurram. 
Nur Jahan now had her daughter 
from her previous marriage married 
to Jahangir’s youngest son. Prince 
Shahryar, thus creating a claimant 
to the throne more amenable to 
her control. 

* 

Succession 

In 1621, when Prince Khurram heard 
that the Emperor was critically ill, he 
ordered the secret murder of his elder 
brother, the blinded Prince Khusrau. 
Nur Jahan’s machinations on behalf of 
her son-in-law. Prince Shahryar, 
goaded Prince Khurram into open 
revolt. Though defeated by Jahangir’s 
army, Khurram remained in rebellion, 
fleeing from one part of the empire to 
another in search of allies. Ultimately, 
he agreed to a truce under which he 
remained governor of the Deccan 
provinces and sent two'of his sons, Dara 
Shukoh and Aurangzeb, as hostages 
to his father’s court. 

Jahangir died in 1627, and 
Khurram was able to mount the throne, 
partly due to the deft manoeuvrings of 
his father-in-law, Asaf Khan. 
Immediately after his accession, Shah 
Jahan ordered the execution of his 
brother. Prince Shahryar; the two sons 
of hia brother. Prince Khusrau; and 
the two sons of Jahangir’s brother. 
Prince Daniyal. 
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Shah Jahan [1628-1658) 

The kingdom founded by Babur, 
nurtured by Akbar. consolidated by 
Jahangir, reached its zenith under Shah 
Jahan. Unmatched in military might, 
territorial extent and wealth, it was truly 
a pre-eminent power, an empire by evefy 
definition of the term. 

Stretching from Sind to Sylhet and 
from Balkh to the Deccan, its annual 
assessed revenues stood at a mind- 
boggling 8,800 millions dams, up from 
7,000 million dams, two decades earlier 
under Jahangir and 4,061 million 
dams in the fortieth year of Akbar’s 
reign. The imperial reserves were 
estimated at 95 million rupees, half in 
coin, the rest in bullion, precious 
stones, and other valuables. As against 
the 1,47,000-plus cavalrymen in the 
year 1595-96 of Akbar’s reign, the total 
number of armed horsemen in Shah 
Jahan’s empire was an impressive 
2 , 00 , 000 . 

The burgeoning imperial revenues 
led to a frenzied construction of state 
monuments, buildings so elegant and 
refined that Shah Jahan is even now 
mainly remembered for them. The new 
capital city of Shahjahanabad, the 
I aj Mahal, the all-marble structures at 
Agra Fort, continue to evoke 
appreciation for their aesthetic 
appearance and fine workmanship. It 
has been calculated that altogether 
Shah Jahan spent at least 28.9 million 
rupees bn his building activities in the 
course of his three decade long reign. 
The magnificence of his Peacock Throne 
continued to be recalled long after it was 
carried away by Nadir Shah. 
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Conquests 

Shah Jahan’s reign witnessed an 
Intensification of Mughal rule even in 
areas that had formally accepted it. The 
Bundela Rajputs were among those 
who felt the tightening imperial grip. The 
Bundelas had established their capital 
at Orchha on the Betwa river in the 
early sixteenth century. Thereafter, 
other branches of the clan also settled 
in the region and the area became 
known after them as Bundelkhand. 
Akbar had, however, succeeded in 
forcing the ruling house to pay tribute. 

A member of the Bundela clan, Bir 
Singh Deo. had arranged the murder 
of Abul Fazl at Prince Salim’s request. 
Consequently, when Salim became 
Emp*eror, he endorsed Bir Singh’s claim 
to the Bundela throne. Bir Singh 
remained on the throne for two decades, 
and died in the same year as Jahangir. 

Bir Singh had also aided Jahangir 
in suppressing the revolt of his son. the 
future Shah Jahan. Consequently, 
when Bir Singh’s son, Jujhar Singh, 
arrived at the court of Emperor Shah 
Jahan, an inquiry was ordered into the 
assets of his late father. Alarmed at this 
turn of events, Jujhar Singh tied to his 
home state with the Mughal army in hot 
pursuit. The imperial troops ravaged 
the surrounding countryside before 
attacking the city. Three thousand 
Bundela Rajputs died defending their 
• kingdom. Jujhar Singh was obliged to 
pay an indemnity of 1.5 million rupees, 
gift fourty war elephants and cede one 
'district to the Mughals. He and his sons 
were also directed to serve in the 
Deccan campaigns. 


In 1634, Jujhar Singh again landed 
himself in trouble by attacking the 
neighbouring Gond kingdom, killing its 
ruler Bhim Narayan, and seizing the 
treasure found at Chauragarh fort. 
Shah Jahan immediately ordered 
Jujhar Singh to restore the Gond lands 
as well as the cache and pay a fine. 

When Jujhar Singh refused to 
comply, Mughal troops were sent to 
depose him and install Devi Singh 
Bundela as raja instead. Jujhar Singh 
fled to Chanda, another Gond kingdom 
in central India, still beyond Mughal 
jurisdiction. Overtaken by Mughal 
troops, his principal wives were 
executed by their attendants to avoid 
the humiliation of falling into enemy 
hands. The remaining women in the 
entourage, however, were seized and 
sent to the Mughal harem. Two sons 
and one grandson were converted to 
Islam and one who refused to do so, 
slain. Jujhar Singh and his eldest son 
were in turn killed by a group of Gonds. 

The Gond raja of Chanda was also 
forced to pay a huge indemnity as well 
as pledge to send an annual tribute. 
Meanwhile, an enormous booty was 
unearthed at Orchha. Shah Jahan 
himself arrived at the palace where, 
according to the chronicler Abdul 
Hamid Lahori, “the Islam-cherishing 
Emperor demolished the lofty and 
massive temple of Bir Singh Deo near 
his palace and erected a mosque on its 
site.” Thus, two principal kingdoms in 
central India, Bundelkhand and 
Gondwana, experienced a heightened 
degree of imperial control. 
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Shah Jahan's endeavour to impose 
tributary status on the small Rajput hill 
state of Garhwal in the Himalayan 
foothills, however, proved abortive. The 
Mughal forces were so badly trounced 
that it was only twenty'years later that 
a second expedition was launched to 
subdue the kingdom. That too, was a 
failure. The Emperor then gathered 
fresh troops equipped with artillery to 
invade the state. The Raja agreed to pay 
tribute and send his son to the imperial 
court. 

In the north-east, Kuch Bihar and 
Kamarupa had marked the limits of the 
Mughal Empire. In 1636, the murder 
of a trader-emissary of the Mughals 
provoked an Ahom-Mughal war. After 
a bitter battle fought over land and 
river, the Mughals retreated in the face 
of stout Ahom defence. The ensuing 
treaty, which ensured peace in the 
region for the next two decades, 
recognised the independent status of 
the Ahoms. 

The Southern Frontier 

The southern frontier was also 
stabilised. In 1632, Ahmadnagar was 
finally conquered and the Nizam Shahi 
ruler taken prisoner. Many Muslim 
members of the state’s ruling class were 
assimilated into Mughal service, as were 
a few Marathas. 

Shah Jahan then ordered the two 
remaining states of Bijapur and 
Golconda to accept Mughal sovereignty 
and pay annual tribute. The ruler of 
Golconda promptly acceded to these 
demands, but military action was 
needed to enforce Bijapur’s compliance. 
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Thus, both kingdoms came within the 
Mughal ambit. 

The North-West 

Like other Mughal rulers before him, 
Shah Jahan also aspired to recover the 
Timurid homelands in Central Asia 
from the Uzbeks. However, his 
unsuccessful foray in the region cost 
the Mughals millions of rupees and the 
lives of thousands of troops. At no point 
could the Mughals threaten the Uzbek 
capital or even come close to their 
chertshedcityof Samarqa nd. 

Shah Jahan’s other obsession in the 
north-west was the recovery of Qandhar 
from the Persians. Here he met with 
initial success. In 1638, the Persian 
commander of Qandhar. following 
differences with the Safavid ruler, Shah 
Safi, surrendered the fort to the 
Mughals and entered their service. In 
gratitude, Shah Jahan appointed him 
governor of Kashmir. Qandhar 
remained with the Mughals for a decade 
after which the new Safavid ruler, 
taking advantage of the Mughal failure 
In Central Asia, attacked Qandhar and 
forced the Mughals to surrender. 

Three major campaigns to recover 
Qandhar in the next few years ended in 
failure. Qandhar remained with the 
Safavids until the dynasty itself went 
into decline in the eighteenth century. 

Despite the fairly extensive military 
campaigns undertaken during his 
reign, Shah Jahan neglected vital 
aspects of his armouiy. He took little 
interest in developing better firearms 
and made no investment in the science 
of ordnance. 
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Political Culture 

Shah Jahan’s reign heralded a distinct 
departure from the more liberal times 
of his grandfather. In his sixth regnal 
year in 1633, Shah Jahan began 
prohibiting the repair of shrines. 
When informed that the Hindus 
wished to complete the construction 
of several unfinished temples in 
Banaras, the Emperor ordered the 
demolition of new places of worship 
in the city. Prominent Hindu temples 
encountered during military 
expeditions met a similar fate. 

The Emperor continued the annual 
state sponsorship of pilgrims to Mecca. 
Every year, two shiploads set sail for 
that city at state expense, besides 
which, nine missions were sent to Mecca 
and Medina laden with goods to be sold 
for the benefit of the poor there. The 
Sharif of Mecca in turn sent a goodwill 
mission to the Mughal court. The head 
of the embassy, Shaikh Abdus Samad, 
was subsequently appointed chief 
judge of the Mughal army. 

The shift in imperial attitude was 
reflective of the growing ascendancy of 
revivalist forces within the wider Muslim 
c.ommunity. Several Sufi orders, 
principally the Naqshbandis, advocated 
greater adherence to the Quran 
and Sharia. 

The Sikhs 

Like his father, Shah Jahan also clashed 
with the Sikhs. For reasons not clear, he 
ordered Mughal troops to besiege 
Guru Hargobind’s headquarters at 
Ramdaspur (present Amritsar). It 
appears that Shah Jahan was unhappy 


because of the ever increasing member 
of the Guru's followers resulting in a clash 
between the Mughals and the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs repulsed the Mughal 
attack, but the Guru shifted his 
residence to Kartarpur in the Jalandhar 
Doab. He was harassed by Mughal 
forces there as well, and again emerged 
victorious. Convinced that the Mughals 
would continue to create unnecessary 
problems, he left Amritsar to reside in 
the territory of a Rajput vassal of the 
Mughals in Nalagarh where he founded 
a new town called Keeratpur. He lived 
there until his death in 1644, carrying 
out his martial exercises and 
maintaining a contingent of horses, 
horsemen and matchlockmen. He 
continued to attract a large number of 
followers. Khattris and Jats comprised 
a large section of his devotees. Guru 
Hargobind nominated Har Rai, a young 
boy of fourteen, as his successor. 

Nobility under Shah Jahan 

The mid-seventeenth century chronicler. 
Abdul Hamid Lahori, has provided a list 
of mansabdars of 500 z at and above in 
the year 1647-48 of Shah Jahan’s-reign. 
Scholars who have examined the list 
have come to interesting conclusions 
about the composition of the ruling class 
under Shah Jahan. 

The most remarkable feature that 
comes to light is the exceptional 
increase in the number of mansabdars 
from Akbar’s time. From 283 at the end 
of Akbar’s reign, the figure had jumped 
to 445 barely four decades later. As in 
the past, mansabdars remained the 
most powerful and privileged group in 
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me empire, with those at the top 
echelons appropriating the lion’s share 
of state resources. 

The four sons of Emperor Shah 
Jahan (Dara, Shah Shuja, Aurangzeb 
and Murad) were together allotted over 
eight per cent oi the assessed imperial 
revenue. Overall, as much as 37.6 per 
cent of the assessed annual revenues of 
the empire were disbursed among just 
73 imperial officers. Altogether, the 
445 mansabdars consumed more than 
three-fourths oi' the revenues of the state. 

Despite controlling so much wealth, 
mansabdars did little to promote 
economic growth. The increase in the 
number of large towns in Mughal India 
■vas not. a true indicator of the health of 
the economy. As scholars have pointed 
out, this growth was parasitical. Towns 
grew to meet the needs of the large 
numbers of troops and attendants of 
the nobles and to produce the .luxury 
items desired by the Mughal ruling* 
class. Though the latter may have 
diverted a part of their fortunes in usury 
and commerce, they more often tended 
to misuse their office to monopolise 
trade, and even the labour of artisans. 

In terms of religious and racial 
break up. the overwhelming majority 
of mansabdars (almost four-fifths)' were 
Muslims, Hindus accounting for 
the remaining one-fifth. Again, the 
bulk ol the Hindu nobility comprised 
of Rajputs. 

As in the past. Iranis and Turauis 
dominated the nobility, jointly 
comprising roughly fifty per cent of the 
top imperial officials. In contrast to the 
negligible Afghan representation under 
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Akbar, they now constituted a little over 
five per cent of the Mughal officers. 
The Indian Muslim component 
was restricted to slightly less than 
fifteen percent. 

The Dec can i Muslims, who had 
previously served the southern sultans, 
were a new group of entrants into the 
Mughal nobility. Eight of them are 
mentioned in the list. Ten Marathas 
were also accommodated, a reflection 
of their growing political clout. There 
were no Marathas in Akbar’s nobility 
and only one in Jahangir’s. 

Win of Succession 
In the closing years of Shah Jahan’s 
reign, the Mughal Empire was rent by 
dissensions within the imperial family. 
The principal protagonists were two 
royal princes, Dara Shukoh, the heir- 
apparent, and Aurangzeb, the 
Emperor’s third son. 

While personal ambitions 
undoubtedly dictated the actions of the 
princes, it is indisputable that they held 
varying viewpoints on matters of crucial 
importance for the imperial polity. What 
further aggravated the situation and in 
fact strengthened the position of 
Aurangzeb was the growing 
prominence of revivalist movements 
within the Islamic community. 

In this atmosphere, Dara’s 
apparently less than conformist 
behaviour earned him the ire of his co¬ 
religionists. Dara’s attempt to 
understand the Quranic concept of 
marmuz (mysterious, symbolic) led him 
to study Hindu scriptures, specially the 

Upanishads , Dara reasoned that since 

, 
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tiie Quran clearly stated that every land 
had been provided spiritual guidance 
by the Almighty, India too must have 
had divinely revealed scriptures. He 
believed that the Vedas and the 
Upanishads belonged to that category. 
The Quranic concept of marmuz. he felt, 
could be understood by studying the 
L/panishads. 

Consequently, assisted by Brahmin 
scholars, he translated fifty-two 
l/panishads into Persian, the collective 
work being known as the Sirr-i-A/cbar. 
This impressive feat convinced him that 
the Upanishads were the original 
expression of the ‘Oneness ot God.' His 
arguments however found few takers 
within his community. ■. 

Aurangzeb, by contrast, presented 
himself as a strict Sunni. He was the 
most skilled military general and 
administrator, and the most astute 
among the royal princes. In 1652, Shah 
Jahan sent him to the Deccan to shore 
up its administration and revenues. 
Assisted by Murshid Quli Khan, a 
talented revenue officer, Aurangzeb 
subslantially improved the outflow of 
resources from the Deccan. 

As a consequence of the 1636 treaty 
with Shah Jahan, Bijapur and 
Goleonda had secured their northern 
frontier from Mughal attack. This had 
left them free to expand southwards, 
mainly into Karnataka, then controlled 
by Telugu and Tamil nayaks. As a 
result, Bijapur had acquired control of 
the land between the Palar and Kaveri 
river, and this area became known as 
Bijapur Karnataka. 


Golconda's march into Karnataka 
was led by Mir Jumla, an enormously 
successful first-generation Iranian 
immigrant. He had secured diamond, 
mining concessions and stakes in the 
state's maritime trade and commerce. 
What is more, lie managed to rise to the 
post of Chief Minister. He won sizeable 
territory for Goleonda in Karnataka. 
This new area was called Hyderabad 
Karnataka after the Goleonda capital of 
Hyderabad. 

When differences with the Qutb 
Shah ruler of Goleonda forced Mir 
Jumla to flee in self-defence, Aurangzeb 
quickly established contact with the 
fugitive officer. His plans for a joint 
invasion of Goleonda with Mir Jumla 
were not approved by Shah Jahan. who 
also withdrew from a proposed invasion 
of Bijapur. 

At this moment, Shah Jahan fell ill. 
triggering off a war of succession among 
his sons. The four contestants were all 
blood brothers, sons of Mumtaz Mahal, 
and all holding powerful positions. 
Dara, stationed at the court was the 
heir-designate; Shuja was governor of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa; Aurangzeb 
was in charge of the Deccan and 
Murad Baksh was governor of Gujarat 
and Multan. 

On receiving news of the Emperor’s 
Illness, Shuja declared himself Emperor 
and began the march towards Agra. Hr 
was, however, defeated near Varanasi 
by a force led by Darn's son, Sulaimnn 
Shukoh, and Raja Jai Singh. Murad 
Baksh similarly crowned himself in 
Gujarat. Aurangzeb now established 
secret links with Murad and Shuja. 
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promising to recognise them as 
independent rulers of parts of the 
Empire. The combined troops of 
Aurangzeb and Murad defeated Shah 
Jahan’s army commanded by the 
Marwar ruler, J as want Singh Rath or. 

Dara, meanwhile, raised a 50,000 
strong contingent to confront 
Aurangzeb. The two sides met at 
Samugarh, near Agra, where 
Aurangzeb triumphed. Dara fled 
towards Delhi and spent the next few 
months wandering to Lahore. Gujarat, 
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the Rann of Kutch, Seistan and the 
Bolan Pass. He was finally captured and 
broLight before Aurangzeb who had by 
then crowned himself king after 
imprisoning his father, the Emperor 
Shah Jahan. and his erstwhile ally and 
brother, Murad. Aurangzeb ordered 
Dara’s execution on the ground that he 
had been deviating from Islam. In the 
meantime, Shuja had died fleeing his 
brother after being routed in battle. 
Aurangzeb now crowned himself king 
for the second time. 


O 


':cises 




: Describe Jahangir's dealings with the Sikh Guru Arjun. 

,* Recount the Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi episode in Jahangir’s reign. 

Give a brief account of the conquests of Shah Jahan. 

Explain the composition of the nobility under Shah Jahan. 

What were the issues involved in the war of succession among the sons of 
Shah Jahan? 

*•. Write short notes on Jahangir's campaigns against: 
a I Me war 

b) Assam 

c) Kangru 
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Aurangzeb (3 658-1707) 

Nearly three centuries after his rule. 
Aurangzeb remains the subject of 
intense academic scrutiny. A seasoned 
administrator and an able general, he 
was fired by the ambition to bring the 
whole of India under Mughal rule. At 
the same time, the Emperor was 
renowned for his puritanical lifestyle 
and religious zeal, which led him to take 
measures widely acknowledged as 
detrimental to the stability of the empire. 

Conquests 

The imperfect integration of several 
parts of the sub-continent with the 
Mughal Empire necessitated repeated 
expeditions to conquer the same 
regions. Aurangzeb’s reign was no 
exception to this trend. 

Taking advantage of the political 
uncertainty during the war of 
succession, several rulers in the north¬ 
east had rebelled against imperial 
control. Prem Narayan of Kuch Bihar 
had cast aside the Mughal yoke, while 
Jayadhwaj, the Ahom ruler, had 
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invaded the Mughal district of 
Kamarupa. 

Upon assuming the throne, 
Aurangzeb deputed Mir Jumla to 
establish order in the region. Within one 
year, Mir Jumla restored Mughal 
authority in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
whereafter he decided to wage “a holy 
war with the infidels of Assam.” Assisted 
by a well-equipped army he marched 
to Kuch Bihar and annexed the 
kingdom, changing its name to Alamgir 
Nagar. The raja’s son, who converted to 
Islam, joined the Mughals. 

The Mughal army then marched 
towards Kamarupa and despite Ahom 
resistance re-occupied Gauhati and 
Garghaon. The Ahoms, however, kept 
up their attacks, cutting off the supply 
lines of the Mughal troops and forcing 
them to endure severe hardships. 
Finally, in 1663, the Ahoms agreed to 
a settlement whereby the Ahom ruler 
became a Mughal vassal, agreed to send 
a daughter in marriage to the Mughal 
court and cede considerable territory. 
But after Mir Jumla’s death in 1663, 
successive Mughal governors were 
unable to consolidate Mughal hold on 
the Brahmaputra valley, and both 
Gauhati and Kamarupa were lost to the 
empire. 

The Mughals were more successful 
against the Maghs of Arakan on the 
east coast of the Bay of Bengal. The 
Magh headquarter was annexed and 
renamed Islamabad by the new Mughal 
governor. Another trouble spot was 
Palamau, situated between Chhota 
Nagpur and the hills of central India, 
and inhabited by the tribal Cheros. The 
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Cheros had greatly extended their 
domains to the chagrin of the Mughals. 
Aurangzeb ordered the annexation of 
their kingdom in 1661. 

The north-eastern frontier, however, 
continued to simmer. In 1682. 
Gadadhar Singh, the new Ahom king, 
forced the Mughals to retreat to the 
Manas river in the battle of Itakhuli. This 
remained the boundary between the 
Ahoins and the Mughals till the British * 
occupation of the area. The ruler and 
later his son, Rudra Singh (1696- 
1714), patrons of Shakta Hinduism, 
channelised their energies in 
consolidating their hold over their 
territory. The Ahom kingdom became 
so strong that it even contemplated an 
invasion of Bengal towards the end of 
Aurangzeb’s reign. 

One of Aurangzeb's last acts in the 
east was the appointment in 1701 of a 
convert to Islam as chief financial officer 
in Bengal. Kartalab Khan soon restored 
imperial revenue collections in the 
province and transmitted the surplus 
income to the Emperor In the south, to 
sustain the campaigns there. 

The north-west, an area of special 
concern to the Mughals, also remained 
disturbed. Its inhabitants were divided 
into two main groups - the Pathans and 
the Tajiks. The Pathans consisted of 
numerous tribes like the Yusufzais, 
Afridis and Wazirs. In 1667, the 
Yusufzais revolted against the Mughals. 
The Afridis followed in 1672. The 
insurrection assumed such serious 
proportions that Aurangzeb himself 
had- to march to the region. 


Political Ideology 

Soon after his accession, it became 
evident that Aurangzeb was 
determined to cast his regime in a 
strictly Islamic mould. In 1659, after 
his second coronation, he banned the 
celebration of Nauroz, the Persian new 
year; replaced the solar calendar by the 
lunar hijra; dismissed court musicians 
and royal painters; banned the drinking 
of wine and the use of opium; and 
appointed muhtasibs (court censors) 
from among the ulema to enforce Sharia 
injunctions. 

Between 1659 and 1670, the 
Emperor issued several ordinances, 
which intensified the trend towards 
Islamisation. Akbar’s practice of giving 
darshan to his subjects from a balcony 
( jharoka-darshan ) was abandoned, as 
was the ceremony of weighing the 
Emperor on his birthday. The 
pilgrimage tax levied on Hindus 
travelling to their teerthas, abolished 
by Akbar, was reinstated. In 1665, the 
Emperor ordered Muslims to pay an 
internal customs duty of 2.5 per cent 
as against 5 per cent for Hindus. 

In his Muntakhab-al Lubab. the 
Mughal historian Khafi Khan recorded 
that provincial governors and revenue 
officers were ordered to dismiss Hindu 
officials and appoint Muslims in their 
stead. The Emperor was particularly 
keen to reserve the posts of peshkars 
and karoris for Muslims. It is 
another matter that the order was not 
fully enforced. 

In his personal life as well, the 
Emperor was moving towards greater 
religiosity. The medieval chronicler. 
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Saqi Mustaid Khan, vividly describes 
the monarch’s piety: “(Aurangzeb) used 
to send large amounts of money, for 
some years annually, at others once in 
two or three years, to the pious men 
living in retreat in those Holy Cities, and 
a large number of men in those Holy 
Places were permanently employed by 
him on daily stipends to act as his 
deputies in walking round the Ka’ ba 
bowing to the Prophet’s tomb, reading 
the two copies of the Quran written by 
this pious Emperor with his own hand 
and presented to Medina.” 

To refurbish Muslim society on 
more strictly Islamic lines, Aurangzeb 
ordered the compilation of judgements 
on Islamic law. He hoped this would 
help the Muslim public become familiar 
with correct Islamic practices. The 
compendium, called Fatawa-i-Alamgiri , 
gained wide acceptance in the Islamic 
world as a guide to right action for 
orthodox Muslims. 

In 1669, the Emperor ordered the 
destruction of all temples recently built 
or repaired. Temples in Mathura and 
Banaras became special targets of 
attack. In Mathura, the famous 
Keshava Rai temple built by Bir Singh 
Bundela at a cost of over three million 
rupees was ravaged. A Mughal 
newsletter dated January 1670 stated, 
“in the month of Ramadan, the 
religious-minded emperor ordered the 
demolition of the Hindu temple at 
Mathura known as the Dera of Keshav 
Rai. His officers accomplished it in a 
short time. A grand mosque was built 
on its site at a vast expenditure.” The 
richly bejewelled idols were huried 
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under the steps of Jahan Ara’s mosque 
at Agra. 

The Vishwanath temple at Banaras 
was similarly destroyed and a mosque 
erected in its place. The French 
traveller, Tavernier’s description of the 
temple prior to its destruction is a 
unique historical record. He has also 
provided a moving account of the 
young princes receiving knowledge 
from brahmin teachers in a college next 
to the temple, founded by Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh, a leading Rajput at 
Aurangzeb’s court. 

In 1670. the images of Lord Krishna 
as Govinddevji and Radha. were 
removed from their abode at the Govind 
temple in Vrindavan and taken to the 
ancestral land of the Kachhwahas for 
safe keeping. 

Many temples in Orissa were likewise 
destroyed. During 1679-80, many old 
temples were desecrated in Jodhpur and 
Udaipur. It is said that during 
Aurangzeb’s reign, the Rana of Mewar, 
fearing for the safety of an idol of Lord 
Krishna at Mathura, secredy carried it to 
Nathdwara near his capital Udaipur, 
where it is worshipped to this day. 

Saqi Mustaid Khan records 
Aurangzeb’s order of 1669 that all 
schools and temples of non-Muslims be 
razed. A particular instance has been 
reported from the town of Buriya in 
Sarkar Sirhind, where local officials 
flattened a Sikh gurudwara on imperial 
orders and replaced it with a mosque. 
The Sikhs in turn razed the mosque, 
an indication of the social tensions 
generated by the imperial orders. 
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Aurangzeb had shown intolerance 
towards Hindu sacred architecture well 
before lie became Emperor. As governor 
of Gujarat, he had ordered the 
destruction of several such structures. 
In some cases, the idols were broken 
and the temples closed rather than 
demolished. After becoming Emperor, 
Aurangzeb learnt that new idols had 
been installed and worship resumed 
in those temples. Thereupon, he 
issued fresh instructions for pulling 
down those temples. Somnath was one 
of them. 

Scholars have presented an 
interesting case study of the protests 
of the Hindu merchants of Surat 
against imperial policies. The city’s 
qazi compelled several of them to 
convert to Islam and threatened 
others with similar action if they did 
not give him money. He also 
demanded payment to prevent the 
desecration of Hindu temples in Surat. 
In protest, eight thousand Banias 
migrated to neighbouring Broach, 
leaving their wives and children in the 
care of family members. Their 
departure adverse’y affected the city’s 
commerce. The protestors returned 
after three months, on receiving from 
the Emperor “some assurance of their 
safety and more freedom in their 
religion." 

In 1679 came the Emperor’s 
most contentious decision, the 
reimposition of the discriminatory 
jaziya tax on Hindus. Khali Khan has 
left a vivid account of the protests of 
the Delhi citizens over this measure. 
He writes, “The Hindus crowded from 


the gate of the fort to the Jama Masjid 
in such a large number for imploring 
redress that the passage of the 
people was blocked. The money: 
lenders, cloth merchants and 
shopkeepers of the camp Urdu Bazar 
(Army Market) and all the artisans of 
the city abandoned their work and 
assembled oil the route of the 
emperor.... (Aurangzeb) who was 
riding on an elephant, could not 
reach the mosque. Every moment the 
number of those unlucky people 
increased. Then he ordered that the 
majestic elephants should proceed 
against them. Some of them were 
killed or trampled under the 
elephants and horses. For some days 
more, they assembled in the same 
way and requested for remission (of 
the jiziya). At last they submitted to 
pay the jiziyah." Scholars have 
calculated that the jaziya, equivalent 
to one month’s wages for an 
unskilled urban labourer, was 
“extremely regressive" and “bore the 
hardest on the poorest.” 

Commenting on Aurangzeb’s 
controversial measures. Saqi Mustaid 
Khan stated that “the Hindus had not 
been degraded to such a degree in any 
other period.” According to some 
modern historians, the Emperor’s aim 
was the conversion of the Hindus. 
Inducements were offered to 
strengthen the flock of Islam, and local 
administrators, specially pargang 
heads and ganungos, were particularly 
pressurised to abandon their faith. The 
Emperor apparently believed that 
employees of the empire must also 
share its religious a inflations. In several' 
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jases of succession disputes for 
hereditary local offices, the Emperor 
adjudicated in favour of the claimant 
who had converted to Islam. 

The empire’s growing Islamic profile 
enhanced the position of the ulema. 
Large sums of money were placed at 
i heir disposal for disbursal among the 
needy of the community. They also 
controlled the appointments of qazis 
and maulvis. The chief judge and the 
supervisor of religious charity were in 
constant attendance upon the Emperor, 
who also spent generously on the repair 
and maintenance of mosques. 

In 1672, Aurangzeb ordered the 
resumption of all tax-free land grants 
held by Hindus. Like other partisan 
directives of the Emperor, this too, was 
not fully implemented. But it greatly 
heartened the ulema, which anticipated 
a larger allocation of such lands among 
their ranks. 

Scholars have noted the immediate 
enforcement of the order in Punjab, and 
the resumption of madad-i-maash 
grants from the jogis of Jakhbar near 
Pathankot. In the prevailing 
atmosphere, the Hindu alarm could not 
be mitigated by instances of royal 
endowments to Brahmins and temples, 
notably the land grants to Siva temples 
in Allahabad, Banaras and Gauhati. 

Aurangzeb’s commitment was to 
conservative Sunni Islam. He forbade 
Muharram processions in which Shi’is 
participated in large numbers. He also 
prohibited the pilgrimage of women to 
the tombs of saints, and the roofing of 
mausoleums, as this violated the 


Sharia injunction that they be open to 
the sky. 

Aurangzeb’s religious interventions 
provoked widespread revolts in the 
empire. 

The Revolts of the Jats, Satnaniis 
Sikhs and Rajputs 

Aurangzeb’s reign is known for the 
recurrent revolts of significant sections 
of the population. Jats. Satnamis, 
Marathas. Sikhs and Rajputs, all 
challenged Mughal hegemony and 
gravely damaged its prestige. 

Some modern scholars have 
suggested that economic considerations 
played a motivating role in these revolts. 
They claim that the so-called Hindu 
resistance movements actually 
represented the coming together of 
peasants and zamindars on purely 
economic considerations. It is worth 
noting, however, that many of these 
communities had a long history of 
resistance to Mughal rule and that tlieir 
disenchantment did not begin with 
Aurangzeb. 

The Jats 

It has been pointed out that the area 
on both sides of the Yamuna had been 
in ferment much before Aurangzeb’s 
time and imperial troops had to be 
repeatedly directed against it. Under 
Aurangzeb, the region became the 
centre of the Jat revolt. 

In 1669, the Jats of Mathura 
revolted under Gokula, the zamindar 
ofTilpat, The rebellion rapidly spread 
among the peasants of the area, forcing 
Aurangzeb to march in person to 
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suppress it. After an intense battle, 
Gokula was captured and executed. 

The leadership of the movement 
then passed to Rajaram, a Jat zamindar 
of Sinsini, near Agra. Under him, the 
Jats virtually blockaded the overland 
route to the Deccan. They also occupied 
Sikandra, where according to Niccolao 
Manucci, in “the greatest affront 
possible to the imperial house,” they 
violated the tomb of Akbar. Though 
Rajaram was subsequently killed by 
the Mughal army, the Jat resistance did 
not falter. 

Aurangzeb sent a Mughal 
contingent against the Jat stronghold 
of Sinsini. Fifteen hundred Jats and 
ov°r a thousand imperial troops died 
in the four-month siege. By 1691, the 
Jat insurrection had been contained, 
but not fully suppressed. Rajaram’s 
nephew, Churaman Jat, emerged as a 
power to reckon with, after Aurangzeb’s 
death. Ultimately, an independent Jat 
kingdom emerged with its capital at 
Bharatpur, which reached its zenith 
under the famous Surajmal. Though 
the leadership of the movement was in 
the hands of Jat zamindars, the Jat 
peasantry displayed great solidarity 
with them and actively fought 
alongside. 

fne SaInarms 

The Satnami sect was founded in 1657 
in Narnaul (Mahendragarh district, 
Haryana) and, according to a 
contemporary historian, comprised four 
to five thousand- householders. The 
Satnanus dressed like mendicants and 
usually earned their living through 
agriculture and small trade. 


The Satnami revolt began in 1672 
when a Mughal soldier killed a Satnami. 
The contemporary chronicler, Saqi 
Mustaid Khan, expressed amazement 
as .to what came over this “destitute 
gang of goldsmiths, carpenters, 
sweepers and tanners and other... 
artisan castes that their conceited 
brains became so overclouded? 
Rebellious pride having found a place 
in their brains, their heads became too 
heavy for their shoulders.” 

Though totally lacking in 
weaponry, the Satnamis inflicted 
several defeats on the Mughal forces 
before they fell, re-enacting, in Saqi 
Mustaid Khan words, scenes of the 
great Mahabharata war. 

The Sikhs 

The Sikhs were another group, which 
crossed swords with Aurangzeb. As 
narrated earlier, the Sikh Panth 
founded by Guru Nanak in the fifteenth 
century, had continued as a peaceful 
spiritual movement till the martyrdom 
of Guru Arjun by Emperor Jahangir 
pushed it on the path of resistence 
under Guru Hargobind. 

Angered by rumours of Guru Har 
Rai’s support to Dara during the latter’s 
journeys in Punjab, Aurangzeb called 
him to court. The Guru sent his elder 
son, Ram Rai, whom he subsequently 
bypassed for succession, instead 
nominating his younger son, 
Har Krishan, then just a young child. 
He too, was summoned to Delhi 
by the Emperor, where he resided in 
the village of Raisina at the house of 
Raja Jai Singh, the site of the 
present Gurudwara Bangla Sahib. 
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Guru Har Krishan died of smallpox in 
1664 after naming Teg Bahadur as the 
next Guru of the Sikhs. 

The new Guru established his base 
ar Makhowal, in the territory of the chief 
of Bilaspur. In 1665. however, he left 
Makhowal to est ablish contact with the 
Sikh sangats (centres) in the Gangetic 
plain. On imperial orders he was 
detained, but subsequently released on 
the intervention of Ram Singh, son of 
Raja Jai Singh. From Delhi the Guru 
visited Agra, Prayag, Banaras, 

Sasaram, Patna and Monghir. From 
Monghir, he went to Dacca, where he 
was joined by Ram Singh in 1668. He 
accompanied the latter on the Assam 
expedition and went back to Makhowal 
in 1671. His son Gobind Rai (the future 


*» »y- v. 






Sts Gary Garudwara 


Guru Gobind Singh), who was to be the 
last Guru, was born in Patna in 1666. 

In 1675, a delegation of Kashmiri 
Bralunins met the Guru and apprised 
him of their persecution in the Kashmir 
valley. After deep reflection, the Guru 
decided to court martyrdom to uphold 
their beliefs. He was arrested and 
brought to Delhi where he was asked to 
perform a miracle, which the Guru 
declined. He was then asked to convert 
to Islam. Upon his refusal, he was 
beheaded in Chandni Chowk on 
11 November 1675. The Sis Ganj 
Gurudwara marks the site of his 
martyrdom. As a symbolic gesture of the 
sangat's anger, a Sikh in Agra threw two 
bricks at the Mughal Emperor when he 
was returning from the Jama Masjid. 

. .. ' iijfW . .Vii. 
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Guru Teg Bahadur was succeeded 
by his young son, Guru Gobind Singh. 
A dynamic personality, the Guru was 
well versed in Sanskrit and Persian, and 
was skilled in both poetry and warfare. 
The Dasam Granth, or the Book of the 
Tenth Master, contains many of his 
writings. He is also remembered for 
creating the institution of nirmalas, a 
title bestowed upon Sikh teachers 
revered for their learning and piety. The 
Guru had dispatched five Sikhs to 
Banaras, where they stayed for seven 
years and returned as adepts in 
classical Indian philosophy. After the 
evacuation of Anandpur, the nirmalas 
went to Hardwar, Allahabad and 
Banaras and established centres of 
learning that exist to this day. 

The ruler of Bilaspur, Bhim Chand, 
who' had previously provided 
hospitality to the Sikh Gurus, now 
sought Gobind Singh’s help on behalf 
of the hill chiefs against the Mughal 
faujdars of the hills. The hill chiefs had 
refused to pay tribute to the Mughals 
and an imperial force had been 
dispatched against them. The combined 
strength of the Guru and the hill chiefs 
defeated the Mughal troops, but soon 
after Bhim Chand accepted Mughal 
sovereignty and agreed to pay tribute. 

Meanwhile, Aurangzeb sent 
instructions from the Deccan that no 
crowds be allowed to gather at 
Anandpur. A Mughal force dispatched 
to attack Anandpur was compelled to 
withdraw; a second force was defeated 
by the combined forces of the Guru and 
the hill chiefs; and a third also met with 
failure. Throughout this turbulent 
period. Guru Gobind Singh maintained 


contact with the Sikh sangats spread 
all over the country. 

The Guru composed the Chandidi 
Var in 1684 depicting the legendary 
clash between gods and demons as 
portrayed in the Markandeya Purana. 
His composition also shows that he was 
influenced by the lore of Rama and 
Krishna, particularly their recourse to 
battle to ensure the triumph of good 
over evil. 

On Baisakhi day in 1699, Guru 
Gobind Singh constituted a new order 
of Sikhs called the Khalsa, and 
introduced a new baptism ceremony. 
Sikhs who took the pledge of Khalsa were 
required to observe the five K’s. These 
were: /ces h (hair), kirpan (sword), kachha 
(underwear), kanghi (comb) and kara 
(iron bangle). In addition, they were to 
add “Singh” to their name. The baptism 
of the double-edged sword ( khandeda 
pahuH symbolised the direct link of the 
Khalsa with the Guru. It is interesting to 
note that of the first five Khalsas 
ordained by the Guru ( PanjPiarey), one 
each hailed from Gujarat, Bidar, Puri, 
Lahore and Hastinapur. After Guru 
Gobind Singh, personal Guruship 
ended and the leadership of the 
community came to be vested in the 
Khalsa Panth (Guru Panth), and the 
Granth Sahib (Guru Granth). 

Meanwhile, the growing number of 
armed Sikhs in Anandpur worried the 
hill chiefs who now allied with the 
Mughal faujdars. The increased Sikh 
population in Anandpur raised 
problems of supplies, which aggravated 
relations with the hill chiefs. Together 
with the Mughal forces, the hill chiefs 
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laid siege on Anandpur. After a long 
blockade, the Sikhs agreed to evacuate 
on promise of safe conduct, but the 
Mughal troops violated the pact and 
attacked the retreating Sikhs. The elder 
two sons of the Guru died fighting at 
Chamkor. while the younger two were 
captured and killed by the Mughal 
faujdar of Sirhind, Wazir Khan, by 
being bricked up alive. 

Informed of these developments 
while cornered in the Deccan, 
Aurangzeb thought it prudent to 
conciliate the Guru and invited him to 
the south. The Guru accused the 
Emperor of perfidy, but agreed to a 
meeting. He was on his way to south 
when he learnt of the Emperor’s death. 

In the battle of succession that 
followed, the Guru supported Bahadur 
Shah in the hope of getting justice 
against Wazir Khan. Finding Bahadur 
Shah reluctant to punish the Mughal 
Fauzdar of Sirhind he instructed his 
disciple, Banda Singh Bahadur, to lead 
a revolt against the Mughals. Soon after, 
an Afghan, linked either with Wazir 
Khan or with an imperial officer, 
mortally wounded Guru Gobind Singh. 
Banda swiftly gathered a large army 
and. though lacking in firearms and 
horses, stormed Mughal strongholds in 
Punjab. 

Banda occupied large parts of 
Mughal territory and appointed his own 
men as faujdars, diwans and kardars 
in the region between the Sudej and the 
Yamuna. Proclaiming himself a 
sovereign, he struck coins in the names 
of Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind 
Singh and issued orders {hukmno/ms) 
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on his own seal. Towards the end of 
1715, however, Banda along with seven 
hundred of his followers, was taken 
from the fort of Gurdas Nangal, near 
Gurdaspur, and paraded on the streets 
of Delhi before being executed in 1716. 

O tiier Uprisings 

Many other mutinies convulsed 
northern India at this time. Notable 
among them are the revolts of the 
Mangcha tribe as well as those of the 
Meos; the Wattu, Dogar and Gujars of 
Lakhi jungle; the Chunwal Kols of 
Gujarat; and the Bundelas of Orchha 
under the spirited Chhatrasal, who even 
travelled to the Deccan to meet Shivaji. 

Chhatrasal attacked imperial troops 
in Dhamoni and Sironj, and began 
collecting chauth from the 
neighbouring tracts of the Mughal 
empire. He soon captured Kalinjar and 
Dhamoni, and ravaged large parts of 
Malwa. So great was his success that 
in 1705 Aurangzeb was forced to make 
peace with him and appoint him 
mansabdar. However, after the 
Emperor’s death, he established himself 
as an independent ruler. 

The Rajput Rebellion 

The Rajput rebellion of 1679-80 
illustrates the Emperor’s hardened 
attitude towards his non-Muslim 
subjects. Some scholars concede that 
Aurangzeb had begun restricting the 
promotion of Rajputs within the ruling 
class by 1666 itself. 

In December 1678, Jaswant Singh 
Rathor, the Raja of Marwar, who had 
fought against Aurangzeb in the war of 
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i succession, died in Afghanistan. He had 

no male heir, but was survived by two 
pregnant wives. The Emperor 
immediately urdered that the whole of 
Marwar be resumed as crown land 
. ikhalisa) and dispatched imperial 
troops to takeover the kingdom. 
Mughal troops indulged in temple and 
idol-smashing while occupying the city, 
despite strong protests from the 
Rathors. 

Meanwhile, the two queens gave 
birth to two sons. The elder was Ajit 
Singh, and the Rathors wanted him 
recognised as Raja. The Emperor offered 
to confer d ie title of raja on him when 
he attained adulthood, on the condition 
that he be raised as a Muslim in the 
imperial household. On being rebuffed. 
Aurangzeb sent his troops to arrest the 
Ranis and Ajit Singh. Assisted by Durga 
Das Ralhor, Ihey fled in disguise 
and reached Jodhpur with the 
imperial army in hot pursuit. 
Aurangzeb now declared Inder Singh 
as the Raja of Jodhpur. 

The Emperor also sent a Mughal 
force under his son. Prince Akhar, to 
occupy Marwar. The Rathors put up a 
stiff resistance and received help from 
Raj Singh, tl ie Raria of Mewar. Hut the 
Rajputs eventually lost to the imperial 
forces, which then destroyed a number 
of. temples in the area. The Rajputs 
retreated to the hills and continued 
guerilla altacks against the Mughals. 

The cornered Rajputs urged Prince 
Akbar to revolt against his father, whose 
anti-Rajput and anti-Hindu policies, 
they claimed, were ruining the 
empire. The Prince agreed with their 


assessment, but the Emperor’s trickery 
foiled their joint attack on the Mughal 
forces. The Rajputs sheltered Akbar for 
several months and finally transported 
him to the court of the Maratha ruler, 
Shambhaji. 

Meanwhile, Raja Raj Singh of Mewar 
died in 1680. Aurangzeb decided to 
make peace with his son, Jai Singh, so 
that he could be free to go to the 
Deccan. It was another twenty years 
before the Mughals could come to an 
understanding with the Marwar ruler. 
Most of the Rathor Rajputs did not join 
imperial service during this period. 

In his panoramic ‘The Discovery of 
India,' Jawaharlal Nehru, presented a 
graphic portrayal of Aurangzeb and the 
damage his policies inflicted on the 
empire. He wrote that “Aurangzeb far 
from understanding the present, failed 
even to appreciate the immediate past; 
he was a throw-back and, for all his 
ability and earnestness, he tried to 
undo what his predecessors had done. 
A bigot and an austere puritan, he was 
no lover of art or literature. He infuriated 
the great majority of his subjects by 
imposing the old hated jeziya poll-tax 
on the Hindus and destroying many of 
their temples. He offended the proud 
Rajputs who had been the props and 
pillars of the Mughal Empire. In the 
north he roused the Sikhs, who, from 
being a peaceful sect... were converted 
by repression and persecution Into a 
military brotherhood. Near the west 
coast of India, he angered the warlike 
Marathas, descendants of the ancient 
Rashtrakutas, just when a brilliant 
captain had risen amongst them." 
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Nobility under Aurangzeb 
A modern study of the ma.isabdars 
under Aurangzeb shows how narrowly 
nased the Mughal ruling elite cont inued 
to be. Heredity was accorded the 
highest priority, and Khcmazadas or 
sons and descendents of mansabdars, 
constituted a little less than half 
the nobility. 

A notable feature was the decline in 
the number of foreigners in comparison 
to previous regimes. From seventy per 
cent under Akbar. their number had 
come down to roughly forty per cent 
under Aurangzeb. This was primarily 
due to a decline in the number of 
persons coming to India from the Uzbek 
and Safavid kingdoms. Another reason 
was Aurangzeb’s extended involvement 
in the Deccan, which forced him to 
recruit large numbers of mansabdars 
from that region. 

The Hindu component of the 
Mughal nobility consisted 
overwhelmingly of Rajputs and 
Marathas. Their strength was 21.6 per 
cent of the total in the first half of 
Aurangzeb’s rule, and an all-time high 
of 31.6 per cent in the second. This 
escalation was due to the influx of 
Maiathas who began to outnumber 
Rajputs in the mansabdarl system. 

Aurangzeb’s relationship with the 
Rajputs is highly contentious, but there 
is broad agreement that his attitude 
iowards them was not the same as that 
ot Akbar. It has been suggested that 
rather than deliberately reduce Rajput 
representation in the Mughal nobility. 
Aurangzeb clamped clown on their 
promotions. 
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'l he Deccanis, another constituent 
ol the Mughal ruling class, were former 
nobles of Bijapur and Golconda. This 
group did not include the Marathas in 
the imperial records. The Deccanis were 
a small presence in the Mughal nobility 
in the lirst half of Aurangzeb’s rule, but 
there was an upsurge in their fortunes 
in the second phase when the Emperor 
embarked on an aggressive policy in the 
Deccan. The large-scale entry of 
Deccanis drastically altered the 
character of the nobility and 
contributed to the decline of the empire. 

The Mughal inability to score a 
decisive victory over the Marathas 
compelled the Emperor to devise new 
strategies to deal with them. While 
continuing to fight them. Aurangzeb 
included Maratha chiefs willing to cross 
over into the mansabdari system. But 
tliis was not a successful strategy as 
other Maratha chiefs took their place 
and continued the struggle. Still. 
Marathas constituted nearly seventeen 
per cent of the mansabdars in the 
second phase of Aurangzeb’s rule 
(1679-1707). as opposed to less than 
six per cent in the first (1658-78). 

Indian Muslims. called 
Shaikhzadas . comprised between 
twelve to thirteen per cent of the nobility 
under Aurangzeb. Scribal communities 
like the Khattris and Kayasthas were 
also represented in the administrative 
system. 

The Rise of European Political Power 

The political troubles of the Emperor 
emboldened European trading 
companies to challenge Mughal 
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authority and negotiate with it on terms 
of equality. The Europeans established 
a number of fortified settlements on the 
Indian coasts, from where they 
harassed native shipping and even 
threatened ihe naval blockade of 
Mughal ports. 

In 1689-90, for instance, the British 
Governor of Bombay ordered the seizure 
of eighty Indian vessels in a bid to 
pressurise the Mughal emperor to stop 
unauthorised private English traders 
from operating in India, as this was 
deleterious to the Company’s economic 
interests. Infuriated at this audacious 
behaviour, Aurangzeb ordered the 
stoppage of all British trade and the 
capture of their trading missions. The 
English factors in Bengal fled down the 
Hughli to a site subsequently known 
as Calcutta. The Emperor also ordered 
the Sidi. an ally, to attack English 
positions in Bombay. These retaliatory 
measures forced the British to 
backtrack and offer reparations. 

Over the next few decades, Bombay, 
under British control, grew in 
commercial stature till it eclipsed Surat 
as the pre-eminent port of western 
India. Enclaves of European trading 
companies also came up on the south¬ 


east coast. The Dutch established 
control of the port of Pulicat, which they 
defended with the Fort Geldria, while 
the British stationed themselves at 
Madras, fortified by Fort St. George. 
The French occupied the trading centre 
of Pondicherry, which too, was 
defended by a military garrison. 

In the closing years of the 
seventeenth century, tensions between 
the Mughals and the English East India 
Company rose to an all-time high 
over the Ganj-i-Sawai incident. The 
Ganj-i-Sawai was the largest vessel in 
the Surat mercantile fleet and every year 
carried a number of influential pilgrims 
to Mecca, along with Indian goods for 
trade in the region. In 1695, however, 
pirates boarded the ship and committed 
grave atrocities on the passengers and 
looted all valuables. The Mughals held 
the English company responsible for 
this and other instances of naval piracy 
in the Indian Ocean. The British and 
Dutch companies promised to end the 
menace, but did nothing to improve 
the situation. 

Aurangzeb’s successors could also 
not tame the trading companies, which 
continued to grow in importance till one 
of them emerged as the leading power 
of the sub-continent. 
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HMS jJ Exercises 





l. 


2. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

H. 


What were the measures taken by Aurangzeb to cast his regime in a strictly 
Islamic mould? 

Were the revolts of the Jals and Satnamis against the Mughal Empire 
prompted by purely economic considerations? 

Discuss the nature of the Sikh movement in the time of Aurangzeb.. 

What were the causes of the Rajput rebellion in Aurangzeb s reign? 

In what ways was the Rajput representation in the nobility altered under 
Aurangzeb? 

Match the following: 

ci) Fatciwa-i-Alamgiri was a history of Aurangzeb s reign. 

b) Muntakhab-ul-Lubcib led a revolt of the Bundelas. 

c) Chhatra Sal was a digest of Islamic jurisprudence. 
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The seventeenth century witnessed the 
rise of a number of vigorous 
communities that effectively halted the 
Mughal Empire in its tracks and 
contributed to its eventual downfall. 
Groups like the Marathas, Sikhs, and 
Jats, took on the mighty Mughals and 
splintered and shattered their domains. 
The Maratha emergence • was 
particularly spectacular. They 
suddenly dominated the scene, forcing 
the other Deccan powers and the 
Mughals to take note of them. They 
grew so strong that they grounded the 
Mughal Emperor himself in the Deccan. 

Rise of the Marathas 

The Marathas were an amalgam of 
several agricultural and allied castes. 
They differed from other peasant 
communities in the area on account of 
their tradition of military service, in 
return for which they received grants 
of land. Many Marathas had served in 
the armies of the Bahamani kingdom 
and its successor states. 

Bijapur rulers like Ibrahim Adil 
Shah preferred the Marathas as a 


counter-balance to their Deccani 
(Indian Muslim) and Afaqi (recent 
migrants from Arabia and Central Asia) 
units. Bijapur had a small Muslim elite 
because Portuguese occupation of the 
west coast cut off migration from Arabia 
and Persia, while the Mughals 
disrupted immigration from the north. 
Hence, Bijapur recruited large numbers 
of local Hindus in the army and 
administration. Besides Marathas, they 
engaged Lingayats, Deshasta Brahmins 
and Prabhus. 

Though the Marathas boasted of 
many influential landed families, they 
were not the masters of kingdoms like 
the Rajputs in the north. Shahji Bhonsle 
and his son, Shivaji, endeavoured to fill 
this lacuna in the political evolution of 
the Marathas. 

By the early 1630s, Shahji had 
become Influential enough to attempt 
to play kingmaker in Ahmadnagar. But 
with the Mughal takeover of that 
kingdom, he joined the Bijapur Sultan 
in the latter’s campaign against 
Karnataka, and attempted to carve out 
a semi-independent principality for 
himself near Bangalore. Shahji also 
retained his hold over his estates near 
Poona. In a tacit arrangement, the 
Sultan left much of the Western Ghats 
in the control of Maratha chieftains who 
were entrenched there. 

Shivaji 

Shivaji was brought up by Shahji’s 
elder wife, Jija Bai, and his tutor- 
guardian, Dadaji Kond-deva, at Poona, 
away from the Persian cultural 
influences of the Bijapur court. At 
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eighteen, he took charge of his father's 
estate and in defiance of the father and 
Bijapur, captured a number of 
adjoining forts. Principal among them 
were Torna, Chakan and Purandar. In 
1656, Shivaji scored a notable success 
in his bid to become the pre-eminent 
Maratha leader when he wrested Javali 
from its Maratha chief. The acquisition 
gave him control of the highlands (Maval 
region) and paved the way for further 
expansion. 

Aurangzeb’s withdrawal from the 
Deccan to join the war of succession for 
the Mughal throne and the accession 
of Ali Adil Shah II as Sultan of Bijapur, 
opened a new chapter In the history of 
the south. Shivaji’s continuous attacks 
on Bijapur lands, particularly his 
occupation of northern Konkan, 
goaded Ali Adil Shah II to send general 
Afzal Khan against the Maratha in 
1659. While marching against Shivaji, 
the Bijapur troops detoured to 
desecrate Hindu sacred places, 
especially Pandharpur. the most 
important, pilgrimage centre in 
Maharashtra. According to scholars, 
this behaviour was uncharacteristic of 
a Bijapuri force and reflected the 
growing orthodoxy in the kingdom. 

Though distrustful of each other, the 
two sides decided to meet to try to reach 
an agreement. However, according to 
Maratha sources, while embracing 
Shivaji, the Bijapur commander tried 
to strangle him to death. Shivaji 
retaliated by killing Afzal Khan instead, 
and his troops routed the Bijapur army. 
This bold action made Shivaji a hero 
throughout Maratha territory. 


Shivaji followed this success by 
capturing the fort of Panhala and large 
parts of southern Konkan and 
Kolhapur districts. 'These developments 
forced the Sultan of Bijapur to march 
in person and recover part of his lost 
territory, before other events compelled 
him to retreat. 

Aware of the importance of naval 
power, Shivaji built a fleet of small 
ships, mainly to challenge and contain 
the Sidis of Janjira, an Abyssinian 
Muslim family that controlled some 
seaports and maintained a large navy. 
But Shivaji was unable to defeat the 
latter due to ineffective artilleiy. He also 
had to maintain contacts with the 
Portuguese since he was at war with 
both Bijapur and the Mughals. 

Shaista Khan 

The growing clout of the Marathas 
disturbed Aurangzeb and he directed 
the Mughal governor of the Deccan, 
Shaista Khan, to attack Shivaji’s 
territories. In 1660 Shaista Khan 
occupied Poona and four months later 
Chakan, despite valiant resistance by 
the Marathas. Instead of pressing the 
attack, Shaista Khan, perhaps 
discouraged by the enormity of the 
task, used his cavalry to ravage the 
countryside. 

In April 1663, Shivaji displayed one 
of those acts of courage that made him 
a legend among the Marathas. With a 
force of barely four hundred men, he 
carried out a daring raid on the Mughal 
governor’s camp. Shaista Khan was 
wounded but not killed, though his 
son, several members of his family, and 
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followers, lost their lives. This severe 
humiliation of the Mughal forces 
compelled Aurangzeb to recall his 
governor and appoint his son. Prince 
Muazzam. in his stead. 

Sack oi Surat 

Emboldened. Shivaji followed this in 
1664 with an attack on the Mughal 
port-town of Surat. This was a big blow 
to Mughal prestige and a challenge it 
could noi overlook. Surat was the main 
port of the Mughal Empire. Mughal 
emperors and their nobles routinely 
invested in cargo ships that sailed from 
here. A large number of pilgrims also 
used to set sail from Surat for Mecca. 
Goods and valuables estimated at more 
than ten million rupees accrued to the 
Marathas from this expedition. They 
even attacked the outskirts of 
Aurangabad, the Mughal capital in the 
Deccan. The Bijapur forces were also 
unable to contain them and suffered 
repeated strikes. 

Aurangzeb now felt that the 
situation called for firm action. Raja Jai 
Singh, one of the empire’s most 
seasoned generals, was conferred full 
military authority to deal with Shivaji 
and also effect the annexation of Bijapur. 
Jai Singh first tried to isolate Shivaji by 
offering inducements to his leading 
commanders. He also devastated the 
countryside around Shivaji’s jagir in 
Poona in a bid to cripple him. European 
trading companies were directed to 
prevent any action by the Maratha fleet. 
Finally, Jai Singh laid siege to the great 
fort of Purandar in 1665, forcing the 
Mar'athas to capitulate. 


Treaty of Purandar 
According to the treaty of Purandar, 
Shivaji was to surrender twenty-three 
of the thirty-five forts held by him, along 
with the surrounding territory, which 
yielded an annual revenue of four lakh 
buns. He could keep the remaining 
twelve forts, including his capital 
Raigad, with a combined yearly income 
of one lakh huns. He could also retain 
the territory he possessed in Bijapur 
Konkan, which generated an income of 
four lakh huns per annum. Resides, 
Shivaji was to join the Mughal army 
against Bijapur, in lieu of which he was 
given permission to conquer Bijapur 
territory worth five lakh huns a year in 
the Balaghat region. In return, Shivaji 
was to pay the Mughal Emperor forty 
lakh huns in installments. Shivaji was 
exempted from personal sendee, but his 
minor son, Shambhaji, was granted a 
man sab of 5000 zat. 

The terms chauth and 
sard.eshmu.khi surfaced in the course 
of Shivaji’s negotiations with Jai Singh. 
Chauth has been described as a form 
of protection money to be paid in return 
for not devastating an area. Shivaji 
collected this tax yearly from Bijapur 
and Mughal territory. By claiming 
s ardeshmukhi rights, Shivaji was 
presenting himself as the pre-eminent 
deshmukh. 

Visit to the Mughal Court 

Meanwhile, the Mughal-Maratha 
expedition against Bijapur failed to 
register any gains, for reasons not quite 
clear. Jai Singh now persuaded Shivaji 
to visit the imperial court. Accordingly, 
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Shivaji. his son Shambhaji, and a small 
group of followers set forth for Agra. Jai 
Singl\ and his son. Ram Singh, who 
represented him at the imperial court, 
personally guaranteed Shivaji’s safety. 

Shivaji made his appearance at the 
Mughal court on the Emperor’s 
birthday in May 1666, but felt insulted 
by Aurangzeb’s behaviour towards him 
and stormed out of the audience hall. 
Orders to kill Shivaji were cancelled 
only on the intervention of Jai Singh. 
Shivaji. however, was placed under 
virtual house arrest, with imperial 
guards being posted outside Ram 
Singh’s residence. 

Within weeks, Shivaji managed to 
escape, eluding capture by travelling 
through the tribal area east of Malwa. 
Stunned by his inexplicable departure, 
the imperial guards informed the 
Emperor that Shivaji had vanished all 
of a sudden, and had either flown into 
the sky or disappeared into the earth 
by magic. Suspecting the connivance 
of Ram Singh, the enraged Emperor 
removed his father, Jai Singh, from the 
Deccan and appointed Prince 
Muazza'm in his place. According to 
Manucci. Aurangzeb despatched Ram 
Singh on a punishment posting to 
Assam, a marshy land notorious for its 
bad climate. 

Back in the Deccan, Shivaji avoided 
attacking the Mughals for the next three 
years, directing his energies towards 
the consolidation of the Konkan. The 
peace with the Mughals collapsed in 
1669. Shivaji chaffed at the treaty of 
Purandar by which he had lost twenty- 
three forts to the Mughals, while gaining 
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no additional land or income from the 
joinl expedition against Bijapur. In 
quick succession, he recaptured the 
forts of Sinhagad. Purandar. Rohida. 
Lohgad and Mahuli. 

Coronation and Contribution 

In 1674. Shivaji had himself crowned 
an independent Hindu king by 
Gagabhata, a highly respected 
Brahmin originally from Maharashtra, 
but since long resident in Varanasi. 
Shivaji’s coronation has been described 
as one of the most momentous political 
acts of the seventeenth century. Quite 
apart from the fact that it established 
his primacy over other Maratha leaders 
and raised him to the status of a ruler, 
it openly proclaimed the establishment 
of a Hindu monarchy in defiance of 
the Mughals. Before the ceremony, 
Shivaji spent several months in prayer 
and worship at temples, including the 
Parasram temple at Chiplun and 
the Bhavani temple at Pratapgarh. 
among others. 

Shivaji followed his coronation with 
another bold initiative. In 1677, he 
forged an anti-Mughal anti-Bijapur 
alliance with Golconda, the richest of 
the Deccani states. Golconda was ruled 
by Abul Hasan Qutb Shah, whose reign 
marked a major turning point in the 
kingdom s history. Abul Hasan had 
appointed two Telugu Brahmin 
brothers, Madanna Pandit and 
Akkana, as Chief Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief of the army 
respectively, thus heralding a 
perceptible shift in state policy. 
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Golconda agreed to partly finance 
Shivaji’s expeditions against the 
Mughals, and also fight alongside in 
Bijapur Karnataka, then under 
tributaries of the Bijapur Sultan, 
including Shivaji’s half brother. On the 
way to Karnataka. Shivaji spent ten 
days in prayer at the Siva temple of Shri 
Shaila. Within a year, Shivaji had 
conquered Jinji and Vellore, the two 
important strongholds in Bijapur 
Karnataka. However, he refused to 
share his acquisitions with Golconda. 
Jinji was later to provide shelter to 
Rajaram and it took the Mughals 
almost nine years to take it. 

In 1679, Shivaji attacked Mughal 
Surat for the second time, this time 
netting goods worth over six and a half 
million rupees. He also ravaged Mughal 
territories in Berar, Khandesh and 
Baglan. Shivaji then invaded Bijapur 
territory in Kanara, and secured the 
Panhala fort, one of the strongest in the 
Bijapur area, and Satara. 

Shivaji died in 1680 at the age of 
53. According to scholars, his greatest 
accomplishment was to carve out a 
kingdom and hold it against the vastly 
superior forces of Bijapur and the 
Mughals. As a master tactician, Shivaji 
understood the importance of forts and 
used them to good effect in his fight 
with the Mughals. Aware that he could 
not match his opponents in open 
battles, he avoided such encounters 
and resorted to guerilla warfare instead. 
He disrupted the supply lines of enemy 
armies and devastated the countryside 
around their camps, depriving them of 
food and other essential items. 


Shivaji strove consciously to revive 
ancient forms and patterns of 
governance in his kingdom. He 
described himself in his letters as “the 
protector of cows and brahmins" 
[gobrahmance pratipalak) and “the 
upholder of the dharma” [dhanna 
parayena ), epithets of antiquity. At the 
time of his coronation, he devised a 
royal insignia and assumed titles, 
such as Chhatrapati, as a mark of 
his distinctive status. The day of 
his consecration marked the 
commencement of a new era, the 
rajyabhisheka saka. 

Several administrative denomi¬ 
nations were taken from the ancient 
past and Sanskrit technical terms 
coined for official purposes. The council 
of eight members (asht pradhans ) 
consisted of the peshwa (prime 
minister), the amatya (revenue 
minister), the sachiv (finance minister), 
the mantri (home minister), the 
senapati (commander-in-chief), the 
sumant (foreign affairs minister), the 
nyayadhish (chief judge) and the 
panditrcio (minister for religion). Shivaji 
introduced Marathi in place of 
Persian as the court language and also 
ordered the compilation of a Sanskrit 
dictionary, the Raj-Vyavahar Kosh. He 
was an ardent devotee of the famous 
Sant Ramdas. 

Available records reveal that Shivaji 
divided his kingdpm into four 
provinces, which in turn were sub¬ 
divided into parganas. He gave 
particular attention to his army, which 
at the time of his death comprised of 
45,000 paga (state cavalry), 60,000 
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silahdar cavalry, one lakh infantry, 
besides a sizeable number of horses 
and elephants. 

It has been said that from his early 
years, Shivaji envisioned the welfare 
and prosperity of his people. In the 
relatively peaceful last decade of his 
reign, he worked to rebuild 
Maharashtra. He extended 
developmental loans to agriculturists 
and tried to repopulate devastated 
areas. For purposes of tax collection,' 
he ordered measurement of 
agricultural land, which seems to have 
been carried out in the Desh region, 
though not in the Konkan. 

Shivaji’s relations with the Maratha 
landed families, the deshmukhs, have 
been the subject of considerable 
academic debate. Available evidence 
suggests that they remained a powerful 
force under Shivaji, though he may 
have tried to curtail their jurisdiction. 
To augment his powers over the latter, 
Shivaji expanded the crown lands and 
developed the administration, 
appointing several deshasta Brahmins 
to man his bureaucracy. He also greatly 
increased his personal army, in 
comparison to the other deshmukhs. 
His will reveals that he personally owned 
thirty thousand horses. In addition, he 
owned guns and controlled important 
forts in Maharashtra. 

The Arrival of Prince Akbar 

Shivaji was succeeded by his elder son, 
Shambhaji. Meanwhile, events in the 
Deccan took an unexpected turn with 
the arrival of the rebel Prince Akbar to 
the Maratha court. Disenchantment 
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with Aurangzeb’s anti-Hindu policies 
and his unwillingness to compromise 
in the Deccan increased the appeal of 
the rebel prince, even within the 
Mughal camp. 

The correlation of forces in the south 
was also advantageous to Prince Akbar. 
The two Telugu Brahmin ministers 
dominated Golconda, while the 
Marathas forthrightly presented 
themselves as foes of Aurangzeb. The 
possibility of an alliance between the 
disgruntled imperial prince, the 
Marathas, Golconda, as also the 
prospect of a link up with the rebellious 
Rajputs of Marwar and Mewar. alarmed 
Aurangzeb. 

In 1681. Prince Akbar proclaimed 
himself Emperor while Shambhaji 
attacked and looted Mughal territory 
in Khandesh. Faced with this twin 
challenge, Aurangzeb himself marched 
south with the entire central army 
besides the contingents of three royal 
princes and leading mansabdars. 

Over the next four years, Aurangzeb 
sent repeated expeditions against the 
Maratha kingdom, each of which 
ravaged the territory but could not 
overpower the hill forts. The Mughals 
also failed to draw Shambhaji to 
open battle. 

Bijapur and Golconda 

Unable to secure a decisive victory over 
the Marathas, Aurangzeb resolved to 
effect the final annexation of Bijapur 
and Golconda. In 1685, an eighty 
thousand strong Mughal army laid 
siege on Bijapur. After holding out for 
lifteen months, the Sultan surrendered 
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and Bijapur became a province of tne 
Mughal Empire. The Sultan was taken 
into custody, but his leading nobles 
were absorbed into imperial service. 

Goleonda was the next to fall. Saqi 
Mustaid Khan has left a detailed 
account of Aurangzeb’s grievances 
against the kingdom. He writes: “Abul 
Hasan... made the... Hindus the 
managers and administrators ol the 
affairs oi his state... No respect was left 
for Islam and its adherents;... while 
idol-temples flourished;... in the many 
kinds of injury that the hellish Sambha 
(Shambhaji, the Maratha king) had 
inflicted on worshippers of the True 
God, Abul Hasan became his helper 
and ally.” 

Abul Hasan’s sins thus included 
partiality to Hinduism and Shiism at 
the cost of Sunni Islam, and financing 
Shambhaji’s attacks on Mughal 
territory. To placate Aurangzeb, a 
group of Muslim nobles murdered 
Madanna and Akkana, which was 
followed by a general massacre of 
Brahmins and their families in the 
Hindu quarter of Goleonda fort. But this 
failed to ward off the Mughal attack. 

Equipped with nearly fifty thousand 
infantry, an equally formidable cavalry 
and over a hundred large artillery 
pieces. Aurangzeb laid siege to 
Goleonda fort, which lasted for over 
eight months. Treachery by a single 
nobleman finally ensured Aurangzeb’s 
victory. Over sixty million rupees of the 
state treasury, along with enormous 
quantities of treasure, fell into Mughal 
hands. According to Khafi Khan, during 
the siege of Goleonda fort. Aurangzeb 


ordered that all infidel customs that 
Abul Hasan had condoned be 
discarded, temples demolished and 
replaced by mosques. 

Modem historians have highlighted 
Aurangzeb's unequal treatment of the 
Deccani political elite. The Muslim 
nobles of Goleonda, they say, were given 
comparable employment in the Mughal 
Empire. Bijapuri Muslim nobles were 
also integrated into the mansabdari 
system. The Brahmin and Telugu 
officials of the two states, however, were 
almost completely discharged from 
service. 

Aurangzeb speedily integrated 
Goleonda and Hyderabad Karnataka 
into the administrative apparatus of the 
Mughal Empire. Mughal officers were 
given charge of key departments and 
offices to facilitate the transition. Jaziya 
was imposed on the Hindu population 
and yielded about one million rupees 
annually. Bijapur, too, was placed 
under Mughal officers to hasten its 
assimilation into the empire. 

The Marathas Revisited 
After subjugating Bijapur and 
Goleonda, the Emperor briefly tasted 
victory on the Maratha front as well. 
Shambhaji’s failure to provide 
assistance to Prince Akbar forced the 
latter to seek asylum in the Safavid 
court in Persia. What Is more, in 1689, 
a Mughal contingent captured 
Shambhaji and his adviser, the 
controversial brahmin, Kavi Kalash, at 
Sangameshwar near Ratnagiri. 
Shambhaji was dressed as a buffoon 
and presented before the Emperor. The 
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ulema pronounced the death sentence 
on him for having killed good Muslims. 
He was tortured fora fortnight, hacked 
to death, and Ins body thrown to dogs. 

Aurangzeb now appeared to be 
master of the Deccan. But the Marathas 
were‘made of sterner stuff. They 
quickly enthroned Shambhaji’s 
younger brother, Rajaram, then about 
nineteen years of age. When the Mughal 
army arrived and besieged the capital, 
Rajaram and a group‘of followers tied 
on foot towards Jinji, eight hundred 
kilometres away. The Mughals 
captured Shambhaji’s wife, nine-year- 
old son, Shahuji, and other family 
members. Aurangzeb decided to bring 
up Shahu in his own household and 
thereby effect his acculturation into 
Mughal traditions. 

The Mughal-Maratha contest in 
Jinji continued for nine years. Rajaram 
received generous support from his 
cousin. Shahji II. the Raja ofThanjavur, 
as well as from intrepid Maratha 
commanders like Dhanaji Jadhav and 
Santaji Ghoipade, who regularly cut off 
Mughal supply lines and created crises 
in the imperial camp. Rajaram left Jinji 
just before its fall in 1698, though some 
members of his family were taken into 
'Mughal custody. 

The Maratha movement now 
became more decentralised and 
consequently more damaging to the 
Mughals. Individual Maratha 
commanders like Ram Chandra 
Bavdekar. Shankarji Malhar, 
Parashuram Trimbak and Prahlad 
Niraji, raised their own armies and 
attacked Mughal forces at will. They 
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also began collecting chauth in Gujarat 
and the western Deccan. Though not 
nearly as well equipped as the Mughals, 
the Maratha armies were high on morale 
and mobility, and resorted to surprise 
attacks. They often captured Mughal 
nobles and took huge ransoms to set 
them free. 

Aurangzeb now declared jihad on 
the Marathas and began attacking the 
hill fortresses of Maharashtra. When 
Rajaram died in 1700, his widow, 
Tara Bai. declared her four-year-old 
son, Shivaji II. king and herself 
the regent. 

Aurangzeb now began to 
contemplate using Shambhaji’s son. 
Shahuji, who was still his prisoner. He 
offered to free the latter if he converted 
to Islam, but Shahuji refused. 
Aurangzeb then attempted to effect a 
solution to the Maratha problem by 
proposing to release Shahu, but that 
deal also failed to materialise. Tara Bai 
kept up the pressure on the Mughal 
forces and appointed agents to collect 
chauth and sardeshmukhi in the 
region. In 1700, the emboldened 
Maratha armies crossed the Narmada 
and attacked Gujarat and Malwa. 

Taking advantage of the growing 
political upheaval. European trading 
companies in turn began to entrench 
themselves in places such as Bombay 
and Madras. Aurangzeb’s 
preoccupation with the Marathas 
prevented him from adequately dealing 
with this problem, though on several 
occasions he directed his officers to take 
action against the companies. After 
nearly three decades of campaigning in 
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the Deccan, Aurangzeb died at 
Aurangabad in 1707. leaving the 
Mara'thas unconquered. 

Marathas after Aurangzeb 

Shah li’s release soon after the death of 
Aurangzeb triggered off a contest 
between him and Tara Bai for the 
leadership of the Marathas. The 
Mughals. however, could not avail of the 
opportunity to shore up their position 
in the Deccan. Meanwhile. Shahu’s 
appointment of the Chitpavan brahmin, 
Balaji Vishwanath, as Peshwa in 1713 
inaugurated a new era in Maratha 
history. Several new groups of 
Marathas and brahmins now became 
politically ascendant and added fresh 
verve to the Maratha enterprise. 

The Marathas loomed large on the 
Indian scene: the Peshwa even travelled 
to Delhi to assist the Sayyid brothers 
in placing a puppet on the Imperial 
throne. He turned triumphant to the 
Deccan in 1719. having secured 
Mughal ratification of a treaty extremely 
favourable lo Shahu. By this, the 
Mughals accepted Maratha claims to 
chauth and sardeshmukhi in the six 
subahs of the Deccan, as well as chauth 
in Mahva and Gujarat. 

Balaji Vishwanath was succeeded 
as Peshwa by his son, Baji Rao I (1720- 
1740). then a young man of twenty. He 
has been described as the most 
charismatic leader in Maratha history 
after Shivaji. Convinced that the 
enfeebled Mughal Empire could not 
resist a Maratha movement northwards, 
he spearheaded an ambitious 
expansionist programme. Maratha 


leaders like the Dabhades, Gaikwads, 
Bandes. Pawars, Shindes, Holkars and 
Bhonsles. often in conjunction with the 
Peshwa, and sometimes without, 
fanned into Gujarat and Malwa, 
winning impressive victories. Many of 
these Maratha leaders were teenagers, 
whose abilities were recognised by 
Shahu and the Peshwa. During these 
decades, the Marathas even struck at 
Delhi (where they briefly held the 
Emperor captive) and Raj put ana. As in 
the past, the Mughals failed to formulate 
a strategy to deal with them. 

Among the other notable events 
during Baji Rao’s tenure was the treaty 
of Palkhed (1728) by which the Nizam 
of Hyderabad was forced to recognise 
the Maratha claims to chauth and 
sardeshmukhi in the Deccan and 
Shahu as the sole Maratha monarch, 
and the treaty of Warna (1731), which 
finally settled the claims of Tara Bai by 
granting her a state at Kolhapur. Also 
significant was the Maratha attack on 
the Portuguese, which resulted in the 
latter’s expulsion from the Konkan and 
their confinement to Goa and Daman. 
Salsette, Bassein and Chaul, all came 
into Maratha hands. This left the 
Marathas and the British in the contest 
for control over coastal Maharashtra. No 
less important was the treaty of Bhopal 
(1739) with the Nizam, by which the 
whole of Malwa was ceded to the 
Marathas and their sovereignty 
recognised in the region between the 
Narmada and the Chambal rivers. 

Baji Rao died at the age of forty and 
was succeeded as Peshwa by his 
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nineteen year old son, Balaji Baji Kao 
(also known as Nana Saheb). Maratha 
sardars continued to push into 
Rajasthan, (he region around Delhi, and 
onwards into Punjab. Maratha armies 
also attacked Bundelkhand, the 
borders of Uttar Pradesh, Orissa. 
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Bengal and Bihar. In the south they 
crossed the Karnataka and by the 
treaty of Bhalke (1751), won large parts 
of Khandesh. The Marathas, however, 
suffered a terrible defeat at the hands 
of the Afghan invader, Alim ad Shah 
Abdali in 1761 at Panipat. 



Exercises 



I Deline the term Maratha. How far were the Marathas represented in the 
administrative systems of the Deccani states? 

2. Describe Shlvaji’s career till the treaty of Purandar. 

What were the terms and conditions or the treaty of Purandar? Why did it fail? 

1 Evaluate the signiiicance of Shlvaji’s career and his role in the downfall of the 
Mughal Empire. 

5. Describe Aurangzeb’s actions in Golconda and his treatment of the Muslim 
political elite in the state. 

Briefly illustrate the nature of the Maratha movement after the death of Shivaii. 

7. On a map of India, mark the boundary of the Mughal empire in the Deccan 
in 1 707. 
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The abundance of written records from 
the sixteenth century onwards have 
enabled historians to acquire a 
comprehensive understanding of the 
state of the economy during the Mughal 
period. Abul Fazl’s meticulously 
prepared Ain-i-Akbari provides a wealth 
of statistical information which is 
supplemented by official documents 
like the Dastur-ul Amal-i Alamagiri, the 
ma.do.ct-i mciash and other revenue 
records, besides countless government 
Jarmans. An extremely valuable 
collection of information on Rajasthan 
is Munhta Nainsi’s Marwar ra 
Pargana ri Vigat. 

The System of Agricultural 
Production 

The peasants tilled the land with the 
help of wooden ploughs. The 
ploughshare had only one iron tooth, 
and sometimes none, as the light soils 
of India did not require a heavier 
. plough. Indian peasants also used the 
seed-drill in cultivating certain crops 
like cotton. 
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To supplement rain water, the 
cultivators resorted to artificial 
irrigation, principally wells and tanks. 
Water was lifted from wells in various 
ways - with the wooden scoop {dhenkli}, 
the leather bucket, and more rarely, the 
Persian wheel. In central India, the 
Deccan and the south, tanks and 
reservoirs were the major sources of 
irrigation. In the northern plains, a 
number of canals were cut from rivers. 

Indian peasants grew a wide variety 
of food and non-food crops. Scholars 
have calculated that as many as forty- 
one types of crops were raised in a year 
in the revenue circle of Agra province. 
The Ain-i-Akbari mentions seventeen 
rabi and twenty-six kharif crops 
cultivated in Delhi suba. The revenue 
records of a village in eastern Rajasthan 
for the year 1796 reveal that in the 
kharif season nine of the thirty-eight 
cultivators grew more than five crops 
each. The situation was no less 
impressive in other regions of the 
empire. 

In the seventeenth qentury, some 
exotic crops like tobacco and maize 
were introduced into India from the New 
World. Tobacco cultivation began on 
the western coast in the early 
seventeenth century, but within fifty 
years had spread to all parts of the 
Mughal Empire. Sericulture in Bengal 
experienced a similar growth pattern. 
Unknown before the fifteenth century, 
it expanded so considerably by the 
seventeenth century as to make Bengal 
a major silk-producing region. 

There were also noteworthy 
developments in horticulture. The 
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technique of grafting was used to 
improve the quality of fruits. The 
famous Alphonso mangoes were 
produced by this method. Among the 
new fruits cultivated were pineapples, 
papayas and cashew nuts, all of which 
came from the New World. 

According to scholars, agricultural 
production in Mughal India suffered 
repeated setbacks owing to recurring 
families and the exploitation of the 
peasantry by the jagirdars. As a 
consequence, they aver, there was no 
significant increase in the extent of 
cultivation. Though vast stretches of 
waste and forest lands were brought 
under the plough in eastern Bengal and 
the Terai region, simultaneously other 
areas were depopulated due to state 
excesses. Population, too, scholars 
say, grew at a low average annual 
rate of 0.14 per cent during the years 
1600-1800. 

South India 

Cultivation in the Deccan was labour- 
intensive. The virgin black soil of the 
region had to be ploughed several times 
before it could be readied for sowing. 
The virgin red soils demanded equally 
rigorous efforts. 

The main crop of the wetlands was 
paddy and there were two seasons of 
rice cultivation. Dry cultivation was 
widely prevalent in the south. Among 
the implements used were various 
kinds of ploughs made of wood, with 
the ploughshare of iron, and varieties 
of harrows with wooden and iron teeth, 
and seed drills, hoes and sickles. 


The Nature of Land Rights 

The peasants (raiya) were of three types, 
the khudkashta, the pahikashta , and 
the muqarari raiya. The khudkashta 
was a peasant proprietor whose land 
holding and residential house were 
situated in the same village. He 
cultivated his own land with the help of 
his family members and did not sublet 
it. His land was hereditary and he had 
the right to transfer, mortgage or even 
sell it. He could not be ousted from his 
holding as long as he paid the state 
share of the revenue. 

The pahikashta also owned the land 
he cultivated, but it was located in a 
different village from his residence. He 
had the same rights in land as the 
khudkashta The muqarari raiya too 
enjoyed hereditary ownership o( land 
and could sell, transfer or mortgage it. 
He differed from the other raiya in that 
he leased his spare land to tenants, 
known as muzarian. These tenants also 
had hereditary rights to the land on 
condition of paying rent to the 
muqarari raiya. 

Though the peasants’ right to land 
was recognised, they could not 
abandon the land or refuse to cultivate 
it. This was because land revenue 
constituted the principal source of 
governmental income and the state was 
not prepared to tolerate any reduction 
in its resources. 

All cultivable land in the empire was 
divided into two categories, the Jchalisa 
and the jagir. Khalisa lands were those 
whose land revenue went directly to the 
central treasury, while the jagir lands 
were those assigned to mansabdars in 
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lieu of cash salaries. The marisabdars 
were entitled only to collect the state 
share of revenue and were not the 
owners of the jagirs. 

illagc Cor’muuity 

The village inhabitants consisted of 
zamindars, moneylenders, grain 
merchants and rich peasants at one end 
of the spectrum and ordinary 
cultivators and the landless at the other. 
Most ot the peasants belonged not only 
to tin same casre but also to the same 
sub-division of the caste, and had 
strong btuncho.ru (brotherhood) links. 

A no: able feature was the 
prevalence of individual peasant 
farming. Then is no evidence of joint 
ownership of village land. Each peasant 
was taxed individually according to the 
size of hi 1 ' holding and crop. Though 
the villages received hardly anything 
from the towns, a substantial part of 
their produce found its way to the 
urban market, thus rendering the 
villages vulnerable lo market forces. 

The village community, along with 
village and caste pynohavats, remained 
1 unction lug units throughout this 
period. The villagers acted as a group 
on a number of matters of mutual 
interest. As scholars have pointed out, 
they were either collectively loyal or 
disloyal in paying land revenue to the 
state. They also had a common financial 
pool from which they shared village 
expenses. For instance, they together 
employed the patwari (accountant) to 
maintain village accounts, and 
undertook joint action to dam water 
channels, and even provide religious 
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benefit and entertainment to the 
villagers. 

The Position of Zamindar? 

The word zamindar. as used in the 
Mughal period, included various 
hereditary groups that assisted the 
state in the collection of land revenue. 
In return for their services, they were 
entitled to various perquisites such as 
a share in the agricultural produce and 
tax-free lands. 

Zamindars in the Mughal empire 
have been classified by scholars into 
’hrcc broad categories: (if the 
autonomous chieftains, (115 the 
inimnedian zamindars, and (iii) the 
pi imaty zamindars. These categories 
were not exclusive and in fact 
overlapped. The zamindar class was 
all-pervasive and there was hardly a 
region in the empire which did not have 
some variety of zamindar. 

Scholars have estimated that, the 
share of die zamindars was not less 
than fiiieen to twenty per cent, of the 
revenue hi northern India and thirty to ’ 
thirty-five per cent in Gujarat. The 
zamindars were a well-armed class, 
ready to resist Mughal authority in 
their areas. One hundred and forty-four 
instances of zamindari revolts have 
been recorded in the reign of Akbar 
alone. Medieval records abound with 
references to zamindaran-i-zor-talab, 
that is. zamindars who paid revenue 
only when it was forcibly demanded. 

The Ain-f Akbari states that the 
troops of the zamindars exceeded forty- 
four lakhs! It gives the break-up of their 
armed strength as 384,558 cavalry, 
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4,277,057 infantry, 1,863 elephants, 
4,260 guns and 4,500 boats. The 
majority of the zamindars lived in forts, 
which were not only a symbol of their 
status, but also functioned, when the 
need arose, as centres of resistance. 

Further strengthening the position 
of the zamindars. were their strong roots 
in the land, which had been in the 
possession of their families for 
generations. There were also caste 
bonds between the.zamindars of an 
area, and between the zamindars and 
the peasants in their jurisdiction. The 
very fact that the zamindari forces 
consisted overwhelmingly of infantry, 
scholars say, was proof of their intention 
to defend their local turf and their 
disinclination for long range operations. 
On an average, zamindars hardly had 
one horseman for ten foot-soldiers, 
whereas under Shah Jahan the imperial 
army comprised of five horsemen for 
every foot soldier. 


The Peasant Armed 

The peasantry in Mughal times was 
armed. Manucci has described how the 
villagers of the Mathura region 
defended themselves against Mughal 
revenue agents in Akbar's time. “The 
women stood behind their husbands 
with spears and arrows. When the 
husband had shot olT his matchlock, 
his wife handed him the lance, while she 
reloaded the matchlock." 

Peter Mundy in 1632 saw in the 
present-day Kanpur district, “labourers 
with their guns, swords, and bucklers 
lying by them whilest they ploughed the 
ground..." It is said of the Bhadauriya 


Rajputs in the Agra region around 
1650 that “they are a numerous 
industrious and brave race. Every 
village has a small fort. They never pay 
revenue to the hakim [ jagirdar) without 
a fight. The peasants (raiya) who drive 
the plough keep a musket ( banduq ) 
slung over the neck, and a powder- 
pouch at the waist." 

Such accounts have led scholars to 
comment on “the general tradition of 
rebellion and agrarian resistance” in 
Mughal India. In some way, they note, 
the millions of armed men, cultivators 
and others that the government was 
supposed to rule over, were its rivals 
rather than its subjects. 

The problem of collecting revenue 
from the peasants protected by mud 
forts, jungles, ravines and weapons 
plagued the Mughals right through 
their rule. In the face of this perennial 
threat to their authority, the Mughals 
adopted a policy of virtually uprooting 
peasant society. Thousands and 
thousands of peasants were enslaved 
and deported, many sold to countries 
west of India. Before 1400, Multan had 
served as a major slave market, but 
subsequently Kabul became the centre 
of this trade. Many peasants who were 
not deported were killed straight away. 

Slave Trade 

In 1562, Akbar forbade the then 
prevalent practice of his troops keeping 
or selling the wives and children of 
rebels. However, the prohibition proved 
impossible to enforce. Akbar’s 
conquests ensured the slave trade a 
steady supply. A popular saying then 
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current was, “slaves from India, horses 
from Parthia.” Jahangir had a share in 
the trade. William Finch, who visited 
India between 1608 and 1611, says that 
from November to the end of March, the 
Emperor hunted around Agra and sent 
the men captured to Kabul to be 
bartered for horses. 

In the year 1619-20 of Jahangir’s 
reign, Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang, an 
Uzbek emigrant amir, subdued the 
Chauhans of the Kalpi-Kanauj area. 
While the principal leaders were 
beheaded, the peasants’ wives and 
children were deported to Persia on 
Firuz Jang’s orders and sold there. 

Peter Mundy, travelling from Agra 
to Patna in 1632, reported another 
exploit of the amir. During the four days 
of his passage through this area, he saw 
two hundred minars or pillars on which 
about seven thousand heads were fixed 
with mortar. On his way back, four 
months later, he reports that sixty 
minarets had been added, and new 
ones were still being erected. When 
asked by a visitor how many infidel 
heads he had ordered to be cut off, he 
replied, “there would be two hundred 
thousand heads so that there might be 
two rows of minarets of heads from Agra 
to Patna.” Scholars believe that the 
account, though possibly exaggerated, 
may contain a grain of truth. 

The Mughals also adopted a policy 
of settling Afghans in areas of 
insurgence. The Dilzak Afghans, for 
instance, totally disappeared from their 
native land as a result of their enrolment 
in India. Jahangir despatched them all 
over the country. In Shah Jahan’s reign. 
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nine thousand Afghans were brought 
to populate the newly-founded city of 
Shahjahanpur. Similarly, Afridi 
Afghans were invited by Aurangzeb to 
settle in Muzaffamagar and tame the 
Rajputs in the region. 

Inland Trade 

Despite the basically self-sufficient 
character of Indian villages, historians 
have found that goods were exchanged 
on an impressive scale at every level of 
the economy. The rural market featured 
prominently in intra-local trade and a 
wide variety of foodstuffs was readily 
available for sale. The intra-local trade 
of the towns and cities offered a wider 
range of goods and was necessarily 
more complex. Inter-local trade was a 
short distance variant of the inter¬ 
regional trade. The urban markets not 
only met the needs of their customers, 
but also served as the nodal points from 
where dealers of other areas secured 
their supplies. 

The most important items of inter¬ 
regional trade were foodstuffs and 
textiles. Waterways were the preferred 
mode of transport, though trade along 
land routes was also substantial. 
Almost every part of India participated 
in this trade.. The vast movement of 
goods across the country .was made 
possible by a network of wholesalers, 
merchants, agents ( gumashtas ) and 
commission agents (dalals). The easy 
transmission of money from one area 
to another by means of hundis also 
facilitated inland trade. Hundis were 
bills of exchange promising payment at 
a discount after a period. There were 
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two types of hundis, Darshni and Miti. 
Hundis became the standard method 
of payment in large transactions. A class 
of professionals, sarrajs ( shroffs ) 
specialised in dealing with hundis. 

The trading community in India was 
large and varied. Among the principal 
merchants were Jains and Bohra 
Muslims in Gujarat: Oswals, 
Maheshwaris and Aggarwals in 
Rajasthan; Chettis on the Coromandel 
Coast, and Muslim merchants in 
Malabar. The overland trade to Central 
Asia was mainly controlled by Multanis 
and Afghans. Banjaras specialised in 
the transportation of bulk goods. 

N agricultural Production; 

Cotton textiles, produced in almost all 
parts of the country for local use as well 
as export, were the principal nou- 
agricultural manufacture during these 
times. English factory records list as 
many as a hundred and fifty varieties 
of cotton fabrics. Coarse white striped 
and checked cotton cloth woven in the 
villages of Gujarat draped huge sections 
of the population in the Middle East. 
High quality cotton woven in south 
India and Bengal enjoyed a monopoly 
market in the Middle East, South East 
Asia, Far East, and after the sixteenth 
century, Europe, making India virtually 
the clothier to the world. 

There were few villages in the 
Coromandel and Bengal which did not 
have at least some weaver families. 
Dacca, the provincial capital of Bengal 
till the early eighteenth century, 
produced very fine cotton muslin called 
ab-i-rawan (flowing water). European 


factory records of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century testify that India 
and China dominated the international 
market in silk and cotton. 

Besides dress material, cotton textile 
products included cotton carpets, 
bedcovers, pillowcases, sailcloth, 
mattresses, quilts, and tents. Cotton 
yam was produced in large quantities 
in Broach, Balasore and Kasimbazar. 
Bengal was a major exporter of silk. 
Gujarat, too, was renowned for its 
finished silks, especially paiotas. Other 
varieties of silk produced in the country 
included fussnr and nmga. Kashmir, 

• then as now, was famous for it s shawls. 

In addition, several centres 
emerged, which specialised in the 
bleaching, dyeing, printing and 
painting of cloth. The two main 
dyestuffs produced were chay (red dye) 
and indigo (grown at Bayana. near 
Agra), a substantial amount of the latter 
being exported to Europe. Other textile 
products like hemp and cordage catered 
to local shipping needs. 

Sugar was produced mainly in 
Bengal, Agra. Multan and Orissa. The 
trading companies exported Bengal 
sugar to Europe and Persia. Other 
articles of production included oils, 
tobacco, opium and saffron. 

India was self-sufficient in iron, 
which was mainly produced in Bengal, 
Allahabad, Agra, Berar, Gujarat and 
Delhi. The skills of the Indian 
metalsmiths were renowned in far-flung 
areas of the world. Indian damascene 
swords were so prized that there is 
mention of the Abbasid Caliph, 
Mutawakkil, paying an astronomical 
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sum for a weapon, which had reached 
Basra. 

Patna was regarded the best source 
of saltpeter which was used in the 
production of gunpowder. Bijapur and 
Golconda were famous for their 
diamond mines. Salt was quarried 
largely from the Punjab hills and the 
Sambhar lake. Gold and silver were 
mined in small quantities. 

The shipbuilding industry, 
flourishing even in pre-Mughal times, 
continued to make progress. A variety 
of boats was made to facilitate internal 
transport. Till the early part of the 
seventeenth century, India also 
produced all the ships she needed for 
trade in the Indian Ocean. 

T • idvci • f European Tradiijg 

Companies 

The arrival of Vasco da Gama in Calicut 
in 149b inaugurated an era of intense 
commercial activity by European 
trading companies. The Portuguese, 
being the first to land, established 
hegemony over the spice trade. They 
were also the first to erect a fort on 
Indian soil, at Cochin in 1503. They 
followed these early successes by seizing 
Goa and setting up other fortified 
settlements and trading stations, as for 
example, on the Coromandel Coast, and 
at Hugly and Chittagong in Bengal. 
Their maritime empire was later called 
Estado da India. 

By the seventeenth century, the 
Dutch and English trading companies 
began directing their ships towards the 
Indonesian archipelago and Spice 
Islands, and gravely undermined 
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Portuguese dominance, of the black 
pepper trade. They shipped cotton cloth 
produced in Gujarat and Coromandel 
to Indonesia and utilised the profits to 
defray the cost of spices. It was 
estimated in 1621 that about 7 million 
pounds of pepper was imported 
annually into Europe. Of this, the 
Portuguese brought in 1.4 million, and 
the Dutch and the British the remaining 
5.6 million. By 1670s, the Dutch and 
British imports totalled 13.5 million 
pounds. 

Other Indian commodities sold 
abroad included indigo, which 
remained a major item of export till the 
nineteenth century. After 1650, raw silk 
from Bengal became an important 
source of supply to the silk-weaving 
industry of Italy and France. Saltpeter 
was in demand among European 
armament industries. 

Indian cotton cloth also began to be 
shipped to Europe. By the 1620s, the 
English East India Company was 
exporting a quarter million pieces of 
Indian cloth to London. More costly 
cottons, such as calico and chintz, and 
Indian silk, also began to attract 
overseas buyers. In 1684, the (Company 
imported 26.9 million square metres of 
cotton cloth from India. Dutch imports 
during this period also registered an 
upward trend. In the early 1680s, they 
purchased between four and five 
million yards of calicoes annually. . 

Since India’s import requirements 
were few, and mainly restricted to 
certain metals like tin, lead and copper, 
and horses, the trading companies had 
to ship in huge quantities of precious 
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I metals from the New World to pay for 
goods bought here. According to the 
available data, in the century after 
1660, the Dutch and English 
companies together brought in over 34 
tonnes of silver and nearly half a tonne 
of gold every year to India. The French 
traveller Bernier, observing this massive 
influx, wrote, “gold and silver, after 
circulating over every part of the world, 
is finally buried in India which is the 
sink of gold and silver." 

European Companies and New 
Tracing Centres 

In 1606, the Dutch succeeded in 
obtaining a Jarman from the Sultan of 
Goiconda, permitting them to establish 
a factory at Masulipatam and granting 
them a much lower rate of duty. The 
Masulipatam region was famous for its 
fine chintz, which was highly prized in 
South East Asia. In 1610, the Dutch 
also gained commercial concessions in 
Pulicat, which remained the main 
centre of their trade in the Coromandel 
till 1690. 

The English established their factory 
at Surat in 1612. They sent an 
embassy headed by Thomas Roe to 
Jahangir’s court. As a consequence, the 
English company was permitted to set 
up trading centres at Agra, Burhanpur, 
Patna and other important cities. Many 
of the European trading centres 
developed into virtually autonomous 
fortified settlements. 

The four major coastal zones that 
produced a large part of the textiles for 
import were the region around Surat; 
the land between the Krishna and 
Godavari in north Coromandel 


adjoining Masulipatam; the zone 
between Pulicat and Madras in the 
southern Coromandel; and the Ganges 
delta which served as the hinterland for 
the port of Hughll in Bengal. 

The activities of the trading 
companies gave a boost to the Indian 
economy. .In Bengal, for instance, by 
1707, the Dutch imported treasure 
worth 3.2 million florins to pay for their 
purchases, which included saltpeter, 
opium, raw silk, woven cotton and silk 
textiles. The English and the Dutch 
demand for textiles engaged almost ten 
per cent of the workers in the textile 
industry of Bengal. A number of 
peasants in Bengal took to mulberry 
cultivation to meet the growing demand 
for silk. 

The high visibility of European 
trading companies did not imply the 
eclipse of Indian traders, who retained 
their dominant status in the field. 

The Growth of Urban Centres 
Scholars have categorised urban 
centres in northern India into four 
distinct groups. The first were the 
primarily administrative cities like Agra, 
Delhi and Lahore. The second group 
was the predominantly commercial and 
manufacturing centers like Patna and 
Ahmedabad. Pilgrimage centres like 
Banaras and Mathura comprised the 
third category, while the fourth 
consisted of centres specialising in some 
distinct manufacturing technique or 
local commodity. Bayana, for instance, 
was renowned for its indigo, while 
Khairabad and Daryabad in Awadh 
were famous for their textiles. Factors 
favouring urbanisation included the 
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flourishing internal and international 
trade: and the enormous expansion 
in the manufacture and marketing 
of textiles. 

According to some scholars, the 
“partially Islamic character" of the 
largest and the most prosperous cities 
like Lahore, Delhi, Agra, Allahabad and 
Ahmedabad was visible in their physical 
appearance, layout and distribution of 
non-residential space. 

Among the characteristic features of 
such cities were strongly defended 
palace-forts, which doubled as centres 
of regional administration: and military 
features like open grounds (maidans) 
for military parades. They also 
contained religious structures like 
mosques, tombs and madarsas, as well 
as secular buildings like bazars and 
sarais constructed in styles derived 
from Iran orTurkistan. The cities were 
protected by massive walls and 
gateways, in contrast to the older cities 
of India. 

In addition to the large cities were 
countless small towns (qasbas), which 
served as principal markets for the 
sale of grain to meet the imperial 
revenue demand. They catered to a 
growing gentry comprising agents of 
jagirdars, moneylenders, grain 
traders, zamlndars, junior officials 
and' religious figures, all of whom 
established their residences there. It has 
been estimated that there were 3,200 
qasbas in Akbar’s reign. 

T• hn oIogic 1 1 Progress 

Several European observers 
commented upon the high level of 
manual skills which substituted for 
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technology and effective implements in 
India. One factor inhibiting 
technological innovation was that 
merchants and nobles were not involved 
in the production process. Hence, all 
the risks and investments of 
mechanisation would have to be borne 
by the workmen. Moreover, the artisans’ 
meagre income and low standards of 
consumption kept down costs, further 
discouraging automation. 

Certain industries like the 
manufacture of cannons and hand¬ 
guns were technologically quite 
advanced. Indian shipwrights also 
improved the original European models 
while constructing ships. Water and 
wind power were not unknown. Water 
power was ingenuously used for milling 
rice in the district of Hazara. Upright 
looms for the manufacture of carpets 
were introduced in Andhra in the 
sixteenth century by Persian 
immigrants. In Bengal, the methods of 
silk-reeling were refined at the instance 
of the European trading companies. 

Population 

Modem scholars are divided on the size 
of the population in Mughal India. 
Initially the figure of a hundred million 
was widely accepted. Subsequently, a 
re-examination of the data led to a 
considerable upward revision. It is now 
estimated that the population of the 
whole of India totalled between 140 to 
150 million overall, with between 107 
and 115 million in the Mughal territory 
under Akbar. 

In the year 1600, roughly 85 per 
cent of the total population was rural 
and the remaining 15 per cent, that is 
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around 16 to 17 million, urban. 
According to the author of the Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari, Akbar's empire contained 120 
big cities and 3.200 townships 
(qasbas), each incorporating between 
100 to 1000 villages. 

Prices 

Nine-tenths of the state income in 
Mughal India derived from land 
revenue, the remaining one-tenth 
coming from urban imposts. The state 
revenue demand more than doubled 
from the closing years of Akbar’s reign 
to the end of Aurangzeb s rule. Part of 
this increase has been explained by the 
addition of new lands to the empire by 
way of conquest, and the rest by the 
rising tax demands. 

According to scholars, tlie increase 
in state revenues has to be assessed in 
the backdrop of the secular trend in 
prices in the seventeenth century. One 
spurt in prices occurred between 1610 
and the mid-1630s, when the price level 
rose by one and a half to two times in 
comparison to 1595. The increase was 
particularly marked in the ease of 
agricultural prices in Agra, sugar in 
Gujarat and indigo in Bay an a and 
Sarkhej, but was less pronounced in 
the case of gold, copper and sugar. 

During this period (1592-1639) 
there was a three-fold rise in the silver 
currency in circulation. Prices 
registered another high in the early 
1660s, the upswing being significant 
in the case of gold and copper and 
Bayana indigo. Some stability in the 
price level was thereafter maintained till 
the early eighteenth century, which was 
linked to the decline in currency supply. 



Wages 

The monthly wages of unskilled 
labourers are said to have risen by 67 
to 100 per cent from 1595 to 1637-38, 
and those of ordinary labourers by 38 
to 53 per cent. Since grain prices 
increased by more than a hundred per 
cent during this period, there was a real 
decline in the earnings of the lowest 
paid workers. 

Money 

The Mughal Empire had a tri-metallic 
currency with a high level of uniformity 
and purity. It was one of the finest 
coined currencies then existent in the 
world. The credit for attempting to 
establish a coinage free from any trace 
of debasement goes to Sher Shah, but 
it was under Akbar that the currency 
system fully matured. 

The basic coin, the rupaya (rupee), 
under Akbar weighed 178 grains troy, 
in which the alloy was restricted to 
about four per cent. This became 
the main coinage for commercial 
transactions; copper coins being used 
for small dealings. Gold coins seem to 
have been used chiefly for hoarding 
purposes. 

Mughal coins were Issued from a 
number of royal mints dispersed 
throughout the empire. In 1595, for 
instance, as many as 42 mints were 
issuing copper coins, 14 the rupaya 
and four the gold muhrs. Each coin 
carried the date of its manufacture, as 
well as the name of the mint from where 
it was released. Freshly minted coins 
had. a greater value than those minted 
in previous regimes. 
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Exercises 


What were the principal means of Irrigation in Mughal India and how was 
water lifted from wells? 

What were the new crops Introduced in India in the sixteenth century, and 
In which regions were they cultivated? 

Was there any significant overall increase in the extent of cultivation in 
Mughal India? If no, why? 

Describe the main features of the village community. 

Give an account of the various categories of zamlndars in Mughal India. 
Briefly, describe the armed strength of the zamlndars. 

Would you agree with the view licit the peasantry in Mughal times was 
armed? Illustrate. 

Comment on the slave trade in Mughal limes. 

Enumerate the principal non-agricultural goods produced In Mughal India. 
What were hundis? How did they facilitate inland trade? 

List the main items exported by the European trading companies from India. 
What type of urban centres grew In Mughal India? 

What was the size of the population in Mughal India? 

Write short notes on: 

a) khudkashta 

b) pahikashta 

c) jagir 

d) Khaiisa 
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The Mughal period was an age of 
cultural magnificence, of excellence in 
fields as varied as architecture, painting, 
literature, and music. The aesthetic 
accomplishments were a manifestation 
of the exalted status of the monarchs, 
their economic affluence, and the sheer 
permanence of their rule. Overall, 
culture and political power marched 
hand in hand, each reinforcing and 
strengthening the other. 

Architecture 

Though Babur is known to have 
commissioned the construction of 
several monuments, he was more fond 
of gardens. Despite his tumultuous 
career, he found time to lay out new 
gardens and refurbish extant ones. The 
gardens were equipped with running 
water supplied by Persian water¬ 
wheels and stepped wells, called baolis. 
Babur issued instructions that gardens 
and orchards be laid out in all large 
cities in his domains. In several 
instances, he himself decided the fruit 
trees and flowers to be planted there. 
Many of these gardens also served as 
camps for his army. 
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Only one mosque that can be 
attributed to Humayun has survived in 
Agra, though there are contemporary 
references to his buildings. Humayun 
is said to have begun the construction 
of a walled city and imperial palace, the 
Din Panah, at Indraprastha, the ancient 



Delhi, Purana Qila, Qala-l-KuhnaMasjid 


Indian city which figured so 
prominently in the Mahabharata. The 
site, known today as Purana Qila, was 
very close to the shrine of the Sufi saint, 
Nizamuddin Auliya, and was designed 
to emphasise Mughal links with the 
Sufi order. It is, however, not clear as to 
how much work was actually done 
before Sher Shah’s accession. 

Sher Shah probably completed the 
fort and also built the Qala-i-Kuhna 
mosque within its precincts. Also 
attributed to Sher Shah is the huge 
mausoleum of his father at Sasaram in 
Bihar, which is perceived as part of his 
attempt to create an elevated genealogy 
for himself. Sher Shah constructed his 
own mausoleum at Sasaram, which was 
then the largest tomb in India. 
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Sosa ran. "on iL> <»/ Sher Shah 


..v -.»• Monuments 

Akbar's most prominent construction 
n Delhi was the mausoleum oi hi* 
father. Humayun, which, like the Din 
Panah. was in the vicinicv of 
Nizamuddin Chishti’s dargah. The 
tomb is located in the midst of a char 
bagh garden, an architectural pattern 
which became the standard for all 
Mughal royal mausolea. Built of red 
stone and crowned by a marble 
bulbous dome, the tomb took over 
eight years to complete and according 
to some experts, was intended to serve 
as the Mughal dynastic mausoleum in 
keeping with Timurid practices. 


While the tomb was still being built, 
Akbar commissioned a number of fort 
palaces at strategic locations in north 
India. The first of these was the Agra 
Fort, which was completed in 1571. 
Other such structures included the fort 
palaces at Ajmer, Lahore and 
Allahabad, all sites of political 
significance. Ajmer was the gateway to 
Rajasthan, Lahore guarded the 
north-west while Allahabad was a 
response to the continued turmoil in 
eastern India. 

According to Abul Fazl, the Agra 
fort contained more than five hundred 
stone buildings. Its main entrance was 
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the massive Delhi Gate, 
decorated with inlay work in 
white marble. Most of the 
buildings within the fort were 
later pulled down by Shah 
Jahan to make way for marble 
ones. Notable among those that 
survived was the Jahangiri 
Mahal. A special feature of this 
building was its intricately 
carved brackets. 

In 1569. Prince Salim was 
born at Sikri. the headquarters 
ikhfLTiqahi of Akbar’s spiritual 
guide. Shaikh Salim Chishti, who had 
predicted Lhe birth of the royal heir. 
Akbar now resolved to construct an 
imperial palace and a wailed city near 


/funnii/ua'A Tnmb. Delhi 

the khanqah of Salim Chishti. Akbar 
lived in Fatchpur Sikri for fifteen years, 
after which he shifted to Lahore. Till 



Agra, Red Fort, Delhi Gate 
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1579, he remained intensely involved 
with the Chishti order. He made fourteen 
pilgrimages on foot to the other great 
Chishti centre, the dargah of 
Muinuddin Chishti, at Ajmer. 

The outstanding feature of Fatehpur 
Sikri was an enormous Jami mosque, 
then the largest in Mughal India. When 
Shaikh Salim died, he was buried here. 
His all-white marble tomb is regarded 
as a masterpiece for its fine screens 
l jalis) and carved brackets, said to be 
the handiwork of artisans specially 
trained in Gujarat. In 1573, to 
commemorate his successful Gujarat 
campaign, Akbar built the Buland 
Darwaza, the gigantic gateway to the 
Jami complex. 

Akbar’s palace complex was 
situated south-east of the mosque. 
Among the notable buildings in the 
complex were the public audience hall; 
the Anup Talao; the richly carved 
Turkish Sultana’s House; the 
Khwabgah or Akbar’s 
sleeping chambers; the 
Daftar Khana or record 
office; and the Diwan-i-Khas 
or private audience hall. 
Apart from these public 
buildings, were a number of 
small multi-storied palaces, 
presumably the residences 
of the Emperor’s family and 
nobles. The most prominent 
of these were the five-tiered 
Panch Mahal; Jodha Bai’s 
palace which bore a 
pronounced Gujarati 
influence; and Raja Birbal’s 
home that appears to 


Agra. Red Fort. Jahangiri Mahal 


Fatehpur Sikri, Buland Darwaza 
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have been an administrative or 
cerei. onial building. 

The imperial architectural style was 
carried to the various parts of the 
mpire by Akbar's nobles, who 
erected similar structures that were as 
forceful expressions of the growing 
Mughal, might. 

Jahangir’s Contribution 

Jahangir was a pat’on of painting 
rather than architecture. The most well 
known building of his reign was the 
mausoleum he built for his father at 
Sikandra, near Agra, which is said to 
resemble the Panch Mahal at Fatehpur 
S'ikri. • 

Jahangir’s buildings at Agra fort 
vere later pulled down by Shah Jahan. 
We do know, however, that beneath the 
viewing balcony {jharoka) from which 
he gave darshan to the public, he had 
installed life-size marble statues of the 
defeated Rana of Mewar, 

Amar Singh and his son, 
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Fatehpur Sikri. Diwan-i-Khas 



Karan, much as Akbar had 
placed statues of the Rajput 
heroes Jaimal and Fatha 
outside Agra Palace. 

Jahangir was immen¬ 
sely Interested in gardens: 
ihe most famous of those 
associated with him being in 
Srinagar. His queen, Nur 
Jahan’s most well known 
architectural project is the 
white marble mausoleum 
she built near Agra for her 
lather, Itlmad-ud-Daula. It 
Is a magnificently carved 
monument, inlaid with 


Fatehpur Sikri palace, Daulat Khana 
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semi-precious stones in marble, a 
technique known as pietra dura. It 
boasts of richly ornamented ceilings 
and finely-carved marble screens. 

Tfec ZMlth u4er Shah Jahan 


Mughal architecture reached its zenith 
under Shah Jahan, who has been 


In 1639, Shah Jahan began the 
construction of a walled city and 
imperial capital on the banks of the 
Yamuna at Delhi. Two imposing gate'"-, 
the Akbarabad gate (Delhi Gate) and t 
Lahore gate led to the important areas 
of the new city of Shahjahanabad. The 
buildings on the river front were 



Agra, Tomb of Itimad-ud-Daulah 


described as its greatest patron. Shah 
Jahan commissioned the Jami Mosque 
within the precincts of the dargah of the 
Sufi saint, Muinuddiri Chisti. at Ajmer 
and paid regular homage at the shrine 
till the end of his reign. He built his 
father’s mausoleum at Lahore, and 
. ordered fresh construction at the forts • 
of Lahore and Agra. 


exclusively reserved for the Emperor 
and his family, as in the other forts. 
All the buildings were profusel. 
decorated. The Fort also contained the 
royal workshops (karkhanas) where 
articles needed by the court were 
manufactured. It has been estimated 
that about 57,000 people lived within 
the fort premises, catering to the 
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La/lore Gate, Red Fort. Delhi 


various needs of the Emperor and 
his family. 

Shah Jahan built t\vo mosques in 
the city, the Jdgah, designed to 
accommodate the huge crowds that 
gathered lor the Id prayers, and the 
Jama Masjid, then the largest mosque 
in the country. Many more religious 
structures were constructed by the 
royal family, 

Shah Jahan too was fond of gardens 
and ordered a number of them to be 
laid, the most famous of them being the 
Shalimar Garden in Kashmir. 

But the monument by which he is 
best known is the Taj Mahal, built in 
the memory of his wife, Mumtaz Mahal. 
Laid out in the midst of a beautiful char 
bagh garden evoking the gardens of 
paradise, the all-marble structure was 


Throne platform in diwan-i-am, 
Delhi. Red Fort 
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proportionately designed 
according to a series of 
geometrically related 
grids which account for 
its perfect balance and 
symmetry. 

Shah Jahan forbade 
the construction of Hindu 
temples and destroyed 
several others,.as for 
example, the temple 
constructed by Bir Singh 
at Orchha. 



Jama Masjid. Delhi 



Taj Mahal 
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Decline 

There are numerous contemporary 
references to Aurangzeb’s repair of old 
mosques and construction of new ones, 
fie is said to have repaired more 
mosques than any other Mughal 
Emperor. Aurangzeb often built 
mosques in forts captured from the 
Marathas. Me also ordered the 
construction o( the Moti Mosque inside 
Shahjahanabad fort. He commissioned 
the Badshahi Mosque at Lahore, which 
is the largest mosque 'in the sub¬ 
continent. 

Aurangzeb destroyed several Hindu 
temples iike the Keshava Rai temple 
built by Raja Bir Singh in Mathura, the 
V ishwan.a th temple constructed by 
Raja Man Singh in Banaras, besides 
several others in Kucli Bihar, Udaipur, 
Jodhpur and other centres in 
Rajasthan. In place of the Keshava Rai 
temple, Aurangzeb built an Idgah on 
its foundations. It may be noted that 
Mathura was then a city of secondary' 
impoitauce, and should not logically 
have engaged the Emperor’s attention. 

v. r .'aces and Buildings 

A number of magnificent palaces built 
by Hindu princes in medieval times 
have survived. Among the most 
exceptional is the palace within Gwalior 
tort, built by Maharaja Man Singh in 
the early sixteenth century, and known 
as the Man Mandir. The Mughal 
Emperor, Babur, seeing it for the first 
time, was struck by its singular 
elegance. He noted In his memoirs, “I 
visited the buildings of Man Singh..., 
They are wonderful buildings.” 
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Several royal palaces were built in 
Rajputana and central India during 
these centuries. Those at Bikaner, 
Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, Udaipur and 
Amber are - specially renowned. The 
Bundela prince, Raja Bir Singh, 
built magnificent palaces at Orchcha 
and Datia. 

In the eighteenth century, Jat rulers 
constructed palaces at Bharatpur and 
Deeg, while Maharaja Jai Singh 
founded the city of Jaipur. One of the 
oldest ghats of Banaras, the Man 
Mandir ghat, was originally built by 
Raja Man Singh of Amber, in about 
A.D. 1600. 



Elephant Gateway of Man Mandir 


In the south, four surviving palaces 
of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries 
are the Lotus Mahal at Hampi, the 
palace at Chandragiri fort, a palace at 
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Madurai commissioned by a 
nayak ruler, and one within 
the fort ofTanjore. 

;eT»a’ »v'r t >*v. 

Even prior to the 
establishment of the Mughal 
school of painting, India had 
a venerable tradition of 
pictorial art. Hindus, 
Buddhists and Jains 
decorated their religious 
sanctuaries with carved and 
painted statues, as well as 
with murals of breathtaking 
splendour. The Ajanta caves 
are but the most spectacular 
expression of the skills of 
Indian painters. In addition, 
religious manuscripts too, 
were richly illustrated. 

The Mughal school of 
painting began with 
Humayun, who became 
familiar with Persian art 
during his exile at the Safavid 
court. The ruler, Shah 
Tahmasp, was a great patron 
of painting, but gradually 
turned orthodox. Hence, 
many of his painters joined 
Humayun on his return 
journey to Hindustan. The 



Datia Palace 



Facade of Amber.Palace, Entrance Hall 


most renowned among them were Mir 
Sayyid Ali, Abdus Samad, Mir 
Musawir and Dust Muhammad. 

Early projects of Akbar’s reign 
include the Hamza nama, the story of 
Amir Hamza, an uncle of Prophet 
Muhammad, who tried to convert the 
world to Islam. The manuscript 


comprised of fourteen volumes, each 
having one hundred illustrations. At 
least fifty painters are believed to have 
worked on the project, an indication of 
the number of artists employed in the 
royal karkhanas (workshops). Akbar 
attracted artists from regional centres, 
who brought their native traditions of 
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Akbar inspect ing the newly captured GajpatL A Mughal miniature painting 

Jrom the Akbamama, a Mughal painting Shah Jahan being weighed in gold 


painting to the court, where they 
adapted to the evolving Mughal style. 

Among the major painters at 
Akbar's court was Daswanth who 
illustrated the Razmnama (the.Persian 
translation of the Mahabharata ),«After 
the Razmnama, Akbar's interest shifted 
to historical works. Among the 
historical projects now sanctioned were 
the Tarikh-i-Alfi (a history of the first 
.thousand years of Islam) and the Timur 
. jama, an illustrated account of the life 
of Timur. The most important of Akbar’s 
historical projects was the Akbamama . 
the history of his own reign, written by 
Abul Fazl. With the Emperor’s growing 
interest in historical subjects, Basawan 


became one of the prominent court 
artists. 

Jesuit missionaries presented 
Akbar with illustrated copies of the 
Bible. Akbar had many of the European 
works copied by his painters. 

Mughal painting scaled fresh 
heights under Jahangir. He commiss¬ 
ioned individual pictures and portraits 
which he placed in elegant albums. The 
only important historical manuscript 
illustrated during this period was the 
Jahangir Nama. Under Jahangir, 
painters developed their individual 
styles and areas of expertise. Mansur 
excelled as a painter of animals and 
flowers, Abul Hasan and Bishan Das 
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in imperial portraits, and Govardhan in 
paintings of holy men and musicians. 

Shah Jahan, unlike Jahangir, was 
more interested in architecture. In his 
eighth regnal year, however, he 
commissioned an official history of this 
reign, the Padshahnama. The 
illustrations to the text depict court 
ceremonies and important events. Like 
Jahangii*, Shah Jahan also formed 
albums, the best of them now known 
as the Minto Album. 

As a consequence of Aurangzeb’s 
lack of interest in the art of painting, 
there was a dispersal of artists to the 
courts of local rulers which led to the 
growth of the Rajput and Pahari schools 
of painting. The Rajput schools of 
painting have been described as 
fundamentally “the old indigenous art 
of India,” a direct descendant of the 
classic frescoes of Ajanta. Among the 
Pahari schools may be mentioned 
Kangra, Basoli, Chamba and Jammu. 
There was a tremendous growth of 
mythological themes in the paintings of 
both the Rajput and Pahari schools. 

Music 

The Ain-i-Akbari provides a list of thirty- 
six highly skilled musicians at Akbar’s 
court. The most well known among 
them was Tansen. Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan also maintained an entourage of 
musicians. Aurangzeb, however, 
banished all musicians attached to the 
royal court. 

Literary Developments 
During Akbar’s reign. Raja Todar Mai 
translated the Bhagavata Pu.ra.na. into 
Persian. Abul Fazl and his brother Faizi 


translated Sanskrit works Into Persian, 
usually with the assistance of Hindu 
pundits. Translations of Arabic, 
Turkish and Kashmiri works were also 
undertaken. Though Turkish was the 
native tongue of the Central Asian elite 
Persian was the language of the 
Mughal court. 

Some scholars have observed that 
parallel Hindu and Muslim intellectual 
traditions developed at Akbar’s court. 
Persian literature in this period, they 
say, was uninfluenced by Sanskrit, even 
as Sanskrit and Hindi remained 
immune to Persian cultural traditions. 
However, Abdul Rahim Khan Khana 
and Ras Khan were among the poets of 
the time who wrote in Hindi. 

The translation of Sanskrit works 
into Persian continued under Jahangir. 
Shah Jahan’s court patronised Hindu 
poets like Sunderdas, Chintamani, 
Kavindracharya, and Jagannath 
Pandit. Among the Hindu scholars and 
poets at Aurangzeb’s court were Indrajit 
Tripathi and Samant. 

The tradition of history-writing 
prospered in the Mughal period. 
Important chroniclers of the age include 
Abul Fazl, Nizammuddin Ahmad, 
Badauni. Abdul Hamid Lahori, 
Khafl Khan, and Saqi Mustaid Khan. 
Besides, rulers like Jahangir and ladies 
of the royal family, like Gulbadan 
Begum, penned accounts of the eras 
they lived in. 

Bhakti Movement Continues 

Outside courtly circles, the sant 
parampara continued to grow and 
several new panths arose in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Among the notable sants of the late 
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medieval period were.Sant Malukdas 
(1573-1671) who was active in the 
region around Allahabad and 
Lucknow: Prannath (1617-1693) an 
ascetic leader in the Bundelkhand area 
and. spiritual guide of the famous 
Bundela raja Chhatra Sal; Dharanidas 
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and Dariya Sahib in Bihar; Jagjivandas 
(1669-1760) who revived the Satnami 
panth in north-eastern Uttar Pradesh; 
Charandas (1702-1781) who had a 
large following around Delhi and 
eastern Punjab and Paltu Singh 
in Ayodhya. 


gggg: Exercises 




1 Which were (he main fort palace complexes Akbar commissioned? Give a brief 
description of Agra Fort. 

2- Give an account of the imperial city of Fatehpur Sikri. 

Discuss the architectural achievements of Shah Jahan. 

, Discuss the development of painting under Akbar. In what ways did it differ 
from works produced under Jahangir? 

'»• Name some important bhaktl saints of the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. 
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AJhqis 

Altadis 
Atnil 
Amin 
Aryavarta 
. Bargir 

Bhil 

Big ha 

Caliph 

Chaudhuri 

Chauth 

Dagh 

Deccani 

Dam 

Dargah 

Deshmukh 

Dhimmts 

Din 

Diwan 

Fannan 

Falh nama. 

Fatwa 

Faujdar 

Ganj 

Ghazi 

Gomashta 


Glossary 

first generation Muslim immigrants from Arabia or 
Central Asia. 

cavalrymen employed directly by the Mughal Emperor, 
agent in charge of revenue collection, 
a revenue officer entrusted with revenue collection. 
North India 

cavalryman riding a horse which belongs to his leader. 
Later the term was used to refer to light cavalry generally. 

hunter-gatherer community found across a vast expanse 
from Rajasthan. Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra, 
unit of land. 

head of the entire Muslim world. 

head of several villages or parganas. 

claim to one-fourth of the government’s share of revenue. 

branding horses with imperial insignia. 

Muslims born in south India. 

Mughal copper coin which was one-fortieth of a rupee. 

a Muslim saint’s tomb. 

headman of a pargarca in the Deccan. 

non-Muslim people who were entitled to state projection 
in lieu of jaziya. 

religion. 

fiscal or revenue officer in the Mughal administration. 

a formal letter or order formally issued by the Mughal 
Emperor. 

victory proclamation Issued by a Muslim ruler, 
a public ruling issued by a Muslim jurist, 
a Mughal officer with military and administrative duties, 
a grain market. 

an armed warrior fighting for Islam, 
commercial agent, 
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Hun 

Hundi 

Ibadat Khana 

i 

Jfiarn 

Iqta 

Jagir 

Jagirdar 

Jama 

Jati 

Jauhar 

Jihad 

Jazlya/Jiziya 

Karkhana 
Khalsa 
Khalisa 
Khanazad a 

Khanqah 

KiiuLba 

M adad -i -maash 

Madarasa 

Mansab 

Mansabdar 

Muhlasib 

Muqaddam 

Nankar 

Nayaks 

Nirgun 

Pargana 

Pativari 


a gold coin. 


' W 
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bill of exchange. 

house of worship, constructed by Akbar for holding 


religious discourses. 

hereditary grant of land. 

a revenue assignment in lieu of salary. 

an assignment of land revenue given in lieu of salary. 

holder of revenue-yielding land assigned in lieu of salary. 

the assessed or expected revenue of the state. 

an endogamous group, unit of caste. 

self-immolation by wives of Rajput warriors who faced 
imminent defeat. 


war on nonbelievers in Islam. 

annual tax to be paid by non-Muslims in lieu of state 
protection. 

a workshop usually maintained by the ruler. 

Sikh brotherhood instituted by Guru Gobind Singb. 
lands whose revenue went directly to the central treasury', 
an officer boasting of hereditary family service to the 
Mugliuls. 

establishment of a Sufi saint, 
a sermon made in Friday mosques 

tax free grants of land generally given to Muslim holy 
men. 

school of Islamic learning. 

rank and status given to a Mughal officer. 

holder of mansab. 

incharge of markets and public morality, 
village headman. 

portion of the revenue given to zamin'dars for their 
services. 

armed elites in the south who had been in the service of 
the Vijayanagara kingdom. 

Supreme God conceived as beyond all qualifications, 
an administrative sub-division of a sarkar under the 
Mughals. 

village accountant. 
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Qanungo 

Qasba 

Qcizi 

Raiyci 

Saguna 

Sardeshtnukhi 

Surkar 

Sarrafs 

Sawar 

Sharia 

Suba 

Sufis 

Ulema 

Ummah 

Varna 

Waqf 

Walan Jagir 
Zabt 

Zatnindar 

Zal 
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keeper of revenue records in a pargana. 

a town, seat of subordinate revenue administration and 
Muslim gentry. 

a Muslim judge who gives decisions according to the 
Sharia. b 

peasant. 

qualified' manifestations or incarnations of the Divine, 
claim to one-tenth ol the government share of revenue, 
based on status as a sardeshmukh or head of dcshmukhs. 

administrative division under the Mughals usually 
consisting of a number of parganas. 

money-changers. 

denoted the number of cavalrymen a mansabdar was to 
maintain. 

Islamic law. 

province in the Mughal Empire, 
mystics of Islam. 

Muslim religious class learned in the Sharia, 
the Muslim community of believers, 
the theoretical four-fold division of Hindu society, 
grants to Muslim religions bodies, 
ancestral holdings of mansabdars. 

tlie system of assessment of revenue, based on 
measurement of land. 

a broad category covering a variety of local landed elites, 
personal rank of mansabdar. 
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